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PREFACE. 


The hteratuie from which these myths and legends have 
been chosen is of very great extent The excellent transla- 
tions of the Eamayana and the Mahabharata, prepared 
under the editorship of Mr M N Dutt, alone occupy five 
large volumes of more than eight thousand closely printed 
pages And the present writer has to acknowledge, that 
in makmg his selection he has confined himself to what 
he considers the most mteresting and characteristic 
narratives. In doing so, he has passed ovei much that is 
insipid, and also much that is unsuitable for reproduction. 
But it is hoped that what has been chosen will reveal the 
essential nature of Hinduism, in its strength as well as m 
its weakness. There are wnters, who in their interpretation 
of Hinduism seem deliberately to ignore its lower elements : 
there are others, who in their readiness to criticise have 
failed to do justice to its merits * while it has also suffered 
at the hands of those who have offered to the pubhc little 
more than its shell, m what are sometimes described as 
tramlattons of India’s epics, in slim volumes of less than 
two hundred pages, books which can afford no conception 
or understand^ of what those great storehouses of Hindu 
thought and feeling really oontam. This last defect is 
specially glaring in relation to the moral and philosophical 
teaching, which Hinduism has always sought to convey 
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to its adherents And m Part Two of this work, an 
effort has been made to correct that defect by the pre- 
sentation of parables and legends which should enable 
the reader to appreciate what constitute the most vital, 
and m some respects, the most salutary influences of 
Hinduism 

Some of the legends described in the followmg pages have 
already appeared m A Summa/ry of the Mahdhhdrata and 
The Rdmdyam of VSlmlhi, I have to thank the publishers, 
The Christian Literature Society for India, Madras, for 
permission to reproduce them m this work. 


J M MAOFIE. 
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INTRODUCTION. 

The literature of Hinduism is primarily contamed m the 
two great epics oi India, the Rdmayana and the Mahd- 
bhdrata, and m the Piirdnas. That statement does not 
Ignore the fact that the roots of the tree of Hinduism 
are to be found m a still eailier hterature, m the Hymns 
of the Vedas i the ritual of the Brahmanas and the philo- 
sophic speculations of the Uj)am$hads'^ But it has too 
often been the case that those who sought to understand 
Indian's religions have been detained so long studying 
the foundations, that they have never got the length of 
examming the building itself And it is the building 
itself which the succeedmg pages seek to explam, not 
by means of analysis and exposition, but by settmg foith 
in a series of stories taken from the hterature itself, what 
men and women thought and said and did The literature 
which is here employed is itself very ancient. It is true 
that the hymns of the Rig-Veda probably belong to a 
date not later than 1600 b.c. But both the epics, the 
Rdmdyana and the MaMbharata, though neither of them 
may have been completed in their present form before 
the jSfth century A.n,, certainly began to be composed 
nearly a thousand years earlier, and some of the legends 
they contain are earlier still. 

In a book such as this no purpose would be served 
by seeking to bndge the gulf which divides the teaching 
of the Vedas from the epics and the Purdnas. In the 
^ Seo Note A on The Sacred Books of India/* 

ix 
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notes some attempt is made to show how the germs of 
certam legends and the sources of certam theories and 
practices are to be found in the earher hterature ^ Nor 
must it be forgotten that the more ancient portions of the 
epics are as old as some of the Upamshads. But while 
that IS so, the student of both periods recogmses that in 
passmg from the Vedas to the epics he is passmg to a new 
world, where new gods rule and where new ideas have 
taken root and flourish 

This IS specially manifest with regard to the gods. 
‘‘ There are thirty-three gods,” says the R%g-Veda , and the 
Shatapaikct BrdJimam, which is some centuries later than 
the Rig-Veda, says . ‘‘ There are thirty-three gods, and 
Prajapati is the thirty-fourth.” But m one of the oldest 
legends which the epics contam, while the thirty-three 
gods still receive lip-service, three new gods have already 
emerged to whom the whole future of Hmduism belongs 
These are Brahma the creator, who is the successor of 
Prajapati, and Vishnu and Shiva, who were destmcd to 
push even Brahma aside in the estimate of later worship- 
pers. It IS true that Vishnu was one of the thirty-three 
gods, and so also was Shiva under the older name of 
Rudra, but their functions and attributes are entirely 
different. Along with Brahma the creator, they go to form 
the Hmdu triad, m which Vishnu plays the part of the 
preserver, and Shiva of the destroyer god And as we 
proceed, we shall find that these three are reckoned as 
manifestations of Brahm the universal Spirit 

As he reads the earher legends the reader may be dis- 
posed to doubt that statement. Brahma, m particular, 
seems to play an important part. He appears constantly 
as the court of appeal to whom gods and men hasten m 

legends, “A Man Sacrifice” and **Tlie Plood,” are given at 
unusual length in the BriXhmanaa, To show the contrast, they have 
been placed in the text alongside the same legends taken from the epics. 
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their difficulties and sorrows. This god is manifestly 
endowed with great powers, for do we not find him 
mdulging in his fatal propensity of granting the most 
impossible and embarrassing boons. That is true. But it 
IS still more true that, once these boons have been granted, 
it IS to Vishnu the other celestials and Brahma himself 
are finally compelled to turn. And Vishnu never fails 
them It IS Vishnu who assumes the form of a boar, 
and raises the earth out of the waters m which it has been 
submerged It is Vishnu who changes hims elf mto a 
tortoise to enable the gods and demons to carry to a 
successful issue the churning of the ocean And it is 
Vishnu who descends to the earth m the person of Eama 
and slays the demon whom Brahma’s thoughtless promises 
have endowed with mvincible strength. Indeed there 
are recorded no less than mne incarnations of Vishnu 
m his capacity of the preserver god, and each of them 
is represented as an act of the first importance. 

It 18 the same with Shiva. The Bamaywm has not 
much to say about that god This poem is so peculiarly 
devoted to Vishnu that it presumably wishes to say as 
little as it can about a divinity who was to prove such a 
senous rival to its own special deity. But m the impartial 
pages of the Mahoblmata, though Vishnu for a large 
portion of the epic seems to be reckoned as the greater 
god, Shiva also is spoken of in language which claims for 
him a rank equally lofty. Indeed it is m the MahabharcUa 
that we find the begmnmgs of those later panegyrics which 
are to be found so frequently in the sectarian PwSnas, 
where it is declared in turn that each of these two deities 
IS the great and only god, and that he includes within 
himself all the attnbutes and powers belongmg to every 
member of the Hmdu pantheon, even identifying him 
with the Supreme Spirit, the soul of the universe, the 
eternal Brahm. 
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But to return for a moment to the lesser deities Their 
freq^uent mention m the epics and the Puranas would 
seem to mihtate agamst the idea that theix power has 
waned This objection is specially true of India He 
stiU ranks as kmg of heaven , he takes a prominent place 
m the myths and legends which are recorded , from time 
to time he goes on enands of importance to sages and 
others , and he often leads the hosts of heaven agamst 
those who mvade their rights. But the very fact that 
he and the other Vedic gods so often sustam defeat and 
have to be dehvered by Vishnu, proves that their garlands 
aie withered and that Brahma, Vishnu and Shiva are the 
gods with whom the Hindu has learned to reckon And 
as has been said, Brahma also is past his best The very 
fact that he is called the grandfather seems to show that 
his day is done. He has retired from active service. No 
doubt he created the worlds, and men and gods look to him 
as the source from which they derived their existence 
But the time has come when more powerful bemgs must 
be concihated or adored, and it is for that reason that 
Vishnu the preserver and Shiva the destroyer became the 
special objects of men’s worship. 

It IS only in the later portions of the epics that their 
authors link the three gods together as creator, preserver 
and destroyer, m what some writers are pleased to call 
the Hmdu Trinity. In the Puranas, however, which arc 
in parts at least several centuries later, we find this 
phraseology m frequent use. In the Vishnu Purana, 
for example, which, as its name imphes, is devoted to the 
worship of the preserver god, the three arc regularly united. 
But they are united with a purpose, and this purpose is 
to show that Vishnu is the eternal Spirit, who as Brahma 
creates the worlds, as himself preserves them, and as 
Shiva destroys them. But the identification of these 
three great gods with the Supreme Spirit does not content 
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tlie autlior of tilie Fwcma The pantheism, which mam- 
fested itself m the later Vedas and which was pronounced 
in the Vpamshads, and is, of course, not absent from the 
epics, declares that lesser gods and demons, animals 
and men, indeed the whole universe from Brahma to a 
tree, are all parts of Vishnu 

Of these pantheistic ideas the reader will get a variety 
of illustrations taken both from the Mdhabharata and the 
Pwanas, especially m the second part of this book But 
it IS worth while observing, and observmg with some 
emphasis, that not even m a philosophic poem like the 
BhagavadgUa, which has been inserted m the sixth book 
of the Mahabhdrata, can we find a thorough-gomg pan- 
theism To use Mr. Hopkins’ phrase, it is at best a poly- 
theistic pantheism That is to say, the existence of none 
of the gods IS ever denied They are as real as men are, 
as real as demons and animals are It is true that none of 
them are immortal, but they hve for a very long time. 
A day of Brahma is equal to more than four thousand 
million years, and Brahma is to live for a himdred years, 
each of which years is to be composed of such lengthy and 
supernatural days This is a real life, and so too with the 
other gods They hve for one of Brahma’s days, that is, 
for the duration of a universe. With the destruction of 
the umverse their life comes to an end, and when the work 
of creation is resumed they are reborn, it may be as gods, 
it may be as men. Thrae is one being only who never dies, 
and that is the eternal Brahm, with whom the followers of 
Shiva and Vishnu identify their own particular god ; and 
though the object of the BhagavadgUa, is to show that the 
worship of Kriahna the incarnation of Vishnu alone secures 
the highest perfection and dehvera those devoted to him 
from the burden of rebirth, it quite as clearly recognises 
that those who worship the gods, go to the gods and enjoy 
m the celestial regions the celestial pleasures which these 
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divine beings are able to bestow (ix 20). If this fact 
were kept more firmly m mind, there would be less time 
spent argmng about the amount of theism which is to be 
found m the sacred books of India There have been 
many approaches thereto. In the fervour of their devotion 
to their own particular god, many pious souls have for 
the moment forgotten everything and everybody except 
the object of their worship But when the glow of their 
ardour has somewhat cooled, the old thoughts reassert 
themselves and the ancient gods are restored. Few poets 
have written more beautifully than Tulsidas He lived 
in the time of Shakespeare There have been few who 
have manifested a deeper love for the god they adored 
than Tulsidas shows for Rama the incarnation of Vishnu. 
‘‘ Rama/’ he says, “ is the holy God of supreme wisdom 
and bliss, the bridge over the ocean of existence, the Lord 
of the universe,’’ and he cries out in touchmg words, 
** They who never ask for anything but simply love you, 
m their hearts abide for ever, for that is your very home ” 
But the Rama of whom and to whom this is said is revealed 
to us m another passage of the same book and in the same 
section of the book as a worshipper of Shiva, and not only 
so, but Rama teUs a penitent sage to repeat Shiva’s 
hundred names, and his soul will be relieved He gives 
as a reason for this advice the statement that there is no 
one so dear to him as Shiva, He on whom Shiva will not 
show mercy shall never know true love to me. He who 
loves not Shiva’s lotus feet can never dream of pleasing 
Rama.” As for the lesser gods, Tulsidas speaks with a 
frankness which is never manifest in either the epics or 
the Pv/rdnas But he never doubts their real existence, 
and in the many legends which he relates, allows himself 
to return to an unabashed and primitive polytheism. 

One often wonders why the development of Indian 
thought should have been so fatally arrested. And 
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probably the explanation of that problem will be found 
in the fact that the Hindu has always clung to a behef m 
transmigration and its associated doctrme of ha/rma The 
individual soul never dies. It passes from body to body, 
from form to form, and each life that it hves is controlled 
by the deeds that it performed in a former birth These 
accumulated deeds are the karma which account for what 
any one is m his present existence. The soul may rise or 
fall in the scale of being The low caste man may rise if 
his deeds have been of a high quality He may eventually 
become a Brahmm, though the epic says that millions of 
years must pass before such a lofty state can be achieved. 
In course of time he may hope to become a god, but on 
the other hand he may descend to a lower depth than 
even that of an outcaste He may be born as a beast, 
as a demon or as a tree In early Vedic times this temble 
belief had no place in Indian thought, and men beheved 
that when they died they went to live happily with the 
gods . and the Hmdu still beheves that as a reward for 
his sacrifices and piety he will be admitted to heaven. 
But even m heaven he knows that he will not hve for 
ever When his merit is exhausted he must return to 
earth, once more to resume the weary round of birth and 
death. The epics speak of the soul having to live through 
countless ages. The modern Hmdu has somewhat reduced 
the number of these cycles, but even he acknowledges that 
the burden of each soul is not less than eight million four 
hundred thousand births. How to escape from that burden 
is therefore his not unnatural cry, and as these pages will 
reveal, the religious man has sought for and devised a variety 
of methods by which to save his soul. The most ancient 
method, and one which still holds the field for the more 
prosaic worshipper, was to offer sacrifices to the gods, to 
practise penance and asceticism, to become the father of 
a son who would rescue his ancestors from hell, and to 
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fulfil the duties of the caste to which he belonged. These 
and other similar rules constitute the way of works {karma 
marga), and were calculated to raise the worshipper to the 
skies, securmg for him the happiness of heaven That he 
would have eventually to return to earth, the worshipper 
knew very well, and he was often content to think so. But 
as time went on the weariness of life settled on his soul 
and he found rehef m two directions One of these was 
by the way of love and devotion to a particular deity, and 
this was the bhakti marga. We see it in the story of the 
youth who was changed mto a star. We see it in its 
grosser form in the devotion of the milkmaids to Kjis hna , 
and we see it m its highest form m the devotion of those 
who looked to Rama as their eternal friend and helper. 
There was an element of pantheism even m this very 
personal devotion, but it never satisfied those of a more 
philosophic disposition, with the result that a third way 
was evolved : the way of knowledge {gySna marga). The 
advocate of devotion, no doubt, was convinced that the 
deity he loved would receive him for ever; but the advocate 
of Imowledge had as his ideal the belief that it was only 
by his method, when by virtue of this knowledge the soul 
was able to say “ there is no other than Vishnu ; he is 
I, he IS thou ; he is all ; this universe is his form,” that it 
would secure absorption m the universal Spirit. The 
legend entitled “ The True Heaven ” gives clear expression 
to that belief • Mudgala was offered heaven and refused 
to go. He had no desire for the society of the gods. He 
would accept nothing which did not promise that he would 
never require to be reborn. That condition we are told 
is mrvam. From several of the legends we can see that 
for a long time this new teaching was looked upon with 
suspicion and disapproval, and men declared that it was 
no better than extinction While those who lived by 
sacrifice and penance, who put their trust in works and 
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hoped for a happy hereafter, were not filled with enthusiasm 
at the thought that, as far as their future was concerned, 
they could only be compared to nvers whose waters are 
merged in the sea. 

That these three ways were followed m the days of the 
epics and Pnrdnas is very manifest from a study of those 
books, and it is equally true to say that they are followed 
at the present hour. The majority continue to travel 
along the way of works. The sacrifice of an im als has 
largely ceased except among the worshippers of Shiva 
and some of the more debased deities But pilgrimages, 
penance and gifts, the worship of the gods and the spirits 
of the dead, with adheicuce to the duties of one’s caste, 
are still reckoned as the way which will lead at least to 
a higher state and help to reduce the number of rebirths 
The way of devotion has not failed, however, to retain 
its adherents, and though the followers of Krishna and 
f^hiva have not unnaturally wandered into devious and 
unclean paths, those devoted to Kama have often main- 
tained a lofty form of piety which has not failed to show 
fruit in their lives. But it is equally true that there are 
others who beheve that they have discovered a more 
excellent way, and though they bow their heads in the 
house of Kimmon and conform to the customs of their 
race and caste, they would accept the teaching of the 
Laiws of Mmu as the expression of their own thoughts. 
“ The Self alone is the multitude of the gods ; ihe universe 
rests on the Self. ... He who thus recognises the Self 
through the Self ill all created beings, becomes equal 
mind^ towards all, and enters Brahm, the highest state ” 
(xii. 119, 126). 

If the reader asks in what farther directions the Hindu 
has changed or modified his creed since the epics and the 
PurSnea were written, attention may be called to the 
following points : Asoeticum is of a much milder type. 
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Quite apart from the impossibihty of seekmg to emulate 
the mynads of years through which the holy men of 
ancient days continued to practise their austerities, we 
find that it is the exception and not the rule for devotees 
to live m retirement. The forests, which, if we are to 
believe the ancient books, were once full of men and women 
devoted to the study of the Vedas and the ascetic life, 
are now empty. And it is only at the great festivals 
that the Yogi and his confreres — and they are compara- 
tively few m number — draw crowds of wondering specta- 
tors to watch them as they hang suspended head down- 
wards from a tree, or sit between the five fires exposed 
to the broibng heat of the midday sun. But asceticism 
as manifested m fasts and vigils is still recognised as a 
virtue calculated to obtam the object of one’s desires. 
The elaborate sacrifices, too, are a thing of the past. 
The horse in certam parts of the country still receives at 
certam penods of the year a modified amount of worship ; 
but though the behef may still be accepted m theory 
because it is to be found m their inspired writings, no 
one would suggest that the sacrifice of that animal removes 
aU sm. The buSalo, perhaps as a substitute for the cow 
whose sanctity is as great as ever, is still sometimes offered 
up as a victim ; while the daily slaughter of goats, especially 
in connection with the worship of Shiva and his consort 
at the Duxga festival and elsewhere, is one of the most 
objectionable features in the Hinduism of the present 
day. That the gods were always worshipped by means 
of idols and other emblems is manifest from the epics 
and PurSma, but it is equally plam that that form of 
worship was not specially obtrusive. Such is not now 
the case. The whole country is crowded with temples 
and idols. The revolting and obscene sjnnboi of Shiva 
meets tiie eye in every street, while there is no more 
popular picture exposed for sale than that of this deity’s 
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Wife, wearing a necklace of human skulls and drmkmg 
blood. As for the celestials, so often spoken of as the 
thirty-three, they have gone on mcreasmg by multiples 
of that figure and now stand at three hundred and thirty 
millions of gods and godlmgs. 

‘ The Brahnoin has not faded to keep his place at the 
head of the social system, and by his exceptional ability 
he contmues to wield an influence out of all relation to 
his numbers. But his claim to be reckoned as equal or 
even superior to the gods, if it ever was acknowledged, 
18 certainly ignored. On the other hand, the members 
of the fouith caste, and m particular the fifty million out- 
castes, one-fifth of the Hindu population, have suffered 
grievously in the mterval From several legends we can 
see how the Chandala, that is, the ofisprmg of a Brahmin 
woman and a Shtidra, was held m great contempt It 
was always reckoned as particularly obnoxious for a 
woman to associate with a man of lower caste But in 
the days of the epics, members of the higher castes could 
marry wives from those beneath them and their children 
were sometimes considered to share their father’s rank 
All such ideas are now condemned, and the children of 
mixed marriages are outside the pale. That the hardening 
process had already begun, even m the Rdmayana^ is 
manifest when we compare two stories told in the life of 
Rama. Rama’s father, when huntmg in the forest, 
happened to wound an ascetic who was the child of a 
mixed marriage. The monarch was heartbroken and 
begged the holy man’s forgiveness, which he graciously 
gave. But the pomt of the narrative is this . that a 
celestial car came for and carried off the ascetic to heaven. 
In strange contrast to this story we have another, mam- 
festly of later date, that tells of how, when it was dis- 
covered that a Shudra was practising asceticism, Rama 
went to his hermitage and out off the presumptuous man’s 
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head The explanation for such drastic treatment, of 
course, was that asceticism was only permissible to members 
of the first three castes, and no doubt that ts the teachmg 
of the epics and the Pumnas taken as a whole But it is 
a teaching which, m those days at least, was not always 
observed It is a teaching, however, which is enforced 
to-day, and nothmg has done so much to hamper India’s 
progress as the treatment which is meted out to the 
depressed classes Prevented by social pressure from 
sending their children to the government schools which 
they help to maintain, forbidden to enter the temples 
of the gods they are supposed to worship, or to make use 
of the wells frequented by people of the higher castes, 
debarred €ven in some places from travellmg along certain 
streets because not only their contact but their shadow 
defiles these are the descendants of the outcaste tribal 
chieftam whom Rama the mcarnation of Vishnu folded 
to his breast Our use of the Portuguese word caste 
obscures the fact that the Sanskrit equivalent mrna 
means colour, and that in consequence the people of India 
have contmued to insist on a colour bar, the most rigorous 
and cruel that the world has ever known , and it would 
seem here also that the increasmgly severe attitude 
adopted towards the low caste and the outcaste is due 
to the increasing hold which the doctrme of transmigra- 
tion has taken upon the Indian people Caste and trans- 
migration, at least when associated with a belief in ha/tma^ 
are mextricably mmgled. If we behove that a man has 
been bom as an outcaste because of some evil that he did 
in a former life — and the evil may have been of an entirely 
ceremonial kind — ^we are tempted to think that we are 
assisting the eternal Im when we tighten the chains that 
bind him. And if, on the other hand, a high caste man 
believes that his superior position is due to the fact that 
he is being rewarded for the good deeds and the good life 
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of a previous existence which he cannot recollect, he is 
not unwilling to assist heredity in seeing to it that his 
reward shall be complete. 

With regard to the treatment of women the readers 
of the five legends beginning with Shahuntald will be 
disposed to think that it has not improved with the passmg 
of the centuries. And their opimon is m many respects 
justified. It IS true that we are told over and over agam 
that a woman’s husband is her highest god, and that her 
chief object m life is to serve him But the story of Rama 
and Slid goes to show to what heights a woman could 
attam more than two thousand years ago in India. Sita 
is the best drawn character m the Rdmdyana She is a 
much finer character than her husband, better even than 
her brother-in-law Lakshmana She is twice most un- 
justly condemned, and her strong and noble nature is best 
revealed when, in response to the cruel suspicions of her 
husband and his subjects, she faces the test of the bummg 
fire and seeks refuge in the earth which opens to receive 
her. There is no cloistered virtue in Sita’s life. She is 
far removed from the evils of the purda system and the 
degradations of polygamy. She lived a free life m the 
forest, the smgle wife of a husband who, despite his later 
foolishness, loved her and held her m reverence. The 
man who drew the character of Sita had no low opmion 
of women. One would even venture to suggest that, 
when he makes Bama and the people of Ayodhya treat 
her so badly, he is showing us, not the fickleness of women 
but the ingratitude of man. But when we read these 
legends which set forth women at their best, and present, 
as the writer thinks, very beautiful pictures of married 
love, we must remember that there is another side to all 
this. To prevent misunderstanding, some illustrations of 
that other side are given in the notes. Accordmg to 
the L<m$ of Manu, women are devoid of all natural 
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affection, fickle in temper and essentially evil minded. 
Love of dress, love of ease and sleep are tke appointed 
lot of the female sex. In the MaJiSbhdTcUciy too, there are 
many passages equally strong. No woman, we are told, 
is fit for mdependence She is only pure so long as she is 
not tempted. Destruction, death and hell, the poison of 
the snake, the sharpness of the razor, the vehemence of 
fire*, are all combined m the person of a woman Once 
in her toils no man can escape They were created for 
no other purpose than to deceive men. Happily we can 
well believe that the love of a man for his wife often rose 
superior to these lugubrious utterances, but so long as 
polygamy is practised and women are kept m seclusion, 
we must beheve that the sentiments just quoted are more 
or less operative 

In the preparation of this book it has been necessary 
to give the larger place to mjths and legends dealing with 
goi and rishis, and for the simple reason that it is with 
gods and T%sh%s that the sources from which our stories 
are drawn chiefly deal. But there are also tales of another 
kmd, and they are to be foimd m the second part of the 
book These stones have to do primarily with men and 
women, and not with gods and supernatural men. They 
tell us of their thoughts and fears, their joys and sorrows, 
their speculations about this hfe and the hereafter. They 
show us what was taught about meekness and temperance, 
about kmdness to man and beast, about patience and 
self-control They dwell on the dangers of anger and 
pride ; on the beauty of truth and purity ; and much of 
all this, though often somewhat negative m tone and too 
ready to dwell on virtues of a passive kmd, is teaching 
that has seldom been surpassed outside the pages of the 
New Testament. There is other teaching of the same 
order in the volumes from which these legends have been 
taken, but as far as it was possible all that is best has found 
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a place m this selection. And this has been done for two 
reasons. The Indian, even the weU-educated Indian, is 
only too often ignorant of his own treasures They he 
hidden in a mass of puerile and sometimes repulsive rubbish, 
while the practice of treatmg everythmg as equally mspired 
leads him, as it has led people of other countries, to reckon 
the jewel and the paste, the false and the true, as of equal 
worth 

But the second reason has to do with Western students 
of Hinduism. Too many of the books written about India 
have dwelt at length on her philosophies and her rehgions, 
on her sectanan rivalries, on her fasts and festivals, and 
m their eagerness to discuss these things they have failed 
to consider as they should the life itself which is bemg 
lived, the opinions and actions common to men and women 
of good will. India has always been remarkable for the 
appositeness and worth of her NUi, sMolcas or moral maxims, 
and we are indebted to writers like Muir and Momer 
Wilbams for making us acquainted with them. But when 
the outsider wonders how a people, bound hand and foot, 
as we reckon, to an unprofitable polytheism, can be so 
attractive in their daily lives, governed by prmciples of 
action which never seemed to influence their gods, he will 
find the explanation in the &ct that the Hindu has lived 
a double life. When he returns to his home from the 
temple of Krishna, the god who played tricks on Indra and 
sported with the milkmaids, or from bowing before the 
phallic emblem of Shiva the blessed god of curst attire,’’ 
the Hindu has no intention, in most cases at least, of 
following the example of gods who, with the exception 
of Bama, are possessed of lower moral qualities than his 
own. In fact, some of his holy books have already warned 
him of the danger of doing so. Revere the actions of 
Krishna,” says one of them, but do not give your mind 
to the domg of them/^ Whatever the gods may do, 
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whatever some of the specially distinguished ns'h%s may 
have done, the householder knows that such deeds are 
not for him. He may give you a most illogical and un- 
satisfactory explanation and say, as he does say m one 
of their commonest proverbs, SamartM ho dosh nali%n ha% 
(The powerful can do what they please and it is not reputed 
sin) But happily with man it is different His moral 
mstmcts have told him that there is somethmg better 
than that He may not have risen to the conception of 
a God who is both righteous and pure Those who care 
to criticise would probably assert that his pantheism, no 
less than his polytheism, renders that impossible But 
(iod fulfils Himself m many ways, and India has heard God 
speaking to her soul, with the result that there has been 
expressed for her in livmg parable and legend that wonderful 
variety of moral teaching which has helped to make her 
people what they are 



MYTHS AND LEGENDS 
OF INDIA. 

PART ONE. 

I. 

THl CHDENING OF THE OCEAN. 

“The demons were the older brothers of the gods, and were con- 
<iuered by the trickery of their younger brothers ” ^MahaXMratat m 33 
60 

In' the golden age, when the world was young, neither 
the gods nor their half-brothers, the demons, were im- 
mortal Like other creatures, they were subject to old 
age and death. This was a defect in their natures which 
they were resolved to remove. A conference of the 
interested parties was accordingly held on the slopes of 
Mount Meru. It was presided over by their grandfather, 
Brahma, the creator god After long consideration, they 
came to the conclusion that if they churned the Sea of 
Milk they would obtain a liquor called omnto, which 
conferred immortality on every one who drank it. In 
reaching this decision, gods and demons received great 
assistance from their grandfather, who dwelt on the 
necessity of their obtaining the co-operation of Vishnu. 
Indeed, one narrative says it was that mighty deity who 
first suggested that they should chum the ocean, and 
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promised that many other thmgs m addition to amnta 
would be secured as well 

Now m those days both gods and demons were equally 
emment for piety and virtue They were the sons of the 
same father, though by different mothers. Their father 
was a very emment nsh,, and there mothers were sisters, 
the daughters of an equally pious and eminent sage, who, 
hke their sire, was one of the god Brahma’s mind-born 
sons. It was therefore very natural that, before they 
set out upon them task, it should be agreed that each 
should share equally m the product of their toil. It was 
a long journey to the Sea of Milk For that ocean is 
the sixth of the seven oceans which in ever-widening 
circles he beyond our world. When they reached 
their destmation, they told the Sea of Milk what they 
mtended domg, and said they hoped their action would 
not cause her any mconvenience The Ocean rephed that 
she was strong enough to stand the agitation which their 
activities would occasion to her, but her consent was 
conditional on their agreemg to give her a share of the 
amnta when it was produced 

Before operations could begin a churning pole was 
necessary, and for that purpose gods and demons decided 
to use a mountam called Mandara It was 77,000 miles 
high, with roots that went an equal distance into the 
earth. When they tried to uproot it, however, they 
found that their united efforts were of no avail They 
therefore went to their grandfather and Vishnu who were 
sitting together, and said they had been foiled at the 
very begin ning of their undertaking, and asked what they 
were to do Vishnu, however, told them they were not to 
worry. The great snake Ananta would soon uproot the 
mountain for them And so indeed xt proved, Ananta 
uprooted the mountain with the greatest ease, for was 
he not a manifestation of Vishnu ? and the brothers soon 
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placed it m position m the midst of the Sea. No difficulty 
was experienced m securmg a churning cord Another 
serpent, VasuM, agreed to act m that capacity. For 
more than a thousand years, gods and demons worked 
at their task. The whirling moimtam caused great 
havoc among the denizens of the ocean, many thousands 
of them being crushed to death, while the heat it en- 
gendered by its rapid movement consumed vast multi- 
tudes of the animals that dwelt on its sides Indeed, 
the whole mountain, with all the beasts and birds that 
lived on it, would have been destroyed had Indra not 
come to the rescue and extinguished the flames with 
great torrents of ram Nor was the snake, Vasuki, at 
all comfortable or pleased with his ignoble and painful 
task The gods had hold of his tail and the demons of 
his head, and as they pulled him back and forward, back 
and forward for a thousand years, he poured forth streams 
of venom from his angry fangs This poison swept along 
the ground and finally over the whole earth like a mighty 
nver, threatenmg to engulf the entire umverse and carry 
to destruction gods and demons, ammals and men. In 
their distress the toilers once more called out for help 
On this occasion they prayed to Shiva, the god of destruc- 
tion. And when their plea was seconded by Vishnu, he 
heard their prayer and drank up the poison Nor did 
this mighty draught do him the sb^test harm But it 
was noted ever after, that it left a blue mark on his throat, 
and to this day his worshippers caU hiTn the blue-throated 
god, m remembrance of the mighty servioe he rendered 
to creation so long ago. As Shiva drank the poison up, 
Vishnu laughingly remarked that as the oldest of the gods, 
it was only right that he should receive the first product 
of the ocean. 

Having been saved from one danger, the gods and 
demons were soon ea^osed to another. The weight of 
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the mouiitaui, enhanced by the fact that it was always 
revolving, and at a very rapid rate, pierced a hole nght 
through the bottom of the earth For a moment they 
did not know what to do, but m their need they turned 
to Vishnu He was, they, said, the preserver and support 
of all creatures, of the gods m particular, and they looked 
to him to steady the mountam, and prevent it from 
smlnng down to hell Thus appealed to, Vishnu at once 
changed himself mto a huge tortoise, stepped into the 
ocean, and placed the mountam on his back Nor did 
he confine himself to this new task. So great is his power, 
and so many are the shapes he is alble to assume, that 
while he supported the mountain on his back, he con- 
tmued to help m the puUmg of the churmng rope, and 
also, seated on a hill top, imparted fresh vigour to his 
fellow-toilers. 

We are not told how much longer demons and celestials 
laboured at their task. But they were very far spent 
when at long last certain objects began to emerge Irom 
the ocean The first to appear was the wonderful cow, 
Surabhi, the nounsher and mother of every one that 
lives. She was followed by the goddess of wine, her 
eyes rolling m a drunken frenzy. The demons would 
have liked to secure her, but she said that she preferred 
the society of the gods. Yet another member of the 
female sex was the next to appear, Lakshmi, the goddess 
of prosperity, seated on a lotus and holding a water-lily 
m her hand. Her advent created a great sensation. 
The minstrels of heaven and the great sages be^m to 
sing her praises. The river Ganges and other sacred 
streams presented themselves before her and asked her 
to bathe in their waters. The four immortal elephants 
that hold up the world filled golden pitchers from the 
sacred steeams and poured water over her, while the 
Sea of Mfik asked her to accept a wreath of never-fading 
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flowers. Wlien site liad been tlnis adorned, she seated 
herself on Vishnu’s lap. The demons tried to gam her 
favour, but she turned her eyes away from them, an 
omen of impendmg doom. Dhanwantari, the physician 
of the gods, and the mventor the Ayur-vedio system 
of medicme, a celestial tree, a horse, the moon, a wonderful 
gem which Vishnu took and placed upon his breast, and 
countless millions of beautiful women, were among the 
other products of the milky sea. These women offered 
themselves to both gods and demons, but as they refused 
to accept them, they have smce been reckoned to be at 
the disposal of everybody. They live m heaven and are 
spoken of as the Apsarases, or heavenly nymphs. 

The physician of the gods was the last to emerge with 
a cup m his hand The vessel contamed the amnta. 
Forgetful of their bargam that each side should share 
equally m the pioduct of then toil, gods and demons began 
to fight for its possession. The battle raged for many 
days. Thousands and thousands of demons were slam 
The earth was covered with dead. Vishnu played a great 
part m the contest And yet for a moment the issue 
trembled m the balance ; because somehow or other the 
demons got a hold of the vessel containing the amnta, 
and were about to drmk it. If they had succeeded m 
doing so, the demons would have been immortal and not 
the gods. But Vishnu once more came to the rescue 
He was both too clever and too quick for his opponents 
Transforming himseK mto a ravishingly beautiful woman, 
he began to flirt with the demons, Entranced by her 
beauty and overcome by infatuation, the deluded fiends 
placed the cup in the deceiver’s hands, and thus lost their 
chance of immortahty for evermore. Eealising that all 
was over, they either plunged into the depths of the 
ocean or took refuge m the bowels of the earth. 

With the amrita thus secured, the gods took the cup 
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from the hands of Vishnu and drank, obtaining, as they 
did so, the gift of immortal life. As they stood m rows, 
passmg the vessel from one to the other, a demon named 
Rahu managed to insinuate hi mself among them. The 
cup was m his hand, nay, the cup was at his bps, and some 
of the amnta was m his throat, when the Sun and Moon 
discovered the wolf in sheep’s clothmg Quick as light, 
they told their fellow-deities what was happening, and 
it was the work of a moment for Vishnu to cut off the 
wretch’s head with his discus. So strong was the blow 
that it sent the head spinning through the air, right up 
mto the sky, while the headless trunk shook the earth in 
its fall, *\^at would have happened if the demon had 
succeeded m swallowing the amnta, we are not told. In 
any case the loss of his head did not deprive him of life, 
and from that day to this Rahu has never forgiven the 
Sun and Moon. Time after time he has persistently 
attempted to swallow them both, and that is the ex- 
planation of the eclipses from which these two bodies 
periodically suffer. 

Greatly delighted with their success, the gods put 
Mount Mandara back in his place and set out for heaven, 
rending the air with their shouts. When they reached 
the upper world they made the most careful arrangements 
for the guardmg of the amf'iJta* A great wheel, as sharp 
as a razor, and shining like the sun, revolves round it 
unceasmgly, and two huge serpents, with winkless eyes, 
keep watch and ward mght and day 

MaJiMMtoM, i. 17, 
Mmdyma, i. 45. 



II. 


THE OUNOTNG OF INDRA. 

“ Indra is like a dog in his ways Though king of the gods, there is 
no limit to his deceitfulness and viUamy He loves another’s loss and 
his own gam He is crafty and disreputable, and has no faith in any 
one ” — Rdmdyan of Tvlsiddfi, ii 399-400 

When Diti, the mother of the demons, heard that her 
children had been slam, she vowed that she would have 
revenge. She therefore approached her husband, and said 
that she was resolved to give birth to a son who would be 
strong enough to fight with and slay Indra, the kmg of the 
gods. Her husband was Ml of sympathy with her m 
her sorrow, and undertook to do what was expected of 
Jum. But he pomted out that a son, capable of slaymg 
Indra, could oidy be procured if she kept herself absolutely 
pure, and engaged m austerities for no less a period than 
a thousand years. In fact, he said that the son bom 
under such conditions would not only be successM in 
killing India, but would be able to destroy the three worlds. 
Hob long after, husband and wife went their own ways ; 
he to resume the practice of austerities which his wife’s 
appeal had interrapted, she to engage in her millennial 
toil. 

We are not told what was the nature of the asceticism 
in which Diti engaged, but it is manifest that she began 
and carried it on with the utmost confidence as to the 
result. Nor was she the least dismayed when her step- 

7 
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son, Indra, came to help her m her labours It was Indra’s 
destruction that she sought , the overthrow of his brother 
celestials that she most desired But she allowed him, 
nevertheless, to gather wood for the sacred fire, to carry 
water, to supply her with roots and fruit, and to place m 
its proper position the sacred grass so necessary to the 
efficacy of her prayers And when she was eichausted 
with her labours, she permitted him to massage her weary 
limbs 

When nme hundred and nmety years had passed away, 
Diti could restrain herself no longer Without the least 
attempt at concealment she told her stepson what her 
object was In ten years,” she said, “ I shall give birth 
to a son It IS for this I have toiled and prayed, and 
when he is born he will relieve you of all the trouble 
that IS involved in rulmg over the three worlds You 
will not need to worry any more, and the fever of your 
heart will be stilled ” 

Indra made no reply. But that very day when the sun 
was high in the heavens, Diti lay down to rest, and as she 
did so, apparently too exhausted to reahse what she was 
doing, she made a fnghtful blunder. It was the first 
mistake of which she had been gmlty throughout the 
centuries She put her feet where her head should have 
been, and thereby made herself impure. Now her husband 
had told her that she must exercise the most scrupulous 
care, and avoid every possible tamt of ceremonial im- 
purity. When Indra saw his stepmother make this fatal 
error, he knew that his opportumty had come at last. 
Greatly delighted, he at once entered mto her womb 
and divided the embryo which it contained into seven 
parts. The embryo raised a mighty shout, and Diti 
awoke. Strange to say, when Indra explained to her 
what had happened, and showed her how she herself 
was to blame, she meekly acknowledged her fault. Indeed 
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she said that her stepson was perfectly justified in what 
he had done. But she had one request to make, and it 
was that the sundered embryo might become the seven 
Maruts, or gods of the storm And so it came to pass. 
The new deities were called Maruts, because Indra told 
them not to weep, and ever smce they have ranged about 
the sky, armed with lightnmg, and riding on the wmds. 
Diti was apparently very satisfied with this arrangement, 
and we are told that, accompamed by her stepson, she 
went off to heaven. 

It IS recorded m the Rdmdyana that Kama, prmce of 
Ayodhya, visited the very place where Diti had her hermi- 
tage, and was so faithfully served by the great god Indra 

Rdmdyana, i. 46-47 



III. 


A WONDEEFUL COW. 

The man who threatens to stnke a Brahmin shall remain in hell for 
a hundred years Bor every particle of dust that sucks up the blood of 
a Brahmm, the man who caused that blood to flow must spend one 
thousand years in hell — Laws of Mansi, m 207-208, iv 166-168 

This wonderful cow, otherwise known as the cow of plenty, 
was one of the many products which the gods secured at 
the churning of the ocean. It was called Surabhi, or 
Kamdhenu, and became the property of the risht Vasishtha. 
This cow was able to yield its fortunate possessor any- 
thmg he happened to desire It didn’t matter what it 
was , food of every kmd, things to eat and thmgs to drink, 
thmgs to sup or things to suck, as well as clothes and 
precious gems Whenever her fortunate owner uttered 
the word give, the cow was there to yield him an im- 
mediate answer No wonder jealousy and greed were 
roused m the hearts of every one who saw or heard of the 
amazmg creature. Now it so happened that the great 
kmg, Vishvamitra, was on a huntmg expedition which 
brought him, with many of his followers, to the hermitage 
of Vasishtha The holy man not only greeted the monarch 
with every appropriate courtesy, but he called upon the 
cow to produce a most sumptuous feast for the entertain- 
ment of the kmg and his attendants Food and dnnk of 
every sort and kind, clothes and gems, as they issued 
from the cow in what seemed an endless stream, filled the 
heart of the monarch with joy and gladness. But, alas I 
baser feelmgs also stirred the royal breast, and he began 
to ask why a hermit in the forest should possess such an 
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uneadmg source oi wealth It would be much more 
reasonable, he thought, if the creature were m his hands 
to supply his many and constant needs. He therefore 
oJffered the mM ten thousand cows m return for the cow 
of plenty When the holy man refused to listen to the 
proposal, he offered his whole kmgdom But when he 
refused this magnificent offer, giving as his excuse that the 
cow not only supplied the necessary material for his own 
sacrifices, but served a like purpose for the gods and the 
spints of the dead, the kmg replied “ Don’t you remember 
that I am a kmg and a member of the wamor caste, and 
kings take what they want, take it by force.” To this 
threat Vasishtha made a very meek reply He acknow- 
ledged that he was only a Brahmm whose life was devoted 
to asceticism and the study of the Vedas Brahmms did 
not profess to set themselves m opposition to the might 
and strength of armed men And he supposed it was not 
for him to resist. Monarchs did what they liked, they 
took what they wanted and never gave the matter a 
moment’s thought. The upshot of the conversation was 
that the kmg put a rope round the cow’s neck and began 
to lead her away The poor animal was very unwillmg 
to go She turned pathetic eyes in the direction of the 
nsJii and refused to budge a single inch. The king struck 
her over the head several times with a stick For some 
time the sage never said a word, but at last he spoke and 
said My dear and lovmg cow, I hear your cries, I don’t 
w sh to lose you But what can I do ^ A king is all- 
powerfuL He is takmg you away by force and I cannot 
pre vent h i m It is the duty of a Brahmm to be patient 
and to forgive.” When the cow heard these words she 
brpke away feom her captor and came running to the 
feet : Do you wish me to go ^ ” she cried. Have 
yotf lost all your affection for me? Do you not care 
whetli^er the king i'*’* breats me or not ? Have you abandoned 
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me entirely ^ To this the holy man with wonderful 
patience and self-restramt made answer : What can I 
say ? A warrior’s strength lies in the force he is able to 
exert ; a Brahmin’s strength consists m the spirit of for- 
giveness which he displays If you wish to go with him, 
go. But I certainly do not abandon you ” W'ell 
then,” cried the cow, if you say you don’t abandon me, 
that is enough I won’t be taken by force ” As she said 
this the whole appearance and aspect of the cow under- 
went an amazmg change Her eyes flashed fixe. Her 
head and neck grew to an enormous size, and she rushed 
at the kmg and his followers But what was still more 
wonderful, great showers of burnmg coal began to issue 
from her tail, and the burnmg coal was followed by troops 
of soldiers who issued not only from her tail, but from 
her udder and her sides, even from her urme and dung, 
and the froth of her mouth. These countless hosts belonged 
to many countries and races of men. There were Greeks, 
Huns, Scythians, Parthians, Chinese, wild aborigines, 
barbarians and outcastes among them, and they wore 
the garments and carried the weapons peculiar to their 
country and race. As they poured forth they attacked 
the kmg and his attendants with the utmost fury But 
they were content with giving them a good fright. Because 
we are told that though they chased Vishvamitra and his 
men for a distance of seventy-seven miles, they did not 
slay any of them 

When Vishvamitra had recovered breath, he was alrealy 
a changed man He had boasted that kmgs could do 
what they liked But now he realised that kings were 
very feeble persons compared with Brahmins. As. he 
said, Asceticism is the only true strength.” He therefore 
abandoned his Mngdom and went to live in a forest. 'Je 
had resolved that he would compel the gods to make 'ntyi 
a Brahmin And in the end, after many years of the most 
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astounding austerities, he achieved his impossible task 
The whole world was filled with his glory, and when he 
went to heaven he drank Soma with the god Tndra. 

That IS how the MaJiabhdrata is content to leave the 
story. But the Rdmdyana tells us that before ownmg 
defeat, Vishvamitra made another and more violent 
effort to overcome the sage’s power. It also reports a 
great slaughter on both sides, and says that it required a 
great and special effort on the part of the cow before she 
secured the final victory In the end, however, the victory 
was final and complete. Vasishtha had the satisfaction 
of seemg the long’s followers, who had by this time swelled 
to a vast army, lying dead at his feet The only exceptions 
were Vishvamitra and his sole survivmg son. In the heat 
of the combat no less than a hundred sons of that monarch 
had tried to slay the sage, but with his angry glance he 
reduced them all to ashes. Thirstmg for revenge, Vish- 
vamitra handed over his kingdom to the son already 
mentioned and retired to the Himalayas, where he devoted 
himself for many years to securing the favour of the great 
god Shiva When Shiva at last appeared and asked him 
what he wanted, he entreated the god to explam to him 
the use of every weapon that had ever been wielded by not 
only gods and r%shis, but by every kind of spirit, whether 
kmdly or malign Shiva not only heard the monarch’s 
prayer, but supplied him with a stock of celestial weapons. 
Their names are given m detail. They were endowed 
with miraoulous power, and, being the property of so great 
a god, the kmg was confident that no one would be able 
to resist him. And so he hastened to Vasishtha’s hermitage. 
The first thing he did was to set it on fire The sage’s 
pupils were pamc-stncken, and urged then master to take 
refuge in flight. This he scornfully refused to do. Instead 
he bade them wait and see how he would punish the in- 
cendiary. But they would not stay. They fled m all 
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directions. What happened to the cow we are not told, 
but it IS said that the alarm spread to the beasts and 
birds that freq^uented the neighbourmg woods, with the 
result that Vasishtha was left entirely alone He was, 
however, not the least afraid And so he advanced to 
meet the king In his hand he earned his staff, the Brah- 
min’s staff, his only weapon When he demanded to 
know what new folly the lang was devismg, Vishvamitra 
rephed by launching his weapons, one after another, at 
the sage But each and all of them were robbed of their 
power by the mere raising of the Brahrmn’s staff They 
poured upon the samt like ram , but one after the other 
the Brahmm’s staff consumed them. There lemamed 
one weapon only, which Vishvamitra had not so far dared 
to employ It was the dart of Brahma, the most powerful 
of all. It IS mdeed a most temble weapon. As the 
monarch raised it m his hand the gods were filled with 
fear As he cast it forth the three worlds trembled But 
it failed also. What could it do against the power of a 
Brahmm ? At this particular moment a great change 
came over the appearance of the sage He was somethi^ 
wonderful and awful to behold. Great sparks of fire 
flashed from every pore m his body, and he seemed to be 
surrounded by smoke and flame His staff was equally 
wonderful As it absorbed and overcame the dart of 
Brahma, it shone like the sceptre of Yama, the god of the 
lower world, like the fire of Fate, which desolates the 
umverse. It was then and then only that Vishvamitra 
owned defeat A Brahimn’s staff had vanquished every 
weapon that the great god Shiva possessed. A wamor’s 
strength was as nothing compared with that of a Brflhmm. 
And so he resolved that by the might of his austerities 
he would achieve that lofty pinnacle 

MahSbhwrata, 1 . 177. 

i 61-55. 
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“ The gods are a mean-spmted crew , though they dwell on high, their 
acts are low They cannot endure to see another’s prospenty” — 
BUm&yan of Tidsid^, n 230 


The foregoing legend has told us howthe Brahmin Vasishtha 
humiliated king Vishvanutra, and of his consequent resolve 
to secure equahty with the priest When he sought to 
conciliate the god Shiva, he had gone to the Himalayas, 
but on this occasion he went to the south of India He 
was accompanied by his wife. And there he hved for a 
thousand years, engaged m austerities of the most rigid 
kind, while roots and fruits were his only food Such 
asceticism was bound to procure some response from 
heaven, and when the thousand years had passed away, 
Brahma, the creator god, or grandfather, as he is called, 
appeared before the kmg, and said that his penitential 
toil had secured for him a place among these very eminent 
persons known as Bajarshis or royal sages But the god 
.said nothing about BrShmia>hood, and without waiting to 
be questioned, disappeared feom view. Presumably he 
saw that Vishvanutra was not satisfied, for we are told 
that the monarch held down his head in shame and sorrow. 
And then he spoke. “ What do I care for the rank of 
royal sage. Is this aU the recognition they are prepared 
to give me after a thousand years of toil * ” But he 
would not own defeat, and resolved to redouble his efiorts. 
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But owmg to certain inconveniences which had arisen 
in Southern India, he resolved to return to the North 
On this occasion he decided to go to Pushkar, where there 
IS a pleasant lake, a spot that is to this day pre-eminently 
holy, m the eyes of all Hindus, for its cleansmg power 
And there he spent another thousand years , his austerities 
were as iigid as before, while roots and fruits were, as 
formerly, his only food When the second thousand years 
had expired, Brahma once more appeared on the scene 
He had come, he said, to congratulate the monarch on his 
praiseworthy efforts and to confer on him the honourable 
title of Sage. It wJl be noted that on this occasion the 
god dropped the invidious reference to the monarch’s 
birth and caste To this announcement Vishvamitra did 
not deign to offer any reply. Of course he was not satisfied 
He would not be content until the god had made him a 
Brahmin, and addressed him by that name He therefore 
resumed his austerities, as determmed as he had ever 
been to bend the celestial to his will. 

But, alas ! the gods had plotted his downfall When 
many more years had passed, Menaka, the lovely nymph, 
came down from heaven to bathe m the sacred waters. 
Vishvamitra saw her as she sported there. Smitten by 
her charms, he invited her to share his hermitage, and for 
ten years the two hved together. During all that time 
the kmg abandoned the practice of asceticism and listened 
to the voice of his passions alone But at last his eyes 
were opened, and, overcome by shame and anger, he realised 
that the coming of the nymph was a conspiracy of the 
gods Unable to break his purpose in any other way, 
they had ensnared him in the net of desire, and robbed 
him of all the merit he had so labonously acquired. 

He therefore told his temptress to depart, while for 
himself he fled from the scene of his downfall and took 
refuge among the Himalayas. There he added to his 
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austenties by taking the vow of chastity and bringing his 
senses under control. In these he persevered for another 
thousand years By the end of that time the gods had 
become positively alarmed, and at a conference which was 
held m heaven it was decided to confer on binn the rank 
of Mtghty Smnt It was Brahma who once again ap- 
proached him and conveyed the decision of his brother 
celestials. But Vishvamitra made the calm reply, “ There 
18 only one title that will satisfy me. TVhen you address 
me by the name of Brahmm, then and then only shall I 
be content.” “ If that is what you want,” said Brahma, 
“ you will have to make a bigger effort than any you have 
yet made ” 

The god went off to heaven , and now we learn what 
were the austerities to which the monarch bent his soul. 
The text so far has been content to speak of Vishvamitra’s 
asceticism in general terms. It now condescends to give 
details He stood on one foot for a thousand years 
He held his arms high above his head all that time. He 
never moved, night or day. In the hot days of summer 
he practised the penance of the five fires. In the ramy 
season he was exposed to wind and rain, seeking no shelter. 
If he ever lay down at all he made the mountam torrents 
his bed. The air was his only food throu^out the pass- 
ing of the centuries. If the gods were afraid before, they 
were now fiyded with consternation. It was manifest that 
something must be done, and done qmckly, to save the 
gods from disaster, and crush for ever this ambitious 
and rel^Hess devotee. Indra was specially distressed, 
and it was he who contrived the plot which seemed to 
offer most hopes of a successful issue. We have seen how 
they succeeded m the case of Menaki. Indra now 
summoned another celestial nymph to his presence Her 
name was Rambha. When told to go and tempt Vishva- 
mitra, as Menaka had tempted him, Bambha was greatly 
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alarmed Slie reminded the god that the ascetic was a 
very powerful person, and would be certain to curse her 
She therefore entreated Indra not to send hex on such a 
dangerous task But the god told her not to be afraid 
He himself would go with her m the form of a cuckoo 
It was the season of spring The god of love would lend 
his aid, and the three combmed would beguile the hermit 
Her beauty, his music, and the power of love would lead 
the monarch from the paths of virtue and rob him of all 
that he had gamed Accordingly Indra and Hambha, 
accompamed by the god of love, went down to earth and 
began to besiege the heart of the sage Seated among 
the branches of a neighbourmg tree, the cuckoo sang his 
sweetest notes. The nymph approached ever nearer and 
nearer, displaying aU her charms. The heart of the 
saint was stirred The music touched his heart. He 
saw and confessed that the maiden was very beautiful. 
But when the god prolonged his note, and the nymph 
began to smile, Vishvanutra recognised that the gods 
were once more plottmg his destruction. Poor Eambha 
was the chief object of his wrath. He cursed her to be 
charged mto a stone, and to remain on the place where 
she then was for ten thousand years. As for Indra 
the god of love, they disappeared. 

But though he had resisted this great temptation, the 
monarch knew that by givmg way to anger he had lost 
a great deal of his ascetic merit, and that success would 
only be possible when he had completely subdued his 
wrath. He accordingly resolved to give himself up to 
this one object He would not speak to any one. He 
would observe the vow of silence for a thousand years. 
He would not pemut anger to have any hold on him for 
a thousand years. And so it was. He never opened 
his mouth, he never spoke, he never ate, he even held 
his breath for all that time. The result of this unparalleled 
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asceticism was that the body of the samt became as dry 
as a log of wood, and never once did anger obtain posses- 
sion of his heart. 

When the thousand years were over, and Vishvamitra 
had completed his vow, he sat down to eat some boiled 
rice But the sleepless Indra was close at hand. Assuming 
the guise of a Brahmm beggar, he approached the kmg 
and asked for the rice. Without the least hesitation 
Vishvamitra handed him the whole. He watched the 
Brahmm eat it and never said a word Not only did he 
remam silent, but he turned to his ascetic task, and for 
another thousand years resumed the vow which he had 
hoped to break with that sohtary meal of rice. And so 
for yet another thousand years he never breathed, he 
never ate, he never spoke But if the ascetic could stand 
the stram of such austenties, Nature could not. The 
samt was unmoved, but the three worlds were in a state 
of bewilderment and terror. Gods and samts, demons 
and serpents, gathered together m one motley throng 
and told Brahma that something must be done They 
had done there best to overthrow the samt. Lust, greed, 
and anger, they had tempted him by all three. They 
had failed completely, with the result that his powers 
were greater than before Inoimediate action was 
necessary if the three worlds were to be saved from de- 
struction. They had only to look around and see what 
was already happening. Nature was m a state of con- 
vulsion. The sun had ceased to shme, the hills had sunk 
to the level of the plains, the waves of the sea refused to 
retire, religion was imperilled and the gods would be 
speedily dethroned It was manifest that the monarch 
was resolved to destroy everythmg, if he did not get an 
answer to his prayer. They concluded by saying that 
they thought the Grandsire should make Vishvamitra a 
Brahmm. As far as they were concerned, they would 
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give km laidra’s post and make km king of heaven, if 
they thought that would pacify km The creator accepted 
the advice of his brother celestials, and calling Vishvaimtra 
Brahmin smnt, said that he and the other gods bemg 
very pleased with the austerities m which he had so long 
mdulged, proposed to reward km with the rank ol Brahmin. 
He added the hope that he would hve long and be happy. 
But Vishvamitra, having been disappomted so often, was 
determined that ks new rank should be openly acknow- 
ledged by some member ol the Brahmin caste He 
therefore asked that his old enemy Vasishtha, the greatest 
of all Brahmins, be called on to confirm the boon which 
the gods had granted Some difficulty was experienced 
m peisuadmg Vasishtha to consent But when he did 
come at last, he declared m the piesence of the assembled 
gods, that Vishvamitra’s title was without a flaw. He 
was a leal Brdhmarshi , that is, both a Brahmin and a 
samt. When this matter had been thus happily settled, 
the celestials went ofi to heaven. As for Vishvamitra, 
he was immensely delighted. He even became the friend 
of his old enemy, contmuing to live through many genera- 
tions and known to every age as the greatest of all ascetics, 
asceticism incarnate. 

Rdmdyam^ L 67 - 66 . 
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THE OUTCASTE WHO WAS EAISED TO THE 
SKIES. 

“ What man desirous of hfe would injure Brahmins, to whose support 
the three worlds and the gods owe their eiastence A Brahmm, be he 
Ignorant or learned, is a mighty god They could create othei worlds 
and other guardians of the world, and deprive the gods of their divine 
station ’* — Laws of Mann, ix 314-317 

There once lived m the famous citj of Ayodhya a 
monarch of the solar race — ^his name was Tnshanku — ^who 
formed a very strange resolve It was that he would 
offer such a sacrifice as would compel the gods to admit 
him to heaven m his bodily form. He accordingly sum- 
moned to his presence his minister of state, the sage 
Vasishtha, and mvited his assistance, How there was 
no greater Brahmm anywhere than Vasishtha But he 
rephed that the monarch was asking the impossible, and 
such a sacrifice was quite beyond his power. Nothing 
daunted by this firm refusal, Trishanku approached 
Vasishtha’s hundred sons. These young men were at the 
time engaged in the practice of austerities, and as the king 
drew near with clasped hands, the very picture of humil- 
ity and reverence, they asked him what boon he desired 
The monarch explamed that he wished their assistance 
in the performance of a sacrifice which would raise him 
to heaven m his bodily form. But unfortunately he not 
only said that he had failed to gam their father’s assistance, 
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but indicated as well that in bis opinion tbe sage bad not 
been as cordial as be might bare been. Sucb an observa- 
tion was enough to rouse the wrath of any well-conditioned 
sons, and they asked tbe monarch m angry tones what 
be meant by commg to them when their father had already 
rejected his prayer. If their father was unequal to such 
a sacrifice, so were they, and Trishanku had been guilty 
of a great sm m commg to them At the same time, they 
would like him to know that their father was competent 
to perform any sacrifice that had ever been offered in 
heaven, earth, or hell. Presumably by that observation 
they meant that the object on which Trishanku had set 
his heart was impossible of attamment, and that entrance 
to heaven m bodily form could not be secured by any sort 
of human effort. Be that as it may, Trishanku added 
to his folly by losing his temper also, and teUmg the young 
men that if neither they nor their father were fit for the 
duty he had proposed ontrustmg to them, he would find 
somebody who was Such language was not to be endured, 

and before Trishanku knew what had happened to him, 
the ascetics cursed the kmg and changed him into a 
Chandala. Now a Chandala is the lowest of all outcaste8.«)f 
There is no human bemg more degraded. A Chandala 
IS the son of a Brahmm woman who has had iatercourse 
with a man of low caste. And Manu says m his Laws 
that a Chandala must not dare even to look at a Brahmin, 
and that those who have any regard for religion must 
shun his presence They are not allowed to live in any 
village , their only permitted wealth is dogs and donkeys ; 
their dress is the garments of the dead By royal ordinance 
they act as public executioners, and carry to the grave the 
corpses of those who die without kith or kin. It was into 
such a fearful creature that this mighty monarch of the 
solar race was changed by the curse of Vasishtha’s sons. 
In his anger he had forgotten what a terrible thing it is to 
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ofEend any member of the priestly caste. The same law- 
book warns kmgs and prmces that they must never make 
a Brahmin angry, because a Brahmin is able by his curses 
to destroy all that a kmg has. And it goes on to tell how 
Brahmms by their curses have destroyed the world by 
fire, made the sea undrmkable, and the moon to wax and 
wane Nay, even more than that, it says that Brahmms 
should be honoured m every way, because whether they 
are wise or ignorant, good or bad, every one of them is a 
very great god ; indeed they are greater than the gods, 
because the gods depend on the Brahmms for their con- 
tinued existence, and should the Brahmms so resolve, 
they could create new worlds and new gods Tnshanku 
then should have known not to offend Vasishtha’s sons, 
but anger robbed him of his imderstandmg and he found 
himself changed mto a base Chandala, of horrid aspect and 
clothed m rags Bound his neck there hung a garland of 
human skulls , his body was daubed with ashes gathered 
at a bummg ghaut BSs ornaments of gold had become 
iron shackles When his ministers and attendants saw 
the transformation they fled m every direction, leaving 
their master entirely alone But though his outward 
appearance had been thus woefully changed, the monarch 
was still master of his soul, and his resolve remained 
unshaken Not only so, but he had already decided whose 
help he would mvoke. He had heard of king Vishvamitra 
and the amazing austerities he was practising m Southern 
India. And no doubt he had heard als9^f how his royal 
brother had come into conflict with Tasishtha and his 
hundred sons. It was Vishvamitra's help, then, that he 
was determined to obtain, and with that object in view 
he set out for the south of India. In due course he reached 
Vishvamitra^s hermitage, and told to wiUmg ears the story 
of his wrongs. From the way in which he spoke, Tnshanku 
a|)parently was still of the opinion that, in seekmg to go 
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to heaven m his bodily form he was asking for no unusual 
boon. Indeed, he dwelt on the number of sacrifices he had 
already offered— no less than a hundred, and complamed 
that despite such a great expenditure he was to get no 
reward. Besides that, he had never once told a he , if 
Vishvamitra doubted his word, he swore on his honour 
as a member of the warrior caste that he had never once 
told a lie. He had been a just and mdustrious ruler, 
interested m the welfare of his subjects His character 
and conduct had always given satisfaction to his spintual 
giudes, and yet when he apphed to them for assistance m 
attammg the object on which he had set his heart, they 
had spumed him from their presence and finally placed 
him under their curse In fact ” said Tnshanku, I have 
come to the conclusion that it is no use trymg to do 
anything. Man’s toil all goes for nothing. Everything 
is under the control of Destiny, and Fate rules all.’’ But 
despite this pessimistic observation, Trishanku’s next 
remark showed that his purpose was still unshaken. For 
he appealed to Vishvamitra to help him in the celebration 
of his proposed sacrifice, persuaded as he was that between 
them they would meet and overcome the power of Fate. 

By the response which he made, Vishvamitra showed 
that he was as courageous as his friend. He not only 
promised to assist him m the way he required, but he 
calmly told him not to worry. He would gather together 
a great company of Brahmins, saints and ascetics from all 
quarters, and he would guarantee that between them they 
would perform such a sacrifice as would not only raise 
Trishanku to the skies, but raise him as he then was, with 
all the degrading marks of his Chandalhood still upon 
him. 

The reader will remember that m his contest with 
Vaskhtha, the hundred sons of Vishvamitra had all been 
slain. But during his residence m Southern India his 
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Wife had borne Mm four other sons. These had now 
grown np to manhood, and in accordance with their 
father’s mstructions they went round most of the hermi- 
tages m India, mvitmg samts and ascetics to come and 
assist their father at the sacrifice wMch he proposed to 
offer on Trishanku’s behalf A very large number of 
Brahmins accepted the invitation, and none of those who 
came appear to have ob]ected to a member of the warrior 
caste assuming to himself a prerogative which belonged 
to the priestly caste, and to the priestly caste alone. But 
there was one hermitage where the messengers of Vish- 
vamitra received a curt refusal And that, of course, 
was the hermitage of Vasishtha In the estimation of that 
mighty saint, such an mvitation was a double insult, 
and in a voice trembhng with passion he asked how it 
was possible for any self-respecting Brahmin to be present 
at a sacnfice where the presiding priest was a member 
of the wamor caste No god would look with favour on 
the offenngs of a base-bom Chandala , and he wondered 
who the Brahmms were that had consented to be present 
and to eat food which was the gift of an outcaste When 
Vishvamitra’s sons got homo and told their father what 
Vasishtha had said, Ms anger knew no bounds. With 
flaming eyes he cned, “ What do the wicked rascals mean ^ 
How do they dare to censure me ^ I have practised the 
most severe austerities, and my character is without 
blame. But I shall be revenged. The curse that fell 
upon Trishanku shall fall upon Vasishtha. He, too, shall 
be changed into a Chandala. And as for his hundred sons, 
I condemn them to an even more frightful fate Not for 
one lifetime, but for seven hundred lives, I condemn them 
to roam the earth, fnendless and forlorn, shunned and 
abhorred by all ; clad m dead men’s clothes, feeding on 
dogs’ flesh, ugly and misshapen in body, indulging in 
every form of wicked deed.” 
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Haying thus relieved his feelings, Vishyainitra addressed 
the BraLmms who came in response to his mvitation If 
any of them had cherished doubts as to the propriety of 
their host’s intentions, they did not venture to express 
them Indeed they told one another that if they did not 
accede to his wishes, they would be cursed as heartily as 
Vasishtha and his hundred sons had been. And so the 
sacrifice was begun What the exact nature of the 
sacrifice was, we are not told But it is said that the sacred 
texts were repeated m careful accordance with the pre- 
scribed usage, and the gods were requested to appear and 
to accept their share of the offerings. But the gods made 
no response, and not one of them appeared. Wlien 
Vishvamitra saw that the gods were not coming and the 
sacrifice had proved of no avail, he broke mto another 
passion of wrath Turning to his friend, he said that if 
the sacrifice was meffectual, they would soon be witnesses 
of his ascetic power. And mdeed there was seen a sight 
such as the eyes of man had never gazed upon before 
For Vishvamitra was resolved that he would not own 
defeat As the reader knows, the monarch had acquired 
an immense stock of ascetic merit, and this he was pre- 
pared to expend in raising Trishanku to the skies. And 
so he called aloud, Tnshanku, in virtue of my ascetic 
merit do thou ascend to heaven, ascend in person, as thou 
art, clothed as thou art, with aU the marks of degradation 
upon thee ” And to the amazement of the beholders, 
Trishanku was seen to rise from the ground, to rise higher 
and higher, and m his bodily form, until he seemed to be 
entering heaven But though the gods had been silent, 
they were not asleep. Indra, the fang of heaven, at least 
was watching all that took place. And as Tnshanku 
appeared, as it were, at the very gate of heaven, the god 
cned aloud, Turn back, Trishanku, turn back. You 
cannot enter heaven. You are not entitled to come here, 
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you who have been cursed by your spiritual guide.” In 
obedience to the command of the god, Tnshanku began to 
fall headlong, and as he did so, he cried out to Vishva- 
mitra to save him. Then mdeed began a contest between 
the might of the celestials and the might of the samt. 
Indra cried out, Descend * Descend ^ ” Vishvamitra 
cned out, “ Stay where you are,” with the result that 
Tnshanku hung suspended in the sky Nor was this the 
end of the matter Beside himself with anger, Vishva- 
mitra created a large number of stars ; he caEed mto bemg 
seven new rish%s , he even went the length of creating 
new gods, and swore that if Indra did not take care, he 
would create another Indra 

There was thus created a situation of the most serious 
import, which required immediate handling The result 
was that not only the gods, but a large number of demons 
and glorified saints presented themselves before Vishva- 
mitra, and m the most submissive manner begged him 
to reconsider his action. They respectfully observed that 
it was most improper to insist that Tnshanku should enter 
heaven without first gettmg nd of his body, especially 
m view of the fact that he was labouring under the efiects 
of a most humdiatmg curse. But Vishvamitra refused to 
listen to any arguments He had pledged his word to 
Tnshanku, and his oath must be fulfilled. Tnshanku 
must get mto heaven, and the stars he had created must 
remain fox ever in the sky, a witness to his ascetic power. 
He said nothing, however, about the new gods whom he 
called into existence, and we are left m ignorance as to 
their future fate. When the celestials had heard this 
ultimatum, they felt that there was nothmg for them but 
to agree And yet as we read the text it would seem as if 
some sort of compromise was arrived at, for this is how 
the answer of the celestials runs, The stars you have 
created will remain shining in the firmament with Tris- 
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haiiku m their midst ” as if he had not attained heaven 
itself In any case, Vishvamitra expressed his satisfaction 
with the answer, and when the sacrifices had been com- 
pleted both gods and Brahmins returned to their respective 
abodes It was m this maimer, then, that Trishanku’s 
ambition was reahsed We can still behold him shinmg 
in the sky as glorious in his appearance as a god 

Ramayana, i. 67-60 
Laws of Mam, IX 313, x 61. 



VI. 


A MAN SACRIFICE 

“ The slaughtei oi: human beings as saoiihce to the gods is never seen 
Why then do you desire to baciifice human beings to Shiva ? You are 
tieatmg men as if they wore beasts ” 

“ By malang a pilgrimage to the well» Tamraruna, you obtain the 
same benefit as is got from a man sacrifice — Mafiabfmata, u 22^ in. 
84 


A 

Harisohandra, king of Ayodliya, was childless, despite 
the fact that he had a hundred wives. A conversation 
that he had with the nshi Narada only deepened his 
regret that he should have no son to succeed him on the 
throne JFor that pious sage told him that the pleasure 
which a father found m his son was greater than all other 
pleasures combmed. Clothes kept out cold, food nourished 
the body, ornaments of gold added to one’s beauty, 
marriage brought with it a dowry, a wife was a friend, and 
a daughter, well, she was an object of compassion, but a 
son shone like a light m heaven. Indeed, a father began 
to live over agam m the face of his son. And a wife was 
only a wife m name until she became the mother of a boy, 
who achieves for his sire the gift of immortality. Even 
the beasts of the field know that the creature who does 
not beget offspring has no place m the world 

Happily, Narada did not confine himself to vam words. 
He advised him to go to Varuna, the god of the firmament, 

Sd 
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and promise that if the god would grant him a son he 
would offer him up as a sacrifice Without thinking of 
the mental agony that must subsequently ensue, the 
monarch addressed the god m the manner prescnbed by 
the sage, and said that if he gave him a son he would 
promise to offer him up as a sacrifice Varuna heard 
the monaich’s prayer, and m course of time a man-child 
was born He received the name of Eohita. But as 
soon as he was born the god appeared and called upon 
the Inng to implement his promise. Haiischandra, how- 
ever, rephed, “ Animals are not smtable foi sacnfice until 
they are ten days old,” and Varuna consented to wait 
for ten days But when the ten days were over, and he 
came and asked that the child should be sacrificed, the 
king said, “ No one ever thinks of sacnficmg an animal 
until its first teeth have grown When his teeth have 
grown, I shaE implement my promise ” The god once 
more accepted the excuse and waited till the teeth had 
grown. But, when the god came and asked that there 
should be no more delay, the king ez^lamed that they 
must wait till the first teeth had fallen But when the 
first teeth had faUen and the god had come again, the 
king asked Varuna to wait till the second teeth appeared, 
and when the second teeth appeared he reminded the 
god that his son belonged to the warrior caste, and a 
man of the warrior caste was not fit to be a sacnfice until 
he had been endued with armour. In this way the monarch 
was able to evade the fulfilment of his pledge until his 
son reached manhood. By that time, however, he fdt 
that he could not invent any further excuse, and he sent 
for his son. When Bohita heard of the awful fate tkat. 
was in store for him, and that he was to be offered up as 
a sacnfice to the god, he seized his bow and fled to the 
forest, 

Varuna was very angry at bemg thus deprived of his 
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victim, and in pumshment for the evasion of which he 
had been gnilty, he aflSiicted the king with the disease of 
dropsy. When the news of his father’s affliction reached 
the pnnce, he left the forest and entered a village. It 
was apparently his intention to return home and dehver 
his father from the curse that had befallen him But 
in the village he met the god Indra, in the gmse of a 
Brahmin, who told him that there was no happiness for 
any one who did not lead a wandermg life, and that even 
the best of men fell victims to the bondage of sm when 
they failed to avoid human habitations In view of the 
fact that he had received this advice from a Brahmin 
whose words ought to be obeyed, Rohita resumed his 
forest life Nevertheless, he was not content, and on 
several occasions he resolved to go back to his father’s 
house But every time he entered a village he was met 
by the disguised Indra, who gave him the same advice 
as before, and sang the praises of a wandermg life. This 
went on for six years, and Rohita could wait no longer. 

Now it so happened that just at that time Rohita 
came across a nsH named Ajigart, with his wife and 
three sons, m great distress for want of food. The youth 
at once proposed to buy one of the three sons, and to give 
in exchange one hundred cows The father rephed : 

I cannot consent to part with my oldest son ” ; and 
the mother said : I shaE not aUow my youngest boy 
to be sold.” The result was that they agreed to give 
the middle son, Shunashepha, in exchange for one himdred 
cows. Taking Shunashepha with him, Rohita at once 
returned to his father’s house and said he had purchased 
a substitute whom they would ojSer as a sacrifice to the 
god Varuna When the god was approached, he agreed 
to the arrangement, saymg that a member of the priestly 
caste was of more value than a king’s son. 

And so everything was got ready for the sacnfice. 
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Vishvamitra and Vasishtha were both present, along with 
others as oj0S.oiatmg priests A difficulty, however, at once 
arose. No one would consent to bmd the victim to the 
altar But A]igart, the poor lad’s lather, appeared on 
the scene, and said that he would do it i£ he were given 
another hundred cows. When Shunashepha had been 
bound to the altar the question was asked, “ Who will 
kill him ^ ” And once more the unnatural father mter- 
vened and said Give me yet another hundred cows, 
and I shall slay him.’’ This Differ also was accepted, 
and the father began to sharpen his sacrificial kmfe. 
When Shunashepha saw that he was about to be butchered, 
as lE he were a beast and not a man, he called upon the 
gods to save him He first prayed to Brahma, the creator, 
or Prajapati, as he is called m the text. But Prajapati 
told him that Agm, the god of fixe, was the nearest, and 
that he ought to pray to him. And so he prayed to Agni. 
But Agm said Savitar (the sun) rules over all creatures ; 
go to him.” Savitar however rephed You are bemg 
offered up to Varuna, ask him to help you.” But Varuna 
referred him back to Agm, of whom he said that he was 
the most compassionate of aU the gods. He added * 
*‘If you do that we shall release you” The victim 
therefore cried aloud to Agm, repeating, as he had done 
on the other occasions, appropriate verses from the Vedas. 
When he had thus sung the praises of Agm, the god of 
fire told him to ask the Vishvadevas to release him But 
the Vishvadevas (all the gods) said “India, the king 
of heaven, is the strongest and knows best what to do.” 
In obedience to this advice Shunashepha prayed to Indra. 
India was very pleased with his adoration and gave him 
a golden car But he said that if the suppliant wanted 
to be successful, he must gratify the Ashwins (the har- 
bingers of dawn) before he could hope to be released* 
Once more, however, the youth was told that there was 
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yet anotter deity whose praise must be uttered, before 
the gods would consent to set him free This was Ushas, 
the goddess of dawn Happily this was the final efiort 
that Shunashepha required to make, for as he prayed to 
the goddess of the dawn, his fetters fell ofE, one after the 
other, and his father’s sickness began to abate By the 
time the last of the three verses, which he addressed to 
XJshas, had been uttered, all the fetters had fallen from 
his hmbs, and Harischandra was completely healed. 

Vishvamitra, who, as we have seen, acted as one of the 
officiatmg priests, was so pleased with Shunashepha’s 
spirit and devotion that he there and then adopted him 
as one of his own children. But Ajigart, the poor lad’s 
inhuman father, refused to give his consent, and insisted 
that Shunashepha should return with him to the forest. 
The youth, however, met his father’s claim with a stem 
refusal Not only did you sell me,” he said, but you 
bound me to the stake and would have killed me, as a 
butcher kills a brute beast In your eyes three hundred 
cows are of more value than a son ” Ajigart professed 
to have been very sorry for what he had done and offered 
to give him a third of the ammals he had secured in such 
a base manner But Shunashepha rephed . “ You say 
you have repented of your evil deed. What guarantee 
do you give that, should opportunity offer, you won’t sell 
me again. You have done a deed that would disgrace a 
Shiidra, and it is not possible that you and I should be 
reconciled At this point Vishvamitra intervened with 
the declaration that it was indeed a homble sight to see 
Ajigart standing with uplifted hand ready to slay his son. 

■^en A]igart had been thus dismissed, Vishvamitra 
proceeded to take the step necessary to enrol Shunashepha 
as a member of his family. Indeed, he said he was gomg 
to give him the rank of the eldest bom, thus taking pre- 
cedence of his hundred sons. This was a proposal which 
3 
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was strongly resented by tte fifty oldest, but Visbvainitra 
was not the kind of man to tolerate such insubordination, 
and he there and then disinherited them. Nor did he 
confine himself to that. He uttered a curse against them 
to the effect that they would be the fathers and ancestors 
of the very basest and most degraded of men. And so it 
came to pass The Andhxas and Pundxas, as well as other 
races, are the descendants of these sons of Vishvanutra, 
who were so foohsh as to mcur their father’s wrath As 
to the other fifty, who had happily remamed silent, they 
accepted their father’s decision and looked up to Shuna- 
shepha as their oldest brother They were appropriately 
rewarded. Vishvanutra gave them his blessing and said 
they would be enriched with cattle and children in great 
abundance. 

A%tareya Brahmana^ vu. 3, 


B. 

Ambarisha, king of Ayodhya, had made great prepara- 
tions for a sacrifice, but Indra came and stole away the 
animal that had been chosen as the victim. When he 
inquired from his pnest what he ought to do in the circum- 
stances, he was told that if he could not find the animal 
he would require to sacrifice a man m its stead. The king, 
accordingly did everything he could to find the beast. 
He travelled over many countries; he explored both 
cities and forests ; he even offered a thousand cows as a 
reward to any one who would secure its recovery. But 
despite all his efforts, no trace of the animal was to be 
found. He was thus compelled to adopt the alternative 
which his priest had set before him, and make arrange- 
ments for a man sacrifice. 

Now it happened when he had come to this deokw^ 
he had just arrived at the hernutage of a very 
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ascetic whose name was Bichika The samt was the 
father of three sons, and these youths, with their mother, 
were present when the king came to their father’s hermitage. 
When he saw the young men, Amharisha at once mvited 
the Brahmm to assist him in his difficulty He explamed 
how the ammal he had proposed to saonfice had been 
carried off, and how the officiating priest had said that if 
it could not be found a man must be sacrificed in its stead. 
Bor these reasons the king was of the opinion that it was 
the holy man’s bounden duty to sell him one of his sons 
To this proposal Richika replied by saying that he would 
never consent to part with his first-bom, while Ms wife 
declared that she would never allow the youngest to be 
slain Every one knew that fathers were fondest of the 
oldest son in the family, but with mothers, the youngest 
child was always the favounte. As the father and mother 
thus discussed their preferences in the presence of their 
children, Shunashepha, the second son, mtervened, and, 
without any pressure from his parents, volunteered to bo 
the victim. Ho somewhat c3m.ically added that appa- 
rently the son who came between was destined to be sold. 
It was a great price that the monarch had agreed to pay 
for the lad— heaps of jewels, gold and silver coins by the 
hundreds and thousands, in addition to many millions of 
cows. But Ambarisha was only too glad to pay any pnee, 
and placing Shunashepha in his chariot, drove off in the 
direction of Ayodhya, greatly delighted with his success. 

That very day the monarch and his victim halted for 
their midday rest by the shores of Pushkar, India’s most 
sacred lake. While the kmg was asleep, Shunashepha, 
seemg some ascetics engaged in austenties, drew near to 
watch them. To his surprise he recognised among them 
his mother’s brother, yishv§.mitra. In his loneliness and 
sorrow the youth rushed forward and flung himself at 
his uncle’s feet. “ Have pity upon me,” he cried. “ My 
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father and mother have forsaken me, I have no friends 
left But you are the friend of every one and the protector 
of all Save me from the extremity m which I am placed 
It IS m your power to gratify the long’s desire, and at the 
same time dehver me from death. I, too, wish to hve a 
long life, and secure a place m heaven by the practice 
of austerities ” The heart of Vishvamitra was deeply 
touched by this pathetic appeal, and, turning to his sons, 
told them that they had a splendid opportunity of domg 
a heroic deed and actmg as the youth’s substitute They 
had devoted their hves to the practice of asceticism and 
other iighteous deeds It was now open to them to crown 
their achievements by gratifymg the god Agni and saving 
this poor child from death Now Vishvamitra had no 
less than a hundred sons, but they one and all cried out 
in protest against what they held to be a most unnatural 
proposal Indeed, they told their father that it was very 
sti ange that he should be moie interested in the offspring 
of another than m his own, and his action was equivalent 
to eatmg his own flesh and blood Vishvamitra’s hair 
stood on end as he hstened to such unfilial language, and 
he cursed his sons most vigorously, condemning them to 
the level of the most base-born outcastes, and declaring 
that they would hve on dog’s flesh for a thousand years. 

By the time he had recovered his equanimity, Vishva^ 
mitra had conceived a plan which he assured Shunashepha 
would secure his dehverance It was exceedmgly simple. 
When Shunashepha approached the stake, he was to 
repeat two verses in praise of Agni, verses which he taught 
him there and then, and he would be set free. Shuna- 
shepha never doubted his uncle’s word. And when he 
had got the two verses thoroughly by heart, he was so 
impatient to be gone that he approached Ambarisha and 
asked him to resume their journey without further delay. 
The king was very glad to see his victim so cheerful, 
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and it was not long before they reached the city of 
Ayodhya. 

Immediately after tbeir arrival preparations were made 
for the sacrifice A garland of red flowers was placed upon 
the victim’s brow , his body was daubed with red sandal- 
wood paste , a red garment was given him to wear , a 
girdle of sacred grass was bound about his waist, and he 
was led forth and fastened to the stake as if he were a 
beast and not a man But, as he stood there, Shunashepha 
repeated the verses his uncle had taught him m praise of 
Agni. These verses were followed by otheis m praise of 
Indra and Vishnu The gods were exceedmgly pleased 
with their worshipper’s devotion, but it was Indra, we 
are told, who set liim free Not only did he set him free, 
but he promised that lus life would be long and happy. 
As for king Ambansha, he came to no laarm from the 
failure of his sacrifice , indeed by the kindness of the same 
gracious deity, he obtained more than he had ever hoped 
to secure by its means 


Eamdyam, i 62. 



VII. 


A HOLY MAN DRINES UP THE OCEAN. 

Agastya said ‘ it matters little wliether Indra pours down ram oi 
not If he does not shew any regard for mo, X shall change myseJf into 
India, and keep all creatures ahve. I can even repeatedly create new 
worlds’” — MahahMrcUa, xly 92 22. 

In ancient days a holy man, whose name was Agastya, 
built for himself a hermitage on the northern slopes of 
the Vmdhya hills m Central India It is said that he had 
two fathers, the gods Varuna and Mitra. And yet that 
statement can scarcely he true, because it is recorded 
m the very same place that Agastya once saw his dead 
ancestors all hanging head downwards, suspended over a 
pit When the sage asked them why they were in that 
most uncomfortable and dangerous situation, they an- 
swered that it was because of his failure to marry and 
beget a son. This reply had reference to the behef that a 
son was necessary to secure a man’s salvation.^ Agastya 
was greatly shocked to learn that his neglect had occasioned 
so much pam and mconvenience to his ancestors, and he 
at once resolved to marry and beget offspring But he 
could not find a woman anywhere who, m his opinion, was 
worthy of bemg the mother of his son. However, en- 
dowed as he was with a great superabundance of ascetic 
merit, he was able to do almost anything he liked. And 

^ Tie spirits of the dead re^iure to be nourished by the funeral feasts 
whioh their sons offer It is, of course, the Br§luniiis or priests who, in 
tho first xnstanoe at least, oonsume the food. 

88 
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so he took the most beautiful and giaoeful parts of difiereut 
ammals, aud briuging them mto smtable combmatious 
with one another, created a wife of whom he did not need 
to be ashamed. 

But this creative act, wonderful though it was, was 
soon echpsed by deeds more wonderful still, and Agastya’s 
fame chiefly rests on his miraculous powers of digestion. 
In illustration of these powers, two stories are told The 
first is about a wicked demon, who played a most wicked 
and cruel tnck on certam simple-minded and pious 
Brahmins. The demon was offended with the Brahmins 
for not secuimg him a son from the god Indra, and m 
revenge invited them to a feast. Among other food set 
before the holy men was what seemed to be goat’s flesh, 
but was reaUy the flesh of the demon’s brother, whom the 
fiend had kiUed and placed before his guests m the form of 
a goat. When the Brahmins had completed their repast, 
the demon m a loud voice called upon his brother, 
“ Vatapi, Vatapi, are you there, Vatapi ? ” Obedient to 
the summons, Vatapi emerged from the stomachs of the 
Brahmms, rending their bodies asunder as he came. Not 
long after, Agastya happened to visit this demon. He 
really went to ask him for assistance m securing a dowry 
for his bride. The demon received him graciously and 
brou^i water to wash his feet. But m his heart he had 
resolved to play upon Agastya the same trick as he had 
practised against the Brahmms with such disastrous 
effects. And so he caused his brother to be slain and 
cooked and set before the sage Of course the sage knew 
that he was not eating goat’s flesh, but he went on eating 
it, till not a single chop or steak remamed. The demon 
was greatly delighted, and could not conceal his joy. 
But his ]oy was soon changed into sorrow. Because 
when he called aloud as before, “ Vatapi, Vatapi, are you 
there ? come out ! Vatapi ' ” Vat5pi never came. As fox 
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Agastya, he laughed and said, You are too late I 
have digested hun.” And all the demon ever saw or 
heard of his brother was a mighty eructation which 
followed this calm and crushing retort 

But Agastya’s powers of digestion were put to even a 
greater use on another occasion It was durmg the golden 
age, when the gods and demons were so often at war. 
j^er many long and bloody fights, the demons had been 
compelled to take refuge in the ocean. But from the 
ocean as their hidmg-place they issued forth time after 
time, carrymg fire and sword m all directions. Indeed, 
they made the determined resolve that they would utterly 
destroy all knowledge of rehgion and virtue from the 
earth “By destroying religion and virtue,’’ they said, 
“ we shall secure also the destruction of the three worlds.” 
And so creepmg out stealthily by mght, when all were 
asleep, they visited one hermitage after another and 
murdered their inhabitants. They did their work so 
quietly that no one knew of their commg or of their going. 
But every mommg fresh signs of their cruelty were to 
be seen on every hand The earth was covered with the 
bones of the holy men, whose flesh had been eaten, with 
broken jars and other implements of worship, while the 
sacred fires and the offermgs of clarified butter were 
scattered and poured forth with dishonour on the ground. 

Such mysterious visitations gradually filled the minds 
of men with umversal terror. Many hid themselves in 
caves and dens of the earth; others fled to the more 
remote mountains and forests; so great was the de^ 
morahsation that fear of death caused others to commit 
suicide. But there were others agam who knew no fear. 
These banded themselves together and went out m search 
of their mvisible foes. Of course it was a frmtless effort. 
No one could be found. The demons were hiding at the 
bottom of the sea. Nor were the celestials free from 
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anxiety and fear. They did not reah&e that it was their 
old enemies the demons who were the cause of the mischief. 
But it was perfectly manifest that if the hves of the re- 
maining Brahmins were not saved, nothing could avert 
the destruction of the universe. They therefore hastened 
with Indra, the king of heaven, at their head, to intercede 
with Vishnu, the preserver-god. In approaching that 
mighty deity they reminded him of how on various 
occasions he had come to the rescue and saved a suffermg 
world.^ They could not explam how it happened, hut 
night after night great multitudes of Brahmins were 
being destroyed Who their murderers were they did not 
know. One thmg, however, was certam. If something was 
not done to stop it, with the destruction of the Brahmins 
would go the destruction of the world In reply Vishnu 
explamed that he knew who the murderers were, and 
where they wore hving. They were the demons whom 
his brother celestials, by their prowess, had compelled 
to take refuge in the depths of the ocean. He would 
be only too happy to help them to kill the demons. But 
the difficulty was how to catch them If there was no 
water m the sea, the whole business would bo comparatively 
easy. They could advance over the ocean’s empty bed 
and slay their foes. The only person, as far as Vishnu 
could see, who would be able to help them was the tishi 
Agastya. His powers of digestion were simply wonderful. 
If he could be persuaded to dnnk up the waters of the 
ocean all would be well. In obedience to this advice the 
gods hastened to Agastya’s hermitage. Bowing humbly 
before the sage, they began to sing his praise. Among 
much else they told him that whenever they were in any 
difficulty, they always sought his help. And they did so 
with the more confidence, because he never sent any one 

iThey mentioned his anoarnation as a Boar, as a Man-lion, and as a 
Dwarf* 
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away with empty hands. Agastya asked the gods to say 
what boon they craved. When they had esplamed the 
purpose of their visit in a few words, the holy man at once 
agreed, knowing, as he did, that his action would confer 
a great benefit on the world. Nor did he delay a single 
moment Gettmg up from his seat, he set out for the 
shores of the ocean He was followed by a great mixed 
multitude of gods and men, all eager to witness the swallow- 
ing of the ocean. As they watched the level of the sea 
getting lower and lower, the gods were filled with wonder 
and praise They told the sage that he was indeed the 
creator and preserver of the world, that by Ms goodness 
they themselves had been saved from destruction When 
the last drop had been consumed, and the bed of the ocean 
exposed from shore to shore, the heavenly hosts advanced 
to the conflict It was a great fight that ensued, but the 
scene they had just witnessed encouraged the gods im- 
mensely, while it had an equally depressmg efiect on their 
opponents The result was that nearly all the demons 
were slam , only a few managed to make their escape, 
disappeanng, as they did, through certam clefts m the 
earth, and finding a refuge m hell. When the victorious 
gods returned to their benefactor, and had thanked him 
anew, they not unnaturally suggested that the sage should 
now disgorge the waters he had swallowed, and fill the 
ocean agam. But, as on the former occasion, Agastya 
rephed, “ You are too late, I have digested the waters. 
You must think of some other contnvance for filling the 
ocean’s empty bed.” This answer filled the celestials with 
mmgled wonder and distress. They could not sufficiently 
admire the powers and capacity of the sage. But it was 
not tfll Brahma had promised to bring down the Ganges 
from heaven that their minds were set at rest, and the 
ocean’s empty bed refiUed. 


MaMbhmaia, iii, 96. 
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SAGARA’S SIXTY THOUSAND SONS. 

“ Thoro IS no heaven for a sonloss man, and when ho dies, luH ancestois 
also perish i. 120 15 

Sagara, king of Ayodhya, spent one hundred years m the 
practice of asceticism. His object in doing ho was to 
persuade the gods to have mercy on him and grant him 
an heir to his throne. His efforts were successful. An 
eminent ascetic came and said that the gods had heard 
his prayers.^ And m duo course one of his queens gave 
birth to a son, while the other was dehvered of a gourd. 
When the monarch saw the gourd, his first impulse was to 
thiow it away. But a voice from heaven warned him 
not to bo so foohsh as to cast away his sons. In obedience 
to further mstruction from the same heavenly source, 
Sagara separated the seeds within the gourd, which 
amounted to no loss than sixty thousand in number, and 
placed them one by one in jars full of clarified batter. 
As a further precaution he placed a nurse in charge of each 
of the sixty thousand ]ars His efforts were in the end 
rewarded, because from each of the jars there emerged 
a handsome boy. But in the long-run Sagara had no 
cause to congratulate himself on his numerous offspring. 
The son who was bom at a sm^e birth had to bo driven 
mto exile for his cmelty in casting the children of his 

‘ XbA MaMbh&rata says it was the god Shira who heard hie prayer. 

iA 
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father’s subjects into a nver and laughing at their dying 
agonies ; while it is said of the sixty thousand brothers 
that they were fierce wild men, who were the cause of 
infimte trouble to both gods and men. Their strength 
and power were such that they were able to chmb the sky 
and chase the celestials from their seats Such a situation 
could not last for ever, and Brahma was invited by a jomt 
deputation of gods and men to take the necessary action. 
Without explaimng what he proposed to do, the grandsire 
told the deputation not to worry. They could return to 
their homes satisfied that, before long, Sagara’s sixty 
thousand sons would be destroyed 
Not long after, Sagara began to prepare for a horse 
sacrifice. Accordin g to the usual practice, the horse chosen 
for the sacrifice was set free to roam over the world for the 
space of a year It was watched and guarded with gieat 
care by Sagara’s sons Despite their precautions, however, 
when it came to the ocean’s empty bod, it disappeared 
from view^ The young men at once returned to their 
father and reported their loss. They said they were 
convinced that the ammal must have been stolen. And 
they were nght in their opinion, because the god Indra 
came in the form of a demon and carried it off When 
the monarch heard of his loss, he was both perplexed and 
afraid. His pnests said that the ammal must be recovered, 
and the thief pumshed with death. If this was not done, 
the ceremonies in which they were engaged would bnng 
upon them a curse instead of a blessmg. He therefore 
ordered his sons from his presence, and said they were 
not to come back unless they brought the horse with 
them. In obedience to their father’s command, the young 
men searched everywhere They traversed the whole 
world, they searched in every corner of its surface, but 
without success. When that failed they began to dig 
^ Empty, because the sage Agastya had drunk up the ocean 
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deep mto the earth for several hundred thousand miles, 
injuring or blling countless demons, serpents and other 
creatures m the process. They dug so deep that they went 
nght down to hell, while the noise and clamour raised by 
the dying victims could be heard on every hand. Pilled 
with dread and terror, gods and demons, sages and animals 
once more sought the presence of Brahma, and asked him 
if he was not really going to interfere. On this occasion 
also, Brahma told the appellants not to worry; but he 
condescended to explain what was about to take place. 
Before long the sons of Sagara would dig themselves into 
the presence of the god Vishnu. When that happened 
they would be utterly consumed. The gods who are spoken 
of as the Thirty-three, and the other members of the 
delegation, were greatly delighted to obtain this informa- 
tion, and went off to their respective abodes. 

While this business was proceeding m heaven, the sons 
of Sagara also had ventured to approach their father and 
say that they had done their best and could do no more. 
But he drove them from his presence, and said they must 
not cease their search, and must not return until they had 
found the horse. In obedience to this fresh command they 
returned to their task and went on digging until they came 
to where the four immortal elephants uphold the world 
on their shoulders. These ammals they greeted one after 
the other, but they contmued their labours until, Brahma 
bad said, they found themselves in the presence of Vishnu. 
He was standing before them in the form of the mhi 
Eapila, and grazing quietly beside him was the horse for 
which they had searched so long. Brandishing their 
spades and shovels, the sons of Sagara rushed at the rishi. 
As they did so, they called him an impious knave, and 
roundly accused him of stealing their property. Under 
the impulse of Pate they spoke as they did, and brought 
destruction upon themselves. The rishi uttered a tre- 
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mendoTis roar, lus eyes blazed \dtb anger, and m a 
moment Sagara’s sixty thousand sons had been reduced 
to ashes. 

Rdmayam^ i 38. 
MaJiMihdratay in, 106 



IX. 


THE GANGES DESCENDS FROM HEAVEN. 

** To repeat her name bungs punty, to see her secures prosperity, to 
bathe in or to drink her waters saves seven generations of our race, up 
and down There is no place of pilgiimage hko the Ganges, no god like 
Vishnu, and no one superior to Brahmins — Mahahhatafa^ m Bo, 93, 90 

KrNGf- Saqaba waited long and ansionsly for the return 
of his sixty thousand sons. When he could wait no 
longer, he called his grandson before him and told him 
to go and look for his uncles. The youth, following the 
path his relatives had ultimately travelled, came to the 
opening by which they had dug their way to the regions 
below the earth. And, hke them, he saw the four immortal 
elephants who sustain the worlds. He spoke to each of 
them m turn ; and m each case his question was the 
same : “ Do you know what has happened to my uncles, 
and have you seen the horse of which they are in search ? ” 
But the elephants contented themselves with sajrmg in 
reply : “ You will achieve your purpose, and secure the 
steed which has been lost.” As to his uncles and the 
fate which had befallen them, they were dlent. Cheered 
by these encouraging words, the youth continued his 
search, and before long reached the spot where the horse 
was graadng. But how great was his sorrow when he 
saw all that was left of his sixty thousand uncles, a heap 
of ashes, lying on the ground. He hunted iu every direc- 
tion for water to enable him to make a funeral oblation, 
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but not a drop could be find. As be stood lamenting 
tbeir bard fate, deprived even of tbe ofEermg without 
wHcb bis relatives could not hope to enter beaven, tbe 
bird Garuda, whicb is the vehicle of Vishnu, appeared 
before him and told him not to weep. His uncles would 
be greatly honoured at some future day, because tbe 
river Ganges would herself descend from heaven, and 
with her sacred waters lave the ashes of tbe dead, and 
bimg them safe at last to beaven 

When tbe prmce returned home and told his grand- 
father what he bad seen and beard, that monarch at once 
proceeded to complete tbe sacrifice of tbe horse whicb 
bad been so long delayed. But tbe one object of bis 
life thereafter was, bow tbe river Ganges coidd be per- 
suaded to descend from beaven and emancipate the 
spirits of his sons He bved for thirty thousand years 
after, but be died without achieving his purpose And 
it IS said that his grandson and great-grandson spent 
even greater periods m the practice of the most severe 
asceticism, and with the same object in view, to bring 
tbe Ganges down from beaven and rescue tbe souls of 
Sagara’s sixty thousand sons. 

The next m succession was more successful. In tbe 
fervour of bis devotion be abandoned his kingdom and 
gave himself up entirely to achieving tbe end which for 
four generations had so obsessed his race. For a thousand 
years be stood with hands upraised. He never tasted 
food more that once a month all that time. He sur- 
rounded himself with the five fires, and brought his senses 
under control. Brahma at last took pity on him, and, 
accompamed by tbe other gods, came and told 1dm to 
ask a boon. Tbe boon be asked for wijs, of course, that 
tbe Ganges would descend from beaven. But Brahma 
replied that were the Ganges to fall all the distance from 
beaven to earth, it would be more than tbe latter could 
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endure. Sometlung must be done to break the force of 
the waters There was, however, one being whose assist- 
ance might be solicited; and indeed Brahma did not 
know any one else strong enough to do what he was about 
to suggest It was that the god Shiva be requested to 
allow the Ganges to fall imdway upon his head. 

Havmg given this advice, Brahma and the other 
celestials disappeared. But Bhagiratha, for such was the 
prince’s name, at once addressed himself to Shiva. For 
twelve months he stood upright and motionless, bearing 
the weight of his body on a single toe. Throughout the 
year, he never ate any food and he never slept Happily 
at the end of that comparatively brief period of time, 
Shiva came and said that he was so well pleased with 
his devotion that he would do what Brahma h^ suggested, 
and allow the Ganges to fall upon his head. But the 
river goddess apparently had not been consulted, and 
she was very unwillmg to leave her home in the sides. 
If it was not possible for her to disobey, she could cause 
her brother deity some inconvenience, and perhaps sweep 
him down to hell. And so she came, pouiing her waters 
with funous violence on Shiva’s head. That powerful 
deity knew what was in her thoughts, and of course was 
quite unmoved by her vehemence. But to punish the 
goddess and to tame her pride, he kept her waters wander- 
ing through his locks for yeans. 

Ee held the xirev oa his head, 

And kept her wandering, where, 

Dense as HimSlayas woods were spzead, 

The tangles of his ham 

No way io earth sho found, ashamed. 

Though long and sore she strove, 

Condemned until her pnde were tamed, 

Amid his looks to rove*” ^ 

^ Quoted from Orifflth^s translation* 
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Wien the waters were released at last, and the Ganges 
reached the earth, the prince mounted a swift car and 
drove towards the spot where the ashes of his InnHi^ATi 
lay. Wherever he went, the Ganges meekly followed. 
The whole mcident created great mterest m heaven, and 
the gods, iiding in chanots, or mounted on horses and 
elephants as big as towns, jomed m the procession. Arid 
it was not long before heavenly nymphs, demons, giants, 
sages, and snakes had added themselves to the company. 
It was mdeed too good an opportumty to lose, and as 
the Ganges hurried on, in the footsteps of the prince, the 
whole multitude of created beings bathed m her sacred 
waters and washed away their sms. 

An unlucky incident nearly marred the success of 
Bhagiratha’s long devotion The Ganges happened to 
flow over the spot where an emment ascetic was at that 
very moment oftermg a sacrifice, and m his anger the 
holy man drank the nver up It was fortunate there 
were so many gods and sages at hand. With one voice 
they began to propitiate the offended devotee They 
cleverly suggested that the samt might look upon the 
nver as his own daughter This was an argument which 
seemed to make a strong impression on the holy man 
because he graciously suppressed his wrath and allowed 
the Ganges to escape by his ears. Very soon after 
Bhagiratha and the goddess amved at the dry bed of 
the ocean. Ikom there they made them descent to the 
lower world. Bhagmatha’s long penance was now ap- 
proaching a successful close. Whenever the Ganges 
reached the spot where the ashes of the dead were lying, 
and had encircled them with her waters, the souls of 
Sagara’s sons were dehvered from them bondage, and 
mounted up to heaven. Nor was this the only benefit 
that was achieved. Ever since the sage Agastya had 
drunk up the ocean, her empty bed had never been refilled. 
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But now with the coming o£ the Ganges, that great defect 
in the order of nature was fully remedied and the ocean 
was replemshed to her furthest shores 

Rarmyana, i 41. 
MaJiabharatay iii. 107. 



X. 


THE FLOOD. 

“ The gods who spring fiom Manu " “Our iathor Manu.” -litg- Vtda, 
1 4S, u 33 

A. 

When Manu, tlie father of mankind, was one day washing 
his hands, he found that a fish had got stranded on one of 
his palms. It was a very little fish , nevertheless it was 
able to address the sage, and this is what it said • “ Save 
my life and take care of me, and in return I shall save 
you.” “ From what will you save me ? ” Manu asked. 
“ I ghn.1l save you,” answered the fish, “ from a great flood 
which will sweep away and destroy all living creatures." 
“ But tell me," said Manu, “ in what way I am to take 
care of you.” “ Put me m a jar,” said the fish. “ As 
loT ig as we are small we fish are m constant danger of our 
hves because we prey upon and devour one another. 
When I am too big for the jar, dig a tank and put me 
there. When the tank is too small to hold me, take me 
to the ocean. Once I get mto the ocean, no one will be 
able to harm me.” By the time it had grown to be a very 
large fish and was ready for transference to the ocean, the 
creature addressed Manu agam. And it was to tell Mm 
that the flood would take place m a certain year, and 
before that tune Manu must build a sMp in which he was 

to seek refuge when the waters coveted the earth. The 
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sage gave careful heed to the instructions of his benefactor. 
He built a ship, and when the floods began, sought its 
shelter. The fish appeared as it had promised, and Manu 
fastened a great rope to a horn whch grew on its head. 
"When this had been done, the fish swam quickly toward 
the north, until they reached a great mountam. “ Now,” 
said the fish, “ I have saved your life. Fasten the ship 
to a tree and get out But take care you are not cut oft 
by the flood. Descend the mountam with caution, and 
never go beyond the water level.” In this matter also 
Manu faithfully obeyed the fish’s injunctions, and to this 
day the path by winch he travelled is known as Maim’s 
descent. 

But the flood had wiped all living creatures off the face 
of the earth, and Manu was left alone Ho therefore doter- 
mmed that he would engage m austerities and thereby 
secure ofispmg. And so, to that end, he cast into the 
waters clarified butter, sour milk, whey and curds. These 
matenals hardened into a sohd mass and, in the course 
of a year, a woman was produced. As she rose out of th(‘ 
waters she was met by the gods Mitra and Vanina When 
they asked her who she was, she said, “ 1 am Miinu’s 
daughter ” “ Not no > ” said the gods, “ say you are 
ours.” But she answered once again, ” I am the daiighiiu 
of him who begat me ” They would have liked to keep 
her and to have a share in her. But thou^ she botli 
promised and did not promise, she passed on and came to 
Manu. When Manu saw her, he too put the same question 
to her : “ Who are you ? ” and he was very much surprised 
when she said . “ I am your daughter.” “ How can that 
be * ” he asked. But he understood when she told him 
how she had been bom from the milk and curds and whey 
that he had cast into the sea. She also told him to make 
use of her m the sacrifices he was continuing to offer, 
adding the promise that if he did so, he would become 
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ncli in T)ot]i offspring and cattle And so the two continued 
to live together, perionmng their acts of worship, engaging 
in austerities and desirous of offspring. Her name was 
Ida It was by her that Manu became the father of the 
race, and it was through her that he obtamed whatever 
blessings he happened to desire. 

Shatapatha Brdhmam, i 8 


B. 

Manu was a very great rwhi His father was the Sun 
and bis grandfather was Brahma, but he excelled them both 
in the length and fervour of his austerities. He stood on 
one leg for ten thousand years. He held his arms raised 
high above his head and his eyes fixed upon the ground 
all that time One day, as he was standing in this posture 
by the bank of a nver, a fish spoke to him It was a very 
little fish, it said, and its life was a burden to it because 
of the dangers to which it was continually exposed The 
big fish lived on the httle fish, and it was the duty of a i ishi, 
so faithful to his vows as Manu was, to afford protection 
to those who were in suffering. Manu turned a kindly 
ear to the cry of the suppliant. He lifted the httle fish 
out of the water with his own hands and placed it in an 
earthen vessel Now, small though it was, this was no 
ordinary fish. Its body was as bright as the rays of the 
Moon, and in a few days it had grown so big that the 
vessel in which Manu had placed it was not big enough to 
hold it By this time Manu had become very fond of his 
protege, and cared for it as if it were a child of his own. 
And so when the fish asked the sago to find a more con- 
venient home for it, he put it in a large reservoir. This 
reservoir was fourteen miles long and seven miles broad, 
and one might have thought that no further anxiety would 
arise as to the size of its habitation. But as the years 
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passed, tte fisli had grown so big that even there it was 
scarcely able to move It therefore made a fresh appeal 
to the sage and asked him to carry it to the Ganges 
Manu did so. But m course of time the Ganges became 
too small and it was manifest that the only alternative 
left was the ocean By this time the fish must have been 
a very large ammal indeed, but the Mahabhdrata says that, 
notwithstanding its great bulk, Manu could carry it quite 
easily, and experienced great pleasure from its taste and 
smell 

When the fish first appealed to Manu for protection it 
told him that he would not fail to obtain a leward for his 
compassion And now, when Manu had placed at in the 
ocean, the hour had come for the fish to iinplemcut its 
prormse. The destruction of the universe, it said, was at 
hand. The three worlds would be overwhelmed in a 
mighty flood, and if Manu would save his life he must build 
a great and powerful boat which would be able to endure 
the storm and tempest that were approaching. He was 
to tell no one except the seven rishs. They would be 
spared along with him when all other living creatures were 
destroyed In addition, he was to make a long rope and 
store the aik with seeds of all kinds, kept careluUy apart 
from one another The fish promised to reappear when the 
ark was ready and the floods had begun. Its shape would 
be considerably altered, but Manu would recognise it by 
a great horn rising from its head. 

In accordance with the instruction he received, Manu 
built an ark, stocked it with seeds of every kind, made a 
long rope, and summoned his fnends, the seven rish%$. 
We are left to imagine how the flood began. The bald 
statement is made that when everything was ready, Manu 
set sail upon the stormy sea. And when he did so, the fish 
appeared. Manu made a noose in the rope and fastened 
It to the horn on the fish’s head. For many years Manu 
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and the seven nsTm were towed all over the raging waters 
which covered not only earth but heaven. Their vessel 
reeled to and fro hke a drunken harlot ” But though 
every hvmg thing had been destroyed, including gods, 
demons, beasts and men, the inhabitants of heaven, earth 
and heU, Manu and his compamons were saved from all 
danger, safe withm the ark, cared for by the fish. But a 
day came when the waters began to assuage, and the 
ark grounded on a peak of the Himalayas. And now the 
fish spoke once more Manu was bidden to fasten the vessel 
to the mountain top without delay. For the fish had 
somethmg very important to say. It was to the assembled 
r%8h%s and not to Manu alone that he spoke I am Brahma, 
the lord of creatures, there is none greater than I. 1 took 
the form of a fish that I might save you from destruction, 
and now Manu will create gods, demons and men, that 
the three worlds may be repeopled. He will create every- 
thing that has life, movable and immovable. And 
the power to do so he will acqmre by the practice of 
asceticism And so it came to pass. Manu began afresh 
the practice of asceticism, and by means of the power he 
thus acquired he was able to begin the task of creation and 
repeople the worlds. 

If you hsten to the story of Manu and the Fish every 
day of jom hfe, you will secure the fulfilment of all your 
desires, and go to heaven when you die. 

Mahabharata, in. 187. 



XI. 


THE MAN WHO WAS MADE A GOD. 

“ A Brahmin is the lord of all eieated thmga VVhatcvei ousts m the 
woild IS his pioperty On account of the oxrrllenee of his onu:m he is 
entitled to it all ” —Lniv& of Mam, i 00 100 

“ It IS thiough the Biahmms tliat the apints of the dcatl and the ffinLn 
become ploasod'^'-Ma/iad/fanifa, xui 10 


Among tte many heroes who received a mortal wound in 
the great battle of Kurukshetra, the greatest of all was 
Bhishma He lay for fifty-six da)^ on the very spot 
where he fell And his body was so thickly covered with 
arrows, that they formed the couch, as it were, on which ho 
lay all that time. Many eminent sagos, and more than one 
incarnation of the god Vishnu, sat round his hod Among 
the latter there was Krishna, who said tliat when Bhishma 
died, knowledge of every kind would disappear from the 
world, and the earth would look like a moonless night. 
It was therefore deemed advisable to cross-examine the 
dying man on a variety of subjects, so that some, at least, 
of his gathered wisdom might be preserved. TCwg 
Yudhisthira was the principal interrogator, and one of his 
questions was as follows : “ By what means is it pcasible 
for one of the three inferior castes to obtain the rank of a 
Brahmm ? ” He had hoard that the great king, VishvS- 
mitra, who was a member of the warrioi caste, had by the 
most unparalleled asceticism acquired that very groat 
honour. But Bhishma ignored that well-known stoir, 
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and declared that it was not possible that any one should 
hope for such a thing And the reason was, that the soul 
had to pass through countless births before it could rise 
to what was the highest point of greatness open to created 
beings. The Brahnun was greater even than the gods 
The Brahmin could make gods and he could unmake 
them In illustration of that, he would tell the kmg a 
story about an outcaste who tned hard to be made a 
Brahmin and failed, but was changed into a god instead 
This person’s name was Matanga, and he was supposed 
to be a Brahmin. But his mother, unknown to her 
husband, had been guilty of cnminal intercourse with a 
barber. One day his putative father sent Matanga to 
bring the sticks necessary for a sacrifice he was proposing 
to celebrate Matanga travelled in a car drawn by a young 
ass But on the road the animal happened to see his 
mother at some distance and made off m her direction, 
despite the protests of his owner. Matanga was very 
angry and struck the ass several times over the nose 
with his goad, When the mother saw her ofeprmg being 
so grievously beaten, she sought to comfort Wm with the 
observation that one did not need to wonder at such 
treatment. For though the youth was supposed to be a 
Brahmin, he was not really so. He was a base-born 
Chandala, t}ie son of a low-caste barber. Brahmins were 
always kind and gentle to every one, and the youth by his 
action proved the baseness of his ongm, Matanga was 
greatly distressed at these words of the she-ass, and getting 
out of his chariot asked her to say how she knew that he 
was a Chandala, and not a Brahmm Thus appealed to, 
the she-ass entered into details, and proved to the youth 
that all she had said was true Matanga at once went 
back to his father, told him what he had heard, and retired 
to a forest He had already made up his mind that, 
however low his birth had been, he would compel the gods 
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to confer upon him the rank of Brahmin. It was, of course, 
by means of austerities that he proposed to secure the 
digmty He therefore began a course of asceticism so 
drastic and compelling that the heaven grew hot with 
his devotions, and the gods began to burn. Realising 
what was wrong, Indra went down to earth and asked 
Matanga why he was robbmg his youth of the pleasures 
to which it was entitled, and passing his days in useless 
gnef. If he wished a boon, let him say at once what it 
was he wanted, and he would get it. But he must abandon 
a procedure that was causing so much discomfort m 
heaven Matanga lephed ‘‘ Make me a Brahmin and I 
shall go home at once If you grant me this favour, 1 
shall trouble you no more ’’ When Tndra heard the 
amazing demand, he said that the youth was asking lor 
the impossible, and would only bnng destiuction upon 
himself. How could a ChandSla hope to acquire a dignity 
and rank that gods, demons and naen said was the highest 
m the universe 

But Matanga refused to be dissuaded from his task, 
and for an himdred years supported the wciglit ot his 
body on one foot This resulted m fresh remonstrance 
from Indra, who came a second time and advised him 
for Ins own sake to desist. On this occasion lie took the 
trouble to explain why it was impossible. The soul passed 
from body to body through a chain of endless births. 
It began with the brute and gradually worked its way to 
the rank of a human being. Among human beings it 
began at the bottom and at the very bottom stood the 
Chandala, the lowest of outcastes, the rank Matanga 
himself occupied. In that grade the soul spent a thousand 
years. At the end of that time it became a ShQdra, the 
lowest of the four castes, and a Shudra it remained for 
30,000 years. When the necessary number of births 
and years had expired, it rose to the Vaishya caste, m 
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wlncli it spent no less than 1,800,000 years, and then to the 
Kshatnya order, for 108 million years Then and then 
only can the sonl hope to enter the Brahmm caste. But 
m this caste there are many grades, and the soul bogms 
as a degraded Brahmin, occupying that ranh for 2160 
milhon years It then enters a higher order of Brahmins, 
those, namely, who act as soldiers Among these it will 
pass 648,000 million years When that lengthy period of 
time IS over, the soul becomes a Brahmm who is able to 
repeat the Gayatri and other sacred verses, a condition 
whach wdl endure for 269 milhons of millions of years 
When that stage is over, the Brahmin will have become 
the excellent being who knows all the Vedas and other 
sacred books The resouices of arithmetic seem to have 
been exhausted, but we are told that the soul will wander 
in that existence for a very long period. But it is to be 
noted that durmg all that time, when the very highest 
pinnacle of existence has, as it were, been reached, ]oy 
and gnef, desire and hatred, with other vices, will seek 
ceaselessly to destroy him Should they succeed, he will 
fall, fall like a man who comes crashing to the ground 
from the top of a palmyra tree On the other hand, he 
may be able to resist his foes and achieve hberation, 
which means that he will be born no more. No wonder 
then that Indra, as he concluded his long harangue, advised 
Matanga to abandon his efforts 
But Matanga refused to listen. Instead, he began a 
course oJ .sceticism much more severe than anything he 
had previously attempted He brought his mind under 
control, he engaged in the practice of yoga^ and stood on 
one foot for a thousand years. When that interval had 
elapsed, Indra appeared a third time. He used the same 
arguments as formerly, and with the same success, But 
after the interview Matanga abandoned the forest and 
went to Gaya. There he went through the same ntes as 
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before. But the lapse of time was begmmng to teU, and 
one day, after another hundred years had passed, he fell 
exhausted to the ground. By this time his reins were 
terably swollen, and risible to the naked eye. Ho was a 
bundle of skm and bone. When Indra saw his fall, he 
rushed to the scene. Holding him fast, he addressed the 
stricken man m language similar to what we hare already 
heard. Such treatment not unnaturally imtated the 
derotee, and he appealed to the god not to strike a man 
who was as good as dead Mamfestly Destmy was more 
powerful than human effort, when, with all his toil, he 
was unable to secure the rank that ho desired. But ho 
could not help wondering why it was that Brahmms were 
so heedless and mdifferent about the lofty status they had 
acquired Why was it that they so often, by their careless- 
ness and sin, allowed themselres to be deprired of it. 
And surely it was rery hard that he, through no fault of 
his own, but because of his mother’s sin, should be bom 
as a low Ohandala. Howerer, he was convinced at last. 
It was perfectly plain that he could not hope to become a 
Brahmm. He would therefore crare another boon. 
“Tell me what you want,” said Indra, “Ask for any- 
thing else and it is yours,” 

What else could Matanga ask for than to be made a god, 
able to change his shape at will, to travel through the air, 
to have and to enjoy whatever he wanted, to receive the 
willing worship of Brahmms and Kshatriyas. And so 
Indra made Matanga a god, and promised that he would 
obtam the worship of aU classes of women as well, with a 
name that had no equal in heaven, earth and hell. But it 
was not possible to make him a Brahmin. That is a 
dignity to which even the great god Indra himself could 
not hope to aspire. 

Ho wonder the dying warrior warned his friends to see 
to it that they never offended a BrAhmin. No one could 
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Withstand them. Some ol them were of a very gentle 
disposition, as soft as cotton. But others were very 
cunning and cruel. And, when made angry, they could 
by their incantations cause untold injury, could even 
reduce a kingdom to ashes by their frowns. The bravest 
of men had good cause to fear them ; it was a sign of 
wisdom to sing their praise, because nobody who quarrelled 
with a Brahmin could ever hope to end Ins days m peace. 
Yes, and m the next world our neglect would follow us, 
for neither the gods nor the spirits of the dead will eat 
the offermg of the man with whom a Brahmm is displeased. 

MaJi^ha/raia^ xui. 27-29. 



XII. 


TJBE BOY WHO WAS CHANGED INTO A STAB. 

‘‘ Because they satisfied the oicUuances laid down by the cieatoi, the 
seven pious nshie shine brilliantly m the sky ” — Mdhabhaiaia, m !2t> 11 

Long, long ago, soon after the creation of the world, there 
was a long who had two sons by different wives One 
day, when this pnnce was seated on his throne, fondling 
the son of his favourite wife, his other child, called Dhruva, 
approached and asked his father to take him up on his 
knee, beside his brother. But Dhruva’s stepmother, who 
was standing near, intervened and rudely asked what right 
he had to ask for such a favour He was only the son 
of an inferior wife, and must not dream of ever enjoying 
the pnvilege of sitting on a throne. Dhruva was only five 
years old, nevertheless he was very angry at these observa- 
tions, and went off in a passion to his mother’s room. 
When he had told bis story, she urged him not to gneve. 
He must be reconciled to his fate. A kingly throne and 
white umbrella would never be his portion. He was not 
the son of the favourite wife. And she humbly acknow- 
ledged that both she and Dhruva must be suffering for 
sms they had committed m a former life, even as their 
successful nvals were being rewarded for the merit they 
had accumulated. At the same time, while she imparted 
these words of consolation, she pointed out that if he was 
still unable to be resigned, it was always possible to acquire 
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men! and make lus future better than his past. She 
brought her observations to an end by remarking that 
prosperity was always the portion of a meek and humble 
heart. To this wise counsel, however, Dhruva rephed by 
saying that he would so exert himself as to make his name 
renowned throughout the world. He would achieve, and 
by his own unaided effort, a position such as his father 
had never enjoyed. 

And without further delay the child set out upon his 
task. Leavmg his father's capital, he had not gone far 
when he came to a forest, where he saw seven ascetics 
seated on the ground. They proved to be the seven nshu. 
Dhruva approached them with the greatest reverence, 
and, bowing humbly at their feet, said that he was tired 
of hfe and had come to seek their help. The nshis were 
greatly surprised, and asked how a child not more than 
four or five years old, the son of a king too, free from 
disease and sorrow, whose every want was satisfied, could 
be so discontented. When Dhruva had told the story of 
his wrongs, the ascetics could only marvel at a child so 
young cherishing such resentful feelings ; but they ascribed 
it to the fact that he belonged to the passionate wamor 
caste. Nevertheless, they asked him what he proposed 
doing, and to say plainly how he thought they could help 
him. The child rephed that he wished neither wealth nor 
royal digmty. But he was resolved to reach such a station 
as no one before him had ever acquired. The seven rishis 
each severally replied to this appeal. And their answers 
were all to the same effect. The person who propitiated 
Vishnu could get anything he desired. You have told 
me,^' said Dhruva, the god I ought to worship ; recite 
to me the prayer that will please him best.'^ When they 
had first of aU explained to the child that he must con- 
centrate his mmd steadily and keep it under control, 
emptying it of all external impressions,” they repeated 
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these words ; “ Om, glory to Vishnu, whose essence is 
divine wisdom, whose form is inscrutable, who is mam- 
fest as Brahma, Vishnu and Shiva ” He must recite it 
constantly, m a voice which would be inaudible to others. 

When he had received these instructions, Dhruva took 
a respectful farewell of the rishts and went off to a place 
called the grove of Madhu, situated on the banks of the 
nver Jumna. At this sacred spot, where Vishnu himself 
dwells, and which cleanses the worshipper of all sms, the 
child began the practice of penance, and engaged in the 
contemplation of the deity m accordance with the forms 
prescnbed by the sages. And as a result, Vishnu so filled 
his heart that the earth could not bear the weight of the 
god-possessed devotee When he stood on his right foot, 
one half of the world sank down , when he stood on his 
left foot, the other hemisphere bent beneath the burden. 
Agam, when he stood on his toes, the whole world, with 
Its mountains, rivers and seas, shook and was troubled. 
The celestials were equally distressed, and in consulta- 
tion with Indra, took steps to interfere with and destroy 
the powerful penances of Dhruva. One of them assumed 
the guise of his mother, and begged him to desist, as he 
was injurmg his health. Childhood was intended to be 
spent in play. When he grew old, he could pray as much 
as he liked. Besides, he was leaving her aE alone, un- 
protected and helpless. But Dhruva was so engrossed 
in his meditaiuons that he never even saw the false ^goise 
which would have lured him from his prayers. Nor did 
he see, or if he saw he did not heed, the horrid evil sjarits, 
the goblins and jackals, calling out to one another, " Vil] 
him, tear him m pieces, eat him up ! ” All these illusions, 
vomitmg fire, brandishmg swords, and uttering awe-in- 
spinng cries, made no impression whatever on his tnind , 
and the gods had to confess themsdves entirely bafSed. 
They accordingly resolved to go and see Vishnu, in the 
5 
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hope that he would help them When they had praised 
that deity m the usual maimer, they explained how much 
they were distressed by the austerities of Dhruva. They 
could not tell what he was aspiring to. It might be that 
he sought to overthrow Indra or the Sun. Perhaps he 
would be satisfied with the lordship of the ocean, or the 
wealth of the god of nches Vishnu, however, soon set 
the minds of the celestials at rest. He said they need 
not be afraid. Dhruva was plotting against none of the 
deities they had mentioned. Neither Indra nor the 
Ocean, neither the Sun nor the god of riches, had any 
cause for anxiety. The child had other ambitions, which 
he proposed to satisfy, and their gratification would bring 
his penances to a close. The deities were greatly delighted 
to receive this information, and after making appropnate 
farewell salutations, went ofi, headed by Indra, to their 
respective heavens. 

When the gods had departed, Vishnu addressed his 
worshipper, and bade him ask a boon. When he heard 
the voice, Dhruva opened his eyes and was filled with 
awe and rapture on realising that he was privileged to see 
the fomr-armed god. His one thought was, “ How can I 
praise bim as I ought ” , and he answered, “ Give me 
power to do this and I am content, because my heart is 
overflowing with devotion to thee.” In reply, Vishnu 
gently touched Dhruva with the shell he always carries 
about with him, and the child at onco began to sing a 
hymn of praise. In this hymn Vishnu’s forms were said 
to be hke the five grosser elements (earth, air, fire, water 
and ether), mind, intellect, consciousness, nature and 
spirit. He was also said to be Brahm, devoid of quahties,^ 
and the primeval male with a thousand feet, a thousand 

^ Brfthm, “ devoid of qualities,*’ is the supreme soul of the umverse. 
He must carefully distinguished from BrahmS. (dual a is long), the 
creator god. 
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eyes and heads The three Vedas, sacnfice, oblations, 
curds, clarified butter, horses, cows, sheep, goats and 
deer were all bom from him, while the four castes sprang 
from his head, arms, thighs and feet. The sun came from 
his eyes, the wind from his ears, fire from his mouth, 
heaven from his head, the sky from bs navel and the 
earth from his feet In fact, the whole world had its 
ongin in him, even as the seed of the fig-tree contained 
the fig-tree itself m germ When he had brought his 
hymn to a close, Dhruva protested that in obtaining a 
vision of the god he had obtained all he wanted But 
Vishnu graciously observed that while that no doubt was 
true, he wished him to say what boon he yet desired. 
Thus encouraged, Dhruva told the story of his wrongs at 
the hands of his stepmother, and said he was resolved to 
achieve a position higher than that held by all others, 
and one, too, that would last for ever. The god replied 
that his prayer was granted. Some of the celestials only 
lived through the four ages, some for many millions of 
years. But Dhruva’s life would contmue for the whole 
duration of a umverse. Those who worshipped Vishnu 
obtamed emancipation, and one so devout, so absorbed 
m devotion as Dhruva was, did not look on heaven as a 
reward of any real value. He therefore proposed to raise 
him to a stabum^ which was higher than heaven, higher 
than the three worlds ; higher than the Sun, moon and 
stars, higher even than the dweUing-plaoe of the Bewn 
nahis. His mother, too, would be changed into a star, 
and for a period of time equal to his own, would dwell 
beside him in the skies, while those who sang hia praise, 
both morning and evening, would acquire great religious 
merit. The Pwrana tells us nothing more about Dhruva’s 

1 Tlus acU%on, BO myslenoBBly referred to in the text, is the POt »lar, 
stiil spoken of m India as Dhruv-tara The sewn nshts arc said to inhabit 
the seren stars ot the Cfreat Bear or Plough oonsteltotion 
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encounter witt the god It says, however, that, in virtue 
of this boon, Dhruva still occupies his lofty position m 
the skies, and that those who repeat the story of his trans- 
lation to these upper worlds, will, in this hie, be blessed 
with every kind of happiness, and after death, purged of 
all their sins, obtain a place m Indians heaven. 

Vtshnu Pumnay i 11-12. 
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THE KING WHO BECAME A LIZAED. 


“ No man is the dispenser oi his own destiny The actions done m a 
former hfe aie seen to produce fruits m this The soul is bom again with 
its accumulated load of Karma By performmg only virtuous actions it 
attains to the state of the celestials By a combmation of good and 
had actions, it acquires the state of human beings By ludulgonco in 
sensuality and similar vices, it is born among the lower animals 
MahabJiarcUa, m 208 22, 30 

A. 

When Eama, m obedience to the clamour of the citizens, 
repudiated his wife a second time and sent her as an 
ezile mto the forest, he was so overpowered by grief that 
for the space of four days ho was unable to attend to his 
kmgly duties But the recollection of an ancient story, 
and of what happened to a king who failed to fulfil his 
royal tasks, recalled him to a proper sense of lus duty. 
This at least is the tale which he told to his brother, 
Lakshmana There was once a very pious king whose 
name was Niiga, On one occasion, when on a pilgrimage 
to Poshkar, he distributed ten million cows among members 
of the Brahmin caste. Each cow was attended by her 
calf , both calves and cows wore ornaments of gold. 
Now it so happened that a cow, the private property of a 
poor Bra hmin , got mixed up with the cows which the 
king had given away m alms. Her owner spent a long 
time searching for her, and at last found the ftniTtiRl he 
had lost, standing in the cattle shed of a caste fellow. 

When he called the cow by name, she at once recognised 

es 
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her owner’s voice, came out of the cattle shed and followed 
him along the road. But the Brahmin, in whose shed 
she had been standing, was not prepared so easily to lose 
what he believed to be his property, and went off in pursuit, 
shouting out, That cow is mne I got it from the king.” 
A very heated altercation ensued, with the result that 
they both found themselves at length outside the gate of 
the kmg’s palace, resolved to appeal to him in person. 
Unfortunately, they were kept waitmg a very long time, 
and when they were jSnally admitted to his presence they 
were so angry that instead of stating the cause of their 
‘complaint, they cursed the king What they said was, 
Because you have kept ub waiting so long and failed 
to listen to our complaint, we curse you to be changed 
into a hzard, and to remain in that condition for many 
thousands of years. You will only obtain deliverance at 
the hands of the god Vishnu, when he will appear on earth 
in the form of Knshna , and that will not happen till the 
approach of the fourth age,” When they had given this 
violent expression to their feelings, the two Brahmins left 
the palace. As the cow was an old and feeble creature, 
they decided to settle their dispute by giving her as a 
present to another Brahmin. The king’s ministers were 
very much distressed when they heard of what had 
happened to their master, and they were not slow in 
giving expression to their gnef. But Nnga himself was 
perfectly calm. He told them there were two things ho 
wished them to do at once. The first was, to instruct 
the royal architect to build for him three houses, in which 
he would live according to the season of the year ; one 
for the hot weather, one for the rains, and the third for 
winter. Fruit trees and flowering shrubs were also to be 
planted for several miles on every side of these habitations. 
By making such arrangements the monarch hoped to 
s<^en tibe hardships of his condition. His second wish 
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was to have his soh^s coronation arranged for without 
delay. When the three houses had been erected and his 
son placed upon the throne, Nriga gave his successor 
some very good advice as to how he should rule his 
kingdom and observe the laws prescribed for his caste. 
In particular, he called his attention to the very grievous 
pumshment that had befallen him for what he considered 
a very shght offence. Nevertheless/’ he said, don’t 
weep for me. We are all m the hands of Time, which 
dispenses happmess and soriow. We cannot evade our 
destmy. We must accept what fate has assigned to us. 
And don’t forget that it is our acts m a previous life which 
are responsible for what happens to us in this ” With 
these partmg counsels the monarch bade farewell to his 
son and ministers of state, and retired to the houses which 
the architect had erected for him. When he had told 
this awful tale, Rama said once more to his brother, 

Just thmk of it. King Nriga is still suffering from that 
curse. Go at once and see if there are any supphants 
waiting at the palace gate Kings who do not attend 
every day to the affairs of their kingdom fall into that 
fearful hell where no wind ever blows.” 

Uamayam^ vn. 63. 

B. 

Nnga, fang of Ayodhya, was very devoted to Brahmins^ 
and gave cows without number to these holy men. If it 
is possible to count the sands of the seashore, the stars 
in the firmament, or the drops of rain, you may be able 
to tell the number of cows which that pious monarch 
gave to Brahmins. And yet this very religious and 
generous king was changed into a lizard, and condemned 
to he at the bottom of a dry well for thousands and 
thousands of years, and all because of a very vernal sm. 
Nor was he freed from his sufferings till Krishna, the 
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mcamation of Vishnu, dehvered him at the begummg of 
the fourth age,^ This is how it happened. One day 
Nriga resolved to present a thousand cows to Brahmins 
They were of many colours — ^white, black, brown, grey 
and yellow, with silver hoofs and golden horns Each of 
them was covered with a garment of silk, and with each 
of them there went a gift of food and money. Unfortu- 
nately, as the lecipients were takmg away the cows to 
their own homes, one of the animals strayed and could 
not be found But unknown to the kmg and his servants, 
she made her way back to her old quarters On the 
following day the monarch had resolved to give away 
another thousand cows, and among them was the cow 
which had been gifted the previous day Her owner was 
still searching everywhere lor his lost gift, and happened 
to meet the second day’s drove as it was leaving the 
palace. Examining them carefully one by one, he dis- 
covered the animal he had lost, and at once laid claim to 
it “ This cow IS mine,” he cried. “ I got her yesterday 
from the king.” But her new owner with equal truth 
was able to reply, “ This cow is rame, I got her from the 
king to-day, and I won’t let you have her.” Such being 
the situation, they very soon became enraged at one 
another, and with mutual shouts of recnmmation and 
abuse they both sought the king’s presence and laid the 
facts as they each knew them before the kmg. Nnga 
was very much distressed. Bowing before them with 
the utmost reverence, he ventured to suggest a way out 
of the difficulty. It was that they should come to an 
amicable settlement, while he himself would undertake to 

^ SYom the time of Nxiga to the begummg of the fourth age, when he 
obtained dehveianoe, a penod of close on one million years must have 
elapsed Xhe four ages, according to Emdu chronology, eunounted to 
over four million years. A fairly serious punishment for keeping two 
BrShmmslwaiting and giving away the same cow twice. 
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give one iumdred thousand rupees to the Brahmin who 
would agree to surrender his rights over the animal. But 
both Brahmins loudly proclaimed that they would never 
agree to such an imworthy proposal. Gifts were not to 
be so lightly contemned. Gifts were sacred things. The 
kmg had solemnly presented them with a gift and they 
had received it as solemnly, and in return they had 
solemnly blessed his majesty. The cow obtained under 
such pious conditions could not be surrendered for money 
And they would very much prefer to leave the ammal 
with the kmg 

"When the Brahmms went o£E m this manner, leaving 
the cow behind them, Nnga was very much depressed to 
think that he had been guilty of so grievous an ofienco. 
What he had done, he had done unwittingly. Neverthe- 
less he felt that he must do something to wipe out his 
sm, with the result that he became even more pious and 
more generous than he had been before. But, alas ' as we 
shall see, his efforts were of no avail. Because when he 
died and went mto the presence of the lord of Death, he 
discovered that his sm had not been removed. Death 
treated him with great courtesy. He got up from his 
chair to receive the new amval and very politely asked 
him to sit down. Indeed he treated him m a most loving 
manner, and said that he had acqmred a very groat deal 
of merit, while Lis sins were very few. And so he said 
to him, “ In recognition of that fact, I propose to give 
you the option of saying which you will have first ; the 
reward of your virtues, or the punishment of your sins.” 
To this offer the k i n g answered that he would take his 
punishment first, and enjoy himself afterwards. “If 
that is your decision,” said the lord of Death, “ hear what 
I have to say. Once upon a time, though qmte un- 
wittingly, you twice gave away the same cow in alms to 
Brahmins. For this sin you will be changed into a Uzard 
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and will hve m a dry well in a forest near the banks of 
the Gumti river At the end of the third age, when 
Krishna, the incarnation of Vishnu, descends to the earth, 
he will dehver you from your afflictions.” As soon as the 
lord of Death pronounced this sentence, he who had been 
the mighty monarch of Ayodhya was transformed mto a 
hsard and found himself lying at the bottom of a dry well, 
where ho kept himself alive by feedmg on the small 
creatures that he found there 
After the lapse of several ages, Vishnu was bom m the 
form of Krishna. One day when he was huntmg with his 
sons and grandsons near the Gumti river, the young folk 
got very thirsty and went ranging through the forest m 
search of water. At last one of them found a well, but 
when he looked over the side he saw to his disappomt- 
ment that it was empty. His curiosity, however, was 
excited by seeing a great lizard lymg at the bottom. 
“ Come, brothers,” he shouted, “ come and look , here 
IS a great big lizard at the bottom of a dry well Let us 
tic our turbans together and let one of us go down and 
get the hzard up ” The proposal was eagerly accepted. 
The young men tied their turbans together, and one of 
them descended the well. But they discovered that the 
hzard was much too heavy for them to raise it in such a 
fashion They were resolved, however, not to own defeat. 
As one of them said, “ Wc won’t go away till we have got 
this creature out ” They therefore procured ropes from 
a neighbouring village and fastened them round the lizard’s 
body. But though they pulled their hardest, the lizard 
would not budge. In the meantime their grandfather 
appeared on the scene, and when he heard the story from 
his grandsons, Krishna got down into the well. The 
young men no doubt thought that their grandfather 
was going to help them. But as soon as Krishna placed 
his foot on the hzard’s body a wonderful transformation 
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took place. The hzard was changed into a very handsome 
man. Kneehng before Krishna’s feet with joined hands, 
the transformed lizard gave thanks to his deliverer in 
words of adoration He knew who Krishna was. He 
called him the Ocean of compassion, because he had 
remembered him in his low estate. But he was in- 
terrupted by the grandsons calling out, “What has 
happened * what has happened ? What offence did this 
man commit for which he was changed mto a bzard * ” 
And so Krishna, turning to the king, said, “ Tell my grand- 
sons why you have suffered from this calamity. Who are 
you * Where do you come from ^ And what sm did you 
comnoit ? ” “ You ask me these questions,” said the 
king — “you ask me these questions, you who know all. 
Nevertheless, m obedience to your command, I obey.” 
And so he repeated for the benefit of the young men the 
story which is recorded above, and he added the observa- 
tion that during the mtervening ages he had done nothing 
else save meditate on Krishna’s lotus feet. On the con- 
clusion of the story, king Nnga got into a celestial car 
which was already waiting for him, and went off to heaven. 
But Krishna did not fail to emphasise the moral of this 
tale Never mjure a Brahnun; never take any of his 
property. Be patient with his faults ; pay him every 
attention; always show him reverence, il^membor, if 
you ever take back anything you have once given to a 
Brahnun, you will suffer as great a punishment as befell 
this pious kmg ; and don’t forget that there is no difference 
between a Brah m i n and me. If you reverence a Brahmin 
you reverence me, and when you die you will go to the 
highest heaven. 


Bhagamta Puram {Prem Sagar, 65). 



XIV. 


THE MARJRIAGE 01 EARTH AOT) HEAVEN. 

“ The man, who eats only twice a day, never taking any food or dnnk 
in the interval, and does this for six years, abstaining all the while from 
injuring any creature, and regularly pouring hbations on the sacred fire, 
wiU dwell for a milhon years in Brahma’s heaven, and enjoy the society 
of the celestial nymphs.” — Mah&bMrcOaf xui 107, 7 

PUKUBAVAS, a pnnce of the lunar race, was held m high 
esteem for his hberahty, piety and truthfulness But he 
was even more renowned for lus personal beauty. It was 
his beauty which led him to form a connection with 
Urvasi, one of the nymphs of heaven. Urvasi, in conse- 
quence of a curse uttered against her by the gods Mitra 
and Vatuna, had been compelled to come and hve in the 
world of mortals. When she reached the earth and saw 
Purutavas, she was so smitten by his beauty that she lost 
all desire to return to heaven. Pururavas was equally 
charmed with Urvasi, and when he proposed that they 
should live together, the nymph at once consented, but 
with certain reservations. They were three m number. 
She had two rams to which she was greatly attached. 
These must always be kept beside her bed, and on no 
consideration taken away. She must be supplied with 
darified butter as her ordy food. And thirdly, she must 
never see him naked. Pururavas accepted the three 
conditions, and the happy pair lived together for sixfcy- 
one thousand years. If that were possible, their love 

7 < 
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for one anotlier increased day by day. But though Urvasi 
had forgotten her fnends in heaven, they had not for- 
gotten her. The Gandharvas, who sing the praises of the 
gods, and the Siddhas, or glorified saints, as well as her 
sister nymphs, felt lonely without her and they resolved 
to get her back. As they knew the terms of the contract 
which Urvasi had made with the king, they decided that 
the best plan would be to secure a violation of it and, to 
begm with, to carry off the rams. One of the Gandharvas 
therefore went down to the earth, and, under cover of 
darkness, approached the bed where the nymph and the 
kmg were sleeping Seizing one of the rams, the Gandh- 
arva earned it off. But the animal made such a noise 
that Urvasi awoke, and discovered that she had been 
robbed, to use her own phrase, of one of her children. The 
long, of course, heard the ones of the lady, but he re- 
membered also that he was naked, and dare not get out 
of bed. But when the Gandharva came and stole the 
second ram, Urvasi’s anger knew no bounds. She said 
she was manifestly living with one who was both a coward 
and a knave If she had had a real husband, it would 
have been otherwise He would surely have protected 
her and her children These taunts overcame the caution 
of Pururavas, and, hoping that in the darkness Urvasi 
would not be able to see him, he got up out of bed, resolved 
to pursue the thief and recover the animals. The prinnA 
had not reckoned on the cunning of the denizens of heaven* 
At the critical moment they filled the room with a great 
flash of hghtning Urvasi saw the prince naked; the 
conditions of their contract were cancelled, and the nymph 
disappeared. When they saw that their object had been 
achieved, the Gandharvas released the rams in which 
they had no further interest, and went off to heaven, 
Pururavas at once secured the animals, and returned to 
the house greatly pleased at achieving his purpose, as 
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he thought, with so much success But to his horror 
he found that the nymph had disappeared, and no trace 
of her was to be found Crazed with sorrow, and naked as 
he was, he searched for her everywhere, m every comer 
of the world. At long last he found her at Kurukshetra. 
She was m the company of several other nymphs to whom 
she remarked, as her late paramour drew near, that she 
had spent many happy years m his society. The nymphs 
said they were not at all surprised, as he was a very hand- 
some man indeed, and they would be very glad to have the 
opportumty of foUowmg her example When Pururavas, 
however, appealed to Urvasi to come back and hve with 
him, she said it could not be As it happened, she was 
already pregnant at the time. But if he came back at 
the end of a year she would present him with a son, and 
consent to spend a night with him. Pururavas was 
compelled to accept this very limited offer And as time 
passed he was allowed to spend one night every year for 
SIX years with Urvasi. In this way he became the father 
of SIX sons When the sixth son was bom, Urvasi told 
the king to ask a boon. To this the lover rephed that 
there was one thing only lacking in his life. He had 
overcome his foes. He was possessed of wealth and power. 
He was strong in mind and body. He had troops of 
friends and a great army. But he would never be happy 
unless she consented to hve with him for evermore It 
was the Gandharvas who had authorised Urvasi to offer 
the king a boon. They now came forward and presented 
him with a vessel full of fixe. As they did so, they told 
him to divide it mto three, to fix his mmd on the idea of 
hvmg with Urvasi, and to offer oblations, adding that if 
he did so he would get what he desired. At first Pururavas 
was quite satisfied with this assurance and set off for home. 
But as he journeyed through a forest he began to tbiTik 
that he had been a fool. It was Urvasi he had asked for, 
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and in place of her, lie had got nothing but a vessel full 
of fire. So he put the vessel on the ground and went o£E 
empty-handed to his dwelling But at midnight, when 
he awoke, he began to think that he had made a blunder, 
and gettmg up out of bed, set out then and there for the 
forest. But he found that the vessel had disappeared. 
In its place, however, two young trees had sprung up, 
the one growing out of the other. These he took to his 
palace, resolved that by rubbing them together he would 
produce fire and worship it As he rubbed the pieces 
together he recited the Gdyairi verse His efforts were 
entirely successful. He elicited fire, divided it into three, 
offered oblations with it, and secured a place among the 
Gandharvas, never more to be separated from his love. 

V^shnu Purdna, iv 6. 



XV. 

THE MEETING OF THE AGES 

In the fourth age, outoaste kings will reign over the earth Men 
will be small in body, shortlived and weak Girls of seven and eight 
years will give birth to children, and boys of ten or twelve beget ofiEsprmg 
Virtue wiU lose her strength, and sinful men will prosper exceedingly ” 
— MaJi&bMrataf in 188 

There was once a fang m Western India who had a very 
lovely daughter She was so beautiful indeed that he could 
find no prince who, in his opinion, was worthy of being 
her husband. He therefore resolved to go to heaven and 
get the advice of Brahma. When the monarch, who took 
his daughter with him, arrived in heaven, he found that the 
celestial choirs were singing the praises of the god. He 
therefore quietly waited tiU the singing ceased before he 
ventured into the immediate presence of the creator. 
Brahma received him very graciously, and asked him 
what he wanted. The fang explained that he had so far 
been unable to find a smtable husband for his daughter, 
and had come for advice. He mentioned several names, 
however, of princes who he thought would not be alto- 
gether unworthy. But when he mentioned the names, 
Brahma smiled and said “ How long do you think you 
have been waiting for the choristers to cease. The prmces 
you speak of are dead milhons and millions of years ago. 
Your wife and kinsmen, your friends and ministers and 
subjects, have all been devoured by Time.’' “ What 
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am I to do ^ ’’ said the king. How am I to find a hus- 
band for my daughter ? It seemed to me as if I had not 
been waitmg for more than half an hour’' Happily 
Brahma was able to make a thoroughly satisfactory pro- 
posal. ^‘It IS true,” he said, ‘‘that your ancient capital 
has been wiped out of existence, and all the people of your 
age and race. But there is upon the earth another race of 
men now livmg, and on the site of your old capital another 
city stands. And its king is not only a great and powerful 
prmce, but a portion of the god Vishnu. His name is 
Balarama. Go to him, and ask him to marry your 
daughter, I am sure they will be worthy of one another.” 

Brahma thereupon began to sing the praises of Vishnu. 
He identified him with the supreme, eternal Spirit, by 
whose favour Brahma acted as creator, while Vishnu 
himself was the preserver, and Shiva the destroyer of the 
world. He also identified him with Time, with the great 
serpent on whom the umverse rests, with fire which bestows 
growth and warmth, with air which yields activity, with 
water which satisfies our needs, with ether which gives 
space for thmgs to move, and with the earth which gives 
nourishment to all. Indeed Vishnu was the world, and 
the world was m him. He was the man primeval, without 
beginning and without end ^ 

In obedience to the god^s instructions, the king and his 
daughter returned to earth. But when they reached 
their native country they were very much surprised to 
find that the race had degenerated greatly in the intervaL 
They were small m stature, and weak m both mind and 
body. With such a bndegroom m prospect, however, 

^ Brahma, Vishnu and Shiva oonstituto the Hindu triad. It is else- 
where said that Balarama was the incarnation of a white hair, and 
Krishna, his brother, the moamation of a black hair of Vishnu. It is on 
Krishna, and not on Balarama, that the worshippers of Vishnu usuallj 
lay most emphasis. 

6 
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neither father nor daughter was prepared to be too critical, 
and the marriage was immediately arranged and carried 
through. But the husband did not care to have a wife 
so very much bigger than himself. He therefore took his 
ploughshare and cut a piece off both ends of his bnde. 
When he had seen his daughter thus happily married, the 
father retired to the Himalaya mountains, where he spent 
the rest of his days m the practice of asceticism. 

Vishm Puram, iv. 1. 



XVI. 


THE GREAT GOD SHIVA. 

A serpent for his Brahimnioal cord, his thioat black with poison, 
a wieath of dead men’s skulls about his breast, in such ghostly attiro 
was arrayed the great god Shiva He who loves not Shiva’s lotus 
feet, can never dream of pleasmg Rama (Vishnu) ” — Raimym of Tut- 
8id&3f 1 64 . 

When the god Shiva and his wife XJnaa were sitting one 
day on the top of a moimtam, the lady happened to notice 
that the other celestials and their wives were setting off 
m a body on some expedition. She asked her husband 
if he knew where they were going and for what purpose 
“ Yes,” he said, “ they are going to attend a horse sacrifice 
that is being celebrated by Daksha, one of the Prajapatis. 
“ But if the gods are to be there, why are you not going ^ ” 
she said. “ You are the greatest of all the celestials ; 
have you not been mvited * ” “ Ah,” said Shiva, “ you 
are reviving a very old story. The celestials long, long 
ago made an agreement among themselves that I was to 
get no share in any of the sacrifices.” This answer made 
Uma very angry, and she said it was a very queer arrange- 
ment, wkeh sought to exclude the most powerful of all 
the gods. Indeed she was so overwhelmed with anger 
and grief that she said she would not speak to her husband 
agam if he did not take steps to rectify such an unjust 
arrangement. This attitude on ks wife’s part made Skva 
realise that he must do something. He therefore got up 
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and, summoning all his yoga powers, hastened to the place 
where Daksha was sacnficmg. He was attended bj many 
of his goblin followers, and, on his behalf, they extinguished 
the fires with blood, threw down the sacrificial stakes, ate 
up those who were celebratmg the sacrifice, and, senang 
the celestial ladies, pushed them discourteously about. 
A great number of bottles were broken, with the result 
that rivers of milk and treacle began to flow. Mountains 
of meat and dishes, containmg food of every kind, were 
scattered far and wide. The sacrifice itself, m the form 
of a deer, took refuge in flight Shiva was very angry 
when he saw the sacrifice running away, and he set off m 
swift pursuit As he ran, a drop of perspiration formed 
on his brow. And where it fell to the ground, a great 
fire blazed forth. From the fire a terrible-looking creature 
emerged, small in stature, with blood-red eyes and a green 
beard. This creature took up the pursuit of the sacrifice 
and consumed it utterly. When he had consumed the 
sacrifice, he turned upon the gods and nsMs, who fled in 
all directions, seekmg safety wherever they could. At 
this point Brahma intervened, and be^ed Shiva to recall 
the mighty creature that his wrath had produced, promising 
if he did so that the gods would, from that day forward, 
give him a share in every sacrifice. The problem, however, 
was what should be done with the creature that had been 
bom from Shiva’s anger. If he remained as he was, he 
was strong enough to destroy the whole creation. Brahma 
therefore proposed to divide him mto a large number of 
parts, and thereby mimmise his strei^h. To this proposal 
Shiva gracioudy gave his consent. The product of the 
god’s anger was divided mto many parts, and under the 
name of Fever they continue to live among beasts and 
men. But Fever is found showing itself m different aspects 
and working m different ways. For instance, it enters 
into all creatures at birth and deatL But the liver disease 
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in sheep, the hiccup from which parrots suffer, the soreness 
that appears on the hoofs of bulls, with many other affic- 
tions and ailments, are all due to Fever. And Fever was 
originally the anger which was produced by Shiva at the 
sacrifice of Daksha 

There are two versions of this story given in succeeding 
chapters of the Mahabhdrata The first indicates that 
neither gods nor nsh%s had any thought of mviting Shiva 
to the sacrifice, but the second version says that a r%sM, 
called Dadhicha, asked why Shiva had not been invited 
In fact, he said that the sacnfice was not worth celebratmg 
ff Shiva (Eudra) was not present Daksha rephed that 
there were eleven Eudras m all, and he knew every one of 
them, but he did not know who this great god was whom 
Dadhicha was talking about He was offering a sacrifice 
to Vishnu, the master and lord of all the gods, the god 
without a peer. Apparently Dadhicha was in a mmonty 
of one, and he departed from the company, saying he was 
certam that some great calamity would befall them if they 
worshipped one who ought not to be worshipped, and 
refused to worship him who ought to be adored.^ When 
Shiva appeared on the scene very soon after and destroyed 
the sacnfice, Daksha’s memory underwent a rapid improve- 
ment. He humbly besought forgiveness, and asked the 
god to confer upon him a boon. He also proceeded to 
repeat the 1008 names of Shiva. The god was greatly 
pleased with this act of adoration, and said it would confer 
as much benefit on his worshipper as if he had performed 
a thousand horse sacrifices Best of all, he imparted to 
his worshipper a new rehgion which the gods and demons, 
he said, had elaborated from the Vedas and the philo- 
sophies of Sankhya and Yoga. These supernatural creat- 
ures had long used it in the practice of their austerities 

^ The reader vnll observe that Dadhloha and Daksha respectively deny 
divinity to Vishnu and Shiva 
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It was full of mystery, and, for that reason, stupid people 
criticised it He admitted that it was a creed opposed 
to the duties laid down for the tour castes and the four 
modes of life with which it had very httle in common 
But it was the true means of liberation for all that. Un- 
fortunately there is no indication that Shiva expoimded 
this new religion, for the text says that immediately 
thereafter the god disappeared from view But there is 
this advantage • if you read this story and recite the names 
of Shiva you will never be troubled by fever, and more 
than that, you wdl never experience the slightest evil all 
through life. You wiU be healed of your diseases and 
pains , no ghost or demon will disturb your dwelling ; 
you will obtain the luliSlment of aU your desires ; and when 
you die you will go to heaven, and never be born again 
ID the Eoim of either beast or bird. 

Mahahhdmta, xn. 283, 285. 



XVII. 


THE GOD INDEA KILLS A BRAHMIN. 


“ No greater crime is known on earth than kilhng a Brahmin ’* — LmQ9 
of Manu, viu 381 

“ The horse sacrifice, which is the king of sacnfiocs, removes all sm ” — 
Laws of Mann, xi 201 

Thebe was once a BraJimm of the name of Twashtri. He 
was not an ordinaiy Brahmin by any means, and the 
references to him are highly mystenous, because it is said 
he was the lord of all beings and the chief among the gods. 
Be that as it may, he entertamed so great a hatred for 
Indra that he created for himself a son who, he hoped, 
would be able to rob Indra of his throne. This son had 
three heads, and each was devoted to one particular task. 
With one he read the Vedas, with the second he drank 
liquor, and with the third he gazed so earnestly that it 
seemed as if he would swallow aU the points of the compass. 
His character and disposition were as remarkable as his 
appearance. He surpassed all others m the fervour of his 
asceticism, as weU as in the meekness and piety of his soul. 
Not unnaturally Indra grew very anxious as he watched 
this astonishing youth daily adding to his strength, a 
strength that was calculated to absorb the whole umverae. 
It was manifest that if the god did not do something, and 
do it very quickly, his own power and dignity would be 
lost for ever. And it seemed to him that the only way 
in which he could destroy his rival was by the allurements 

S7 
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of the flesh. He therefore summoned to his presence the 
most beautiful nymphs that were to be found in heaven, 
and bade them go and tempt the sage. They went as 
they were directed, but they came back with the humiUatmg 
confession that they had done their best and failed The 
youth was absolutely impervious. Passion had no power 
whatever over one whose senses were so completely under 
control When India received this information, he came 
to the conclusion that murder was the only alternative, 
and professing that the sacred books gave lum authonty 
for such an act, he threw his thunderbolt at his nval and 
slew him But even m death the body of the young 
Brahmin shed over the world such a glonous light that 
India continued to be afraid. It seemed as if the youth 
were still alive and endued with miraculous power. 

Now it so happened, as India stood gazing at the body 
of his victim, a woodcutter passed that way, carrying an 
axe on his shoulder Addressing the traveller, Indra 
ordered him to cut ofi the dead man’s heads. But the 
woodcutter refused “ Why should you ask me,” he said, 
“ to do such a dishonourable deed ? Besides, I must ask 
you who you are, and why you have slam this man Are 
you not aware that it is a very great sm to kfll a Brahmin I 
I wonder that you are not afraid.” “ In answer to your 
question,” said the god, “ I beg to let you know that I am 
Indra, king of heaven This man was my enemy. Do as 
I tell you. I shall not feel either comfortable or safe till 
I see these heads severed from the body. As for the sm of 
kilhng a Brabmm, I shall see to that also, and wipe away 
the stam by the performance of some rigid penance.” 
Having received this explanation, the woodcutter, m 
obedience to the god’s command, cut off the three heads, 
and, wonderful to relate, a great number of bads, pigeons, 
sparrows and parrots flew out of the different mouths and 
necks of the dead man. 
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Greatly relieved and comforted to think that his enemy 
was now dead without hope of revival, Indra went off to 
heaven. But Ms troubles were not by any means over 
The young man’s father had yet to be reckoned with, and 
he was determined to have revenge. Twashtri accordingly 
called mto being a powerful demon to whom he gave the 
name of Vritra, and who, he thought, would be able to 
destroy the murderer of Ms son The demon was of 
immense stature. His head touched the sky. As soon 
as he was created the demon went and challenged Indra 
to immediate combat. A terrible battle ensued, and m 
the end the demon was victorious. Indeed he seized the 
king of the celestials, threw Mm mto Ms mouth, and 
swallowed Mm When the gods saw their leader disappear 
down the throat of the demon, they wore filled with terror, 
and did not know what to do. At last they fell on a 
bnUiant expedient. They created a yawn^ the first yawn 
that ever was, and the yawn had its first effect upon the 
demon He couldn’t help Mmself, and as he opened Ms 
mouth to yawn, Indra quickly contracted Ms body to a 
very small size and jumped out of the demon’s gaping 
jaws With Indra once more m the open, the battle was 
renewed. But Ms valour was of no avail, and reahsing 
that there was no hope of victory, Indra took refuge m 
flight Greatly disconcerted by tMs second defeat, the 
gods took council with the mAw, when they unanimously 
decided that the wisest tMng to do would to place the 
whole situation before Vishnu, the god who can never be 
destroyed. In accordance with this decision, they set off 
in a body, both gods and mhis, to the top of Mount 
Mandara where Vishnu was sitting at that time. As they 
approached his presence, they began a hymn of praise 
in wMoh they dwelt upon the mighty deeds Vishnu had 
already accomplished at the churning of the ocean, and 
elsewhere. They said, too, that he was supreme over all 
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the gods and lord of all the worlds When they had told 
then stoiy and expressed their conviction that Vishnu 
alone could save them, that deity rephed that they must 
have recouise to a pohcy of concihation. The demon 
had apparently, by the power of Twashtri, so pervaded 
the universe, that it would not be easy to destroy him. 
He therefore proposed that the rishis and the celestial 
DQinstrels should go to the demon and make offers of peace 
What these particular proposals were to be, Vishnu did not 
say, but he mystenously remarked that he himself would 
enter the weapon by which Vntra eventually would be 
slain 

In obedience to these instructions, the naltis and 
heavenly minstrels went to interview Vntra. They 
pomted out that he and India had been fighting for a 
very long time, and with — so they said — ^very uncertain 
results. They were convinced that the demon could never 
subdue the god. Would it not be very much better for 
them both, and for everybody else, if they could agree to 
terms of perpetual peace Both heaven and earth had 
been put to a great deal of trouble by this constant 
fighting. When Vntra angrily intervened and said that 
he would never consent to be India’s fnend, the mhis 
expressed their surpnse at such an observation. “ Why 
not ? ” they said. “ It is a most attractive sight to see 
virtuous persons dwelhng together m love and fnendship.” 
It was an opportunity no wise man would ever surrender 
There was no wealth which one should seek more earnestly, 
and everybody knew what a fine character Indra was ; 
eminently virtuous, truthful, high-mmded and blameless ; 
of excellent judgment, and a lover of all that was good. 
They therefore hoped that the demon would entertain 
no doubt as to India’s good intentions and consent to a 
lasting peace. 

“ Well then,” said the demon, “ I agree to make peace 
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but only on the terms that I now specify. Give me a 
solemn undertaking that Indra will not attack me with 
any weapon made of either wood, stone or iron, with 
any weapon made for hand-to-hand fighting or fightmg 
at a distance, nor with anything that is wet nor with 
anjrthmg that is dry. An d this also he must promise, 
that I shall never be attacked either by mght or by day. 
H you promise this, then I shall agree to make peace.” 
When the r^sh^s had given their promise, the demon said 
he was very glad that there was to be no more fighting. 
Indra expressed himself in similar terms ; but such were 
not his real feehngs, and he gave himself continually to 
the devising of some loophole by which he could at once 
evade the terms of peace and slay his foe. As he was 
pondering over this difficult problem, it so happened that 
Indra found himself, one evemng, standmg on the sea- 
shore, and not far ofi he saw the demon whose life he 
sought. All at once the thought came to lum “ The 
sun IS sinking m the west, darkness has begun to fall, but 
one caimot say that the mght has come or that it is any 
longer day If I could only slay the demon now, between 
the darkness and the hght, I should not have broken my 
pledge.” And so he continued to ponder and pray to 
Vishnu for guidance. Suddenly a great mass of foam 
rose out of the sea , rose to a great height as high as a 
mountain And as India looked at it he realised that 
this mass of foam was neither wet nor dry, just as it was 
not a weapon made of either stone, iron or wood. If 
Vishnu would only enter the foam, and if he launched 
the foam at Vritra, then he would be able to slay him 
with a weapon different from any that had been forbidden 
by the terms of peace. Vishnu had promised to help 
him, and said that he would enter mto the weapon that 
Indra wielded. This foam then must be the weapon 
that the mighty god had planned. In any case, he would 
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try, and try he did ; for he laid hold of the foam and 
hurled it at the demon, and because Vishnu was m the 
foam, it possessed a strength and power which no one 
could resist, and Vritra fell lifeless to the ground. When 
the gods saw that their enemy was dead, they crowded 
round the victor with their congratulations and praise 
Nature also showed her satisfaction The sky was jBlled 
with light, a pleasant breeze began to blow, and even the 
beasts of the field rejoiced But Indxa did not fail to 
say to whom the credit belonged. It was Vishnu, the 
greatest of all the gods, who had given them the victory 
Nevertheless, despite his gladness, the heart of Indra 
was ill at ease He could not forget that his soul was 
burdened with a great sin. He had killed a Brahmin, 
and he did not know how he was to be dehvered from the 
consequences of that awful crime. As the days passed 
he became more and more depressed, and eventually he 
disappeared Nobody knew where he had gone. Search 
was made for him in every direction, and no trace of his 
whereabouts could be found. 


Mahdbhdratay v. 9, 10. 



XVIII. 


PRIDE GOES BEFORE A FALL. 

“ The man foi whom the gods aie piepaiing defeat is dopiived by 
them of understandmg, and evil appears as good to the mind wh’ch is 
polluted by sm” — MahabMiota, u 81 8 

The disappearance of Indra filled, the umverso with oon- 
stematioE. Prosperity and. happiness are impossible 
without a king Anarchy is sure to prevail. The in- 
habitants of the earth sufiered very grievously without 
Indra’s guiding hand , ram ceased to fall, the world was 
changed into a desert, and even the trees of the forest 
perished for lack of moisture But heaven also shared 
in the distress , both gods and sages being overwhelmed 
by gloomy anticipations of tho inevitable end. Naturally 
an attempt was made to persuade one of their number 
to assume the sceptre which Indra had so ingloriously 
abandoned, but not one of them was prepared to accept 
the vacant post. At last it was decided to offer the 
sovereignty of heaven to Nahusha, a monarch of the 
limar race. Nahusha had acq[uired a great reputation for 
his many virtues and the capacities he had shown as a 
ruler of men. But he professed great reluctance when 
the subject was raised, observing, not unreasonably, that 
such a thing had never happened before, and that no 
mortal was equal to the task. However, the celestials 
assured him that, once he was crowned and anointed, he 
would feel very different. The superhuman qualities and 
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powers, mtli wliich both gods and demons were endowed, 
would be transferred to him. With such assurances, 
Nahusha consented to the coronation and, sure enough, 
he soon discovered that every day added to his powers. 
But, alas ' he began to put these powers to a bad use. 
Instead of attending to his lofty duties as monarch of the 
worlds, he spent bs days m sloth and sensual enjoyments, 
wandermg about the garden of heaven with a miscellaneous 
crowd of nymphs and rmnstrels, or sitting listening to 
then songs and old-wodd tales of gods and heroes. Things 
had been bad before, they were now much worse ; and 
to crown his wickedness, Hahusha cast sinful eyes on 
Indra’s queen. This lady, whose name was Sachi, bore 
an honoured name. The breath of slander had never 
touched her reputation, and she fled from the presence of 
the voluptuary. In her distress she sought counsel with 
Brihaspati, the priest of the gods, who promised that he 
would not see her wronged. But Nahusha was deter- 
mmed not to be baulked of his desire. He therefore 
ordered the gods to his presence and told them to see to 
it that the lady came and did as she was bidden The 
celestials tried to plead her cause. It was most improper, 
they said, for any man -to wrong another’s wife, and they 
hoped that his majesty would not set such a bad example 
to his subjects. Unfortunately Nahusha was able to give 
an only too complete rejomder. He reminded them of 
the sins of which his predecessor had been guilty, and 
asked what they had done to check him in his frequent 
amours. And so he said, “ Bring the woman at once, or 
I shall make you suffer for it ” Unable to help themselves, 
the gods went to the house of Brihaspati and told Sachi 
that she must obey the command of the king of heaven. 
But Brihaspati reWed to let her go. “ This queen,” he 
said, “ has come to me as a suppliant, and I never refuse 
to hear a supphant’s cry. And you celestuiJs know what 
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Ttralima. has declared, that no one can ever prosper 
who Ignores the prayer of those who are m distress ” 
At the same tune, however, the pnest of the gods sug- 
gested that something might be achieved by a tomponsmg 
pohoy. One never knew what a day would bring forth, 
and he proposed that Saohi should go and tell Nahusha 
that she must get time to think about his ofier. In 
accordance with this plan, Sachi approached the monarch 
and spoke as she had been advised She added that 
among her other difficulties she would like to find out 
what had happened to her husband, and where he had 
gone But she promised that if her inc[uirics proved 
unsuccessful she would submit herself to his ivill and 
become his wife. Nahusha was so pleased to see her, as 
he thought, m a yielding mood, that he granted her 
request, and he did so the more readily because he was 
confident that Indra would never be found. 

But Sachi was resolved that Indra should bo found, 
and with that end in view she addressed her prayers to 
the goddess of Night, and by the kindness of that gracious 
being she was gmded to the hiding-place of Indra. It 
was a long journey over mountains and rivers, to the 
shores of the farthest sea, and beyond that to an island 
in the nudst of the sea ; and in the midst of the island to 
a lake, and m the mito of the lake to a great mass of 
lotuses, thousands mid thousands of them, all in bloom ; 
and m the midst of the lotuses there was one particular 
lotus m whose stem the great god Indra lay concealed. 
Of course he had contracted himself tremendously, and 
Sachi had to do the same before she could secure an 
entrance and cast herself at her husband’s feet. She lay 
prostrate before him and never said a word. At last 
the silence was broken by Indra saymg, “ Why have you 
come, and how did you find me ? ” When Sack had 
told her dreadful tale, and besou^t her lord to hide 
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himself no longer, but come out and slay the man who 
would do him wrong, Indra rephed that it was impossible 
for him to do anythmg m the meantime but stay where 
he was The reason he gave was that Nahusha by this 
time was much stronger than he The ofienngs that had 
been made to him and the superhuman quahties and 
powers with which gods and demons had endowed him, 
had caused Nahusha to acquire wonderful strength But 
he had a plan in his mind which, he was confident, would 
rob the monarch of all that he had acquired If it could 
be brought to a successful issue he was confident that 
Nahusha would be eventually cast out of heaven. Indra 
did not venture to reveal how he thought it would work 
out , he merely contented himself with saying, Go back 
to Nahusha and say, ^ Come to me m a palanquin such 
as was never seen before, and I shall do what you desire. 
My former husband drove in a chariot that was drawn 
by horses and elephants, but you are much greater than 
he. Command the seven r%sh%s to carry your palanquin, 
and then you will have something that we can boast of ; 
something that is absolutely unique ’ ’’ In obedience to 
Indra's instructions, Sachi returned to heaven, and, as we 
ahaU see, approached Nahusha and spoke as her husband 
desired. 

While she was absent m her search, the gods also had 
been busy. They had come to the conclusion that they 
must secure the help of Vishnu. Somehow or other, 
Indra must be purged of the sm he had incurred by killing 
a Brahmin. If that was once wiped away they felt that 
his courage would be restored, and he would be able to 
resume his place in heaven. As usual the celestials found 
that Vishnu was both willing and able to help them. He 
at once declared that what Indra needed to do was to 
offer a horse sacrifice. By doing that, his sm would be 
removed and all their wishes realised. The gods were so 
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dehghted to hear of the expedient that they began the 
sacrifice on their own account, and so great was its efficacy 
that Indra, in his distant hiding-place, felt its beneficent 
effects, and knew that a burden had been lifted off his 
soul. But having achieved so much they were determined 
not to rest content till they saw Indra face to face. They 
therefore, through the agency of their own special pnest, 
Brihaspati, proceeded to perform another sacrifice which 
called Agm, the god of fire, to their aid. Agm searched 
everywhere, but had to confess defeat. A second effort, 
however, was more successful, and the god of fire returned 
to his colleagues with the joyful tidings that Indra was 
hidmg m the lotus beds. The celestials hastened to the 
place without delay, and began to smg the praises of 
their kmg. Every hymn they uttered added to Indra's 
strength, and yet when he cross-examined them as to 
what had happened in his absence, they had sorrowfully 
to admit that Nahusha had become very powerful indeed. 
He seemed to have absorbed every energy and attnbute 
that the god had ever possessed , not only so, but they 
had to make the lamentable confession that he had put 
them mto such a state of terror that they went in fear of 
their hves and were wandering about in disguise. How- 
ever, four of the most powerful gods gave an undertaking 
that they would enter into a copartnery arrangement 
and, joining force with Indra, do their best to slay Nahusha. 

But just as they had decided to take this action, one 
of the seven rtsMs came hot foot into their presence. It 
was the mighty samt, Agastya, who once dcank up the 
ocean, and he had a wonderful story to tell. Nahusha 
had done as Sachi had asked him to do. He had summoned 
the seven r%sTi%s to his palace and told them to carry his 
palanqum. It had all happened that very day. The 
knowmg what would be the ultimate result, had 
obeyed the commandment of the king, and bore his 
7 
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majesty through the streets of heaven. As they moved 
along, however, they asked him a question It was about 
certain hymns in the Vedas. Did Nahusha think they 
were genuine ^ and the infatuated fool, out of sheer per- 
versity, said that they were not. This wicked answer 
roused the anger of the holy men, and they did not fail 
to reprove him for his sm. But rebuke, even from one 
of the seven sages, Nahusha was not prepared to tolerate, 
and to show his contempt for them he stretched out his 
foot and touched one of them on the head. It was Agastya 
himself who was subjected to the gross insult, and, as 
Agastya said, that insult to a rishi was more than enou^ 
to rob the monarch of all the strength and power he had 
acquired What was stiU better, it was now possible to 
curse him, and without losing a moment that is just what 
Agastya did “You have done three things which you 
oughti not tiO have done,” said the sage “ You have said 
i hat, t,he V«da.s are not genuine, you have touched me with 
yf)Ur foot, and you have made the seven nsh%s, each of 
them tihe equal of Brahma, carry your palanquin. I 
therefore curse you to fall down from heaven to earth, 
whore you must dwell for ton thousand years in the form 
of a serpent. When that period has elapsed, you will be 
allowed to come back to heaven ” 

It is ncodleas to narrate how dehghted the gods were 
to receive this information. They at once set off for the 
upiHT world, with Indra at their head, ^ad to be relieved 
of all further rosponsibihty for the government of the 
skies 


MaMbhSrata, v. 9, 10. 



XIX. 


VISHNU’S INCARNATION AS THE MAN-LION. 

“ The man who has read all the Vedas and knows all the philosophies, 
IS but the worst of fools, if he is not devoted to Vishnu He who has faith 
in him, and is devoted to his service, has practised all the pieties, even 
though he has never studied the Vedas or performed a rehgious sacrifice 
— Garuda Furam, 236 

Hcranyakashipu, kuag of the demons, had secnced a boon 
from Brahma, the creator god The boon was to the effect 
that he should never be conquered or slam by either god 
or demon, ammal or man. Trusting to this promise, he 
began to wage war with the celestials, and he was at length 
BO successful that he became the lord of heaven, earth 
and hell. He dispossessed Indra of his throne, and assumed 
to himself the functions of the sun and moon. He acted, 
too, as the god of nches, and the ruler of the lower world. 
The deities were so hard pressed that they were compelled 
to take refuge on the earth, where they wandered in feat 
of their hves, and m mortal guise. In his pnde of heart, 
the demon king made proclamation that no one was to 
worship any god or being except himself, and that all 
offerings and sacrifices were to be made to hiTn. SiddhaE^ 
Qandharvas and snake deities acted as his attendants, 
while the nymphs of heaven danced before Mm as he sat 
eating and dnnlnng in his crystal palace. But there was 
one person in his realm who failed to give the demon king 

the honour and digmty he claimed, and that was his own 

»» 
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son PraUada. This boy had been committed to the care 
of a Brahmin teacher and dwelt m his house. But one 
day Prahlada came to visit his father and was told to 
giTe a bnef account of aE that he had learned. Prahlada 
at once rephed that the substance of aE he had learned was 
to adore Vishnu. The demon’s eyes flashed with anger 
as he Estened to these words, and he charged the Brahmin 
with the gmlt of teaching his son to praise his father’s 
greatest foe. But the man assured the Trmg that he was 
in no way responsible, and Prahlada himself boldly claimed 
that his teacher was no other than Vishnu himself, “ the 
instructor of the whole world,” the supreme spint, “ the 
creator and protector, not of me alone, but of aE human 
beings and even, father, of you ” When the demon asked 
his son what evil spirit had taken possession of him and 
caused him to blaspheme, the boy rephed that it was 
Vishnu who had entered his heart, “ pervaded aE the 
regions of the universe, and by his ommpresence, influenced 
the conduct of aE bomgs,” including both his father and 
himself. 

One might have expected that the demon would have 
issued orders for his son’s punishment. But he merely 
told bis servants to take him away to the house of his 
preceptor. But after some tune had passed, Prahlada 
was sent for agam and bidden to recite some poetry. The 
boy responded by reciting a hymn m praise of Vishnu. 
When he had filched, his father ordered his attendants 
to seize him and put him to death. It is said that thousands 
of demons, brandishing huge swords, rushed at the ap- 
parently helpless boy. But though they struck him again 
and again, they caused him not the slightest injury or pain. 
And he addressed them very calmly, saying that Vishnu 
was in their weapons and m his body, and that the 
one could not do the other any harm. When he saw 
what had happened, Hiranyakashipu tried to persuade 
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Prahlada to abandon the worship of Vishnu, and said, if 
he gave him a promise to that effect, he would do him no 
further injury But the boy asked what harm could 
happen to him, when he had a friend and helper who was 
able to save him in every circumstance The result was 
that the kmg called in other methods of punishment. 
Great snakes were told to bite him, and they bit him 
accordingly m every part of his body. But again he felt 
no pam. Indeed, as the snakes themselves confessed, his 
skm was not even scratched, while their fangs and jewelled 
crests were either broken or destroyed. The demon next 
summoned to his aid the elephants of the skies, each of 
them as big as a mountam, and ordered them to attack 
his son with their umted tusks. But though these mighty 
creatures bore him to the ground and trod him underfoot, 
they too failed to injure him in the slightest degree. Indeed, 
Prahlada called his father’s attention to the fact that the 
tusks had been blunted in the attempt to pierce his flesh, 
a wonderful fact due to no strength of his, but because 
he had called upon Vishnu in the hour of his affliction. 
The kmg, though foiled once more, was convinced that his 
son would be unable to resist the burning fire, and he 
caused great piles of brushwood to be built round the 
pnnce, and igmted. But here also, though the wind god 
blew his hardest at the request of the demon, Prahlada 
once more declared that he felt no pain, and that the air 
was as cool and fragrant as if it had been blowing over 
lotus fields 

At this stage the Brahmins intervened, and asked the 
king to restram has wrath, pomting out that those who 
came under its influence could not obtain a place in heaven. 
At the same time, they undertook, if the kmg would set 
his offsprmg free, to devote themselves to his instruction, 
and make him reahse the impropriety of worshipping his 
father’s greatest foe. He should remember that, after all, 
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PraUada was only a child. Youth was prone to many 
errors, and people of experience should be tolerant towards 
its faults They added, however, that if he still refused 
to abandon the worship of Vishnu, they would take the 
necessary steps to brmg about his death In response to 
this appeal, the demon king gave orders for his son being 
sot free, and conducted to the house of his preceptor. 
When he reached his teacher’s dwelling, however, PraUada 
at once began a senes of discourses, on what he called the 
supreme truth, which were addressed to an audience of 
young persons, who, like himself, were members of the 
demon race. In these addresses he dwelt on the fact that 
birth and death were the portion of all living things, 
passing, as they did, from infancy and youth to gradual 
but inevitable decay But while that was manifest to all, 
there was something equally clear to every student of 
sciipture, and that was that the dead were born again 
And this brought him to the truth that “ pain was in- 
separable from every period of existence ” Men m their 
foohshness spoke of the pleasure they obtained in quench- 
ing their hunger and thirst. But they did not understand. 
Pire was agreeable when we were cold, no doubt, and 
water was pleasant when we were thirsty, and food was 
grateful when we were hungry. But we would like the 
opposite equally well if our circumstances were changed. 
And wo can see that those whose vision is darkened by 
delusion ” find dehght in sufienng, while the man who is 
paralysed and cannot walk would be only too glad to 
experience fatigue. In the same way, he who cherished 
affection for any one was opening the door of his heart to 
many miseries ; planting a thorn that would expose him 
to many pricks. It was the same with the man who 
possessed wealth. He was harassed by the constant 
thought that it might be lost or stolen or destroyed. As 
he had said already, birth itself was a great misfortune, 
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while the dying man had to look forward, not only to the 
judgment-seat of Yama, but to the pains of another birth. 
Indeed this world was a very sea of sorrow, in which Vishnu 
was our “ only hope ” Perhaps his hearers might reply 
that they were too young to understand such high matters. 
It was true that their bodies were young, but their spirits 
were eternal. And in any case he who addressed them was 
also a child, and he had resolved that he would not put ofE 
to old age the discussion and understanding of what was 
so important. When old age came, he would not have 
strength of body or mind sufficient to deal with them. 
But that was always the way with men. They put off 
from day to day They were always finding some excuse 
Childhood and youth were absorbed m play and pleasure. 
And they arrived at old age, to find themselves ignorant 
and powerless. In the end they would die, with their 
thirst unquenched Why then should his young friends 
not follow his example, and begin to meditate upon Vishnu 
right away * He was proposmg nothing distasteful , 
Vishnu was the giver of happmess and of prospenty. He 
removed the sms of those who thought upon him mght 
and day. If they fixed their hearts on him, they would 
be able to “ laugh at every care.” Prahlada also dwelt 
upon the duty of hating nobody. All hvmg things were 
“ objects of compassion.” If any one happened to be more 
fortunate than ourselves, we ought not to envy him his 
happmess, rather we should be pleased to see him so well 
off, and soon we should discover that the “ suppression of 
mahgnant feelmgs is itself a reward.” Even if we beheved 
that the deity is distmct from his creatures as some do, 
omc enemy was an object of pity and not of hate. But the 
conclusion of the whole matter was that Vishnu did not 
differ from us, but was the same as ourselves. “ He is 
identical with all thmgs,” and the whole world is his 
manifestation. This was Prahlada’s concluding appeal. 
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He begged his hearers to lay aside the angry passions of 
their race, and try hard to obtain the perfect, pure and 
eternal happiness which neither god nor devil, neither man 
nor beast, neither fever nor ophthalmia, neither dysentery 
nor spleen, neither hatred nor mahce nor desire, would be 
able to destroy If they fixed their hearts on Vishnu, 
they would achieve a “ perfect calm ” Wealth, pleasure, 
virtue were thmgs of little moment But the fruit they 
would gather from the tree of wisdom was beyond pnce. 

When the demon king heard of these efiorts on the part 
of his son to corrupt the mmds of the using generation, 
he ordered his coote to mix deadly poison m Prahlada’s 
food. But the poison did not cause him the slightest m- 
convenience. Hiranyakashipu therefore called upon the 
Brahnuns to implement their promise, and destroy his 
recalcitrant ofEsprmg by the emplo3mient of those incan- 
tations which, they said, could not possibly fail. But 
though they approached him, chanting verses from the 
SSma-Veiai, and called into existence a terrifying female 
form who smote him on the breast with a fiery tndent, 
they were as unsuccessful as the cooks had been. Indeed, 
even more so, for the taident broke into a hundred 
pieces, and the magio that the priests had employed 
turned against themselves and consumed them. Prahlada 
was greatly distressed at seeing the destruction of the 
priests. As he said himself, he cherished enmity against 
no one, and he had nothing but the kmdest feelings for 
the fire that had sought to bum, the elephants that had 
tned to crush, and the cooks who had failed to poison him. 
He therefore addressed a prayer to Vishnu, asking him to 
restore his persecutors to life. Vishnu heard his prayer, 
and the Brahmins at once rose to their feet, very grateful 
to Prahlada for his generous treatment. When they had 
bowed before him and called down idl sorts of blessings, 
they hastened to the king and told him what had happened. 
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Hiranykasliipu now sent for lus son once more, and told 
him to explain how he had become possessed of such 
wonderful power Was it the result of magic, or had he 
been endowed with it from birth ? This naturally led to 
a fresh discourse from Prahlada on the greatness of Vishnu, 
who had taken possession of his heart. But he emphasised, 
more than he had done on previous occasions, the fact that 
he cherished no feelings of hatred towards any of those 
who had sought to injure him. Indeed, he wished harm 
to no one, knowing as he did that those who caused harm 
to others, in thought, word or deed, were sowing the seeds 
of a future birth, whose harvest would be reaped m pam 
No sufiering that any one might inflict would be able to 
disturb him. The priests had told him that he did not 
need to worship the gods, or to depend on the eternal, 
when his father was lord of the three worlds. But it was 
only by glorifying Vishnu that one could obtain anything, 
be it wealth or oflfepring, virtue or emancipation. When 
Prahlada had finished this further discourse, his father 
caused him to be thrown from the battlements of the 
palace. Now the walls of the palace were many miles in 
height, and one would have thought that his body would 
have been dashed to pieces when it fell on the rochi below. 
But the Earth, the nurse of all creatures, received him 
gently on her lap, and he rose up quite unharmed. A 
great enchanter was next invited to try what he could do. 
This person tned his best. He employed an infinite variety 
of enchantments, some of which must have been very 
powerful, as Vishnu found it necessary to send his famous 
discus to protect the boy ; but every one of them, including 
a temble cold wind, failed of its purpose, and the magician 
had to own defeat 

After these fruitless efforts there was a lull m the per- 
secution, and Prahlada was once more permitted to return 
to his teacher’s house, where he received daily instruction 
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in the science of government When Hiianyakasbpu 
was informed that his son had acquired a thorough know- 
ledge of the science, he sent for Imn and addressed to him 
a senes of questions dealing with such matters as the treat- 
ment of fnends and foes , the attitude a ruler should adopt 
towards his subjects, his counsellors, and the other officials 
and employees of the state , as well as the methods to be 
adopted m waging war, m the building of forts, and the 
reduction of abongmal tnbes. To these questions, which 
seem to have been addressed to him aU at once, Prahlada 
replied that though he had been fully instructed m all 
these matters, he was unable to approve of the views which 
his teacher held concerning them That honoured person, 
for instance, had said that conciliation, gifts, punishment 
and the sowing of dissension were the four contrivances 
by which a man achieved his purposes But he hoped his 
father would not be angry when he said that he knew 
“ neither fnends nor foes.” Vishnu was everywhere, 
and in every one, and it was therefore impossible to speak 
of any one as bemg distmet or separate from oneself. And 
it was accordingly waste of time to study such unprofitable 
subjects as his teacher had presenbed. Such knowledge 
was Ignorance. The only knowledge worth acquiring 
was that which led to emancipation. He had no desire 
for either wealth or dominion, though he was convinced 
that those who cared for neither of these things would 
obtain both m a “ hfe to come ” All around him he 
could see men toiling to be great. But it was destiny, 
not human efiort, that was the cause of greatness, and 
there were kmgs, both cowardly and ignorant, ruling 
over kingdoms to whom the science of government was 
unknown. 

Biranyakashipu, who had listened m dlence to this 
long speech, could contain himself no longer. He rose 
from his throne and kicked his son upon the breast. Boiling 
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With anger, he called for several of his most distinguished 
followers to bind his son and cast him into the sea. This 
they did, and m addition piled great rocks on the top of 
Prahlada, as he lay, chanting the praises of Vishnu, at the 
bottom of the ocean If it is impossible to kill him, cried 
the angry father, we shall see to it that he shall he there 
for thousands of years, imprisoned beneath a mass of 
mountains. For a time it seemed as if the earth would be 
submerged beneath the waves The sea was so distressed 
that it rose to an alarming extent. But apparently that 
peril was obviated, and Prahlada spent the days of his 
long imprisonment dwellmg unceasingly on the greatness 
of the god he adored In this fresh hymn he said, in 
addition to much else, very similar to what has been 
recorded already, that Vishnu was both knowledge and 
Ignorance, truth and falsehood, action and non-action, 
and he ended by declaring that he was so identified with 
Vishnu that he was Vishnu himself. Glory to him,’’ he 
said, who I, also, am ^ I am all things , aE things 
are in me ” Brahm is my name.” ^ 

The next chapter proceeds to teE us that as a result of 
recogmsing Vishnu ‘‘ as identical with his own spirit,” 
Prahlada forgot his own mdividuahty. The consequence 
was that the bonds with which he was boimd could hold 
him no longer They were snapped asunder, and despite 
the rocks and mountains which had been pEed on top of 
him, Prahlada rose to the surface of the sea. As he did 
so, the ocean was violently agitated, its inhabitants were 
filled with fear and the earth trembled. And, finaEy, 
when the youth had uttered another hymn, Vishnu 
appeared before him '^clad m yeEow robes,” and told 
him to ask a boon. The only boon that Prahlada thought 

^ The reader will note that it is Brahma (Brahm), the supreme soul of 
the universe, with whom Prahlada identides aU thmgs, including both 
Vishnu and himself Brahma (final a long) is the creator god. 
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wortli asking, was tkat in a thousand births his faith m 
the god might remain unshaken by any earthly passion 
or desire. When that prayer had been granted and he 
was told to ask a second boon, he begged that his father 
might be forgiven for the way in which he had tried to 
drive him from his devotion Prahlada enumerated the 
various persecutions to which he had been exposed, but 
thanks to the divine favour none of them had done him 
any harm. This boon Vishnu also granted, and told his 
worshipper that he would grant him yet another boon 
But Prahlada said he wanted nothing more, knowing, as 
he did, that his faith m Vishnu had already secured for 
him the one thing he desired, and that was freedom from 
exwtence.^^ 

When the god had departed, Prahlada directed his steps 
to his father’s presence. Hiranyakashipu was apparently 
delighted to see his son, and said that he repented of his 
former cruelty But in course of time the controversy 
broke out afresh Prahlada refused to abandon the worship 
of Vishnu, and the demon once more declared that his 
son must die But it was the demon who died No doubt 
he was trusting to Brahma’s promise that neither god nor 
demon, neither beast nor man, would ever be able to destroy 
him. He had not, however, realised the infinite wisdom 
and resources of the inighty god he held m scorn. And 
so it proved at last One day as the demon was arguing 
with his son, as he had done so often before, as to the 
universality of Vishnu’s presence, he rose from his throne 
and smote a pillar m his royal hall. Vishnu is every- 
where, you say,” he cned mockmgly. “ If he is every- 
where, why is he not in this pillar, and why don’t I see him 
if he is ^ ” As he uttered these blasphemous words, his 
question was answered in a way he did not expect Vishnu 
himself appeared from the midst of the column, but clothed 
in a marvellous form. In one part of his body he had 
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tlie shape of a man, and in another the shape of a hon. 
He had a thick and shaggy mane, eyes as red as fire, a mouth 
as huge and deep as a cavern, a tongue as sharp as a two- 
edged sword, and nostrils that rose and fell with every 
breath. He champed his jaws, too, and contracted h^ 
eyebrows in a way that was awful. BGs head touched the 
sly, his body was covered with yeUow hair, he had a 
hundred arms, each a host m itself, while his finger-nails 
were powerful weapons of offence The demons who stood 
around took refuge in flight. Their master alone showed 
no sign of fear He realised, of course, that he was m the 
presence of Vishnu But he merely said : “ Is this the 
great magician who thmks he will be able to slay me ? His 
efforts wiU be all m vam.” As he uttered tto taunt, he 
rushed upon the Man-hon. He looked hke an insect 
falling mto a fire ; the fiend was absorbed m the glory of 
the god. And yet when Vishnu seized him and raised him 
m his arms, such was his agflity that he shpped through 
the fingers of the god like a snake that escapes from the 
talons of a vulture. The celestials, who had crept out of 
their hidmg-places to witness the combat, became alarmed. 
But there was no cause to fear It is true that the demon 
thought he had achieved something, and grasping his mace 
rushed at Vishnu once more. He made his attack with 
amazing vigour But the Man-lion seized him as a reptile 
seizes a rat, and holding him m a close embrace, carried 
him to the gate of the palace And there, when he had 
played with him for a htble, he tore his body to pieces with 
his claws As he did so, the mighty god rolled his eyes in 
fury, and hcked his lips with h^ tongue. His mane was 
covered with the demon’s blood. He looked like a hon 
that has kiUed an elephant. To complete the picture, we 
are told that he made for himself a garland of the demon’s 
entrails, and hung it round his neck. 

It doesn’t matter what sins a man may have committed. 
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if he listens to or reads this story of Prahlada — and once i» 
enough — ^he is cleansed from all his sms. But it is specially 
efidcacious when the moon is new or at the full. If you 
read it then, you will acquire as much merit as if you had 
given a cow to a priest. 


Yishnu Purdna, i 16-20. 
Bhdgamta Pm dm,, vii 8 12-30. 
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VISHNU’S INCAENATION AS RAMA. 

“ Rama IS one-half of Vishnu,” — BaTnJSLycbTta, x 18 . 

The gods and demons were constantly at war, but never 
were the celestials put to greater trouble than at the 
hands of Eavana, an exceedmgly handsome and powerful 
demon with ton heads This Eavana and two of his 
brothers, like others of their land, were remarkably devout, 
and surpassed both gods and men in the number of their 
sacrifices and the fervour of their austerities The youngest 
of the three stood on one leg for five thousand years, and 
for another five thousand years worshipped the sun. The 
second brother spent the same penod of time seated 
between the five fires m summer, and standmg in water 
durmg the ramy season and wmter. But Eavana excelled 
them both. He never tasted food for ten thousand years, 
and at the end of every thousand years cast one of his ten 
heads mto a sacrificial fire. When he was about to cast 
his tenth head mto the fire, Brahma, the creator, who was 
his great-grandfather, appeared and told him to ask a 
boon. The demon at once asked for immortahty, but 
Brahma said that such a boon was more than he could 
grant. He obtained, however, his second wish, which 
was that he should never be overcome in battle by either 
god or demon. In his pride he never dreamed of asking 

for immunity against beasts and men. In addition to 

xit 
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granting Ins prayer, Brahma gave him back the nme 
heads which he had oast mto the fire so many thousands 
of years before 

Eavana had now obtained his heart’s desire, and yet 
when his iEriends wanted him to attack his stepbrother, the 
god of riches, he professed certam quahns of conscience. 
But he was remmded of the fact that the gods and a certain 
class of demons, who had fought with the gods for ages, 
were as closely related to one another as he was to the god 
of riches, bemg the children of the same father though of 
different mothers.^ Be that as it may, Eavana cast aside 
all his scruples, drove his brother out of Ceylon, where he 
had his capital, and took possession of his wonderful 
aeroplane. From Ceylon as his citadel, the demon next 
began a long series of campaigns against demons, gods and 
men. In these battles so many millions were slam, that 
their spirits jostled one another on their way to heaven. 
Many more or less divine bemgs were among the slaugh- 
tered, but apparently he was never able to slay any of 
the gods 

On the other hand, Brahma mtervened on several 
occasions and prevented his fellow deities from destroying 
Eavana. For instance, he invaded the lower world, 
determined to fight with and slay the god of death. In 
that land of gloom he saw the dead imdergoing a great 
variety of torture, and crying aloud in their agony. Some 
were swimming about in seas of blood, others were com- 
pelled to traverse deserts of burnmg sand, others were 
pr(^yed on by dogs and worms, others were afiheted by 
hunger and thxist. But there were some who reaped 
the reward of their good deeds, enjoying the society 
of beautiful women, hvmg m ease and luxury, eating 

^ Those domons were the older brothers of the gods, who robbed them 
of their sovereignty In the world which hed onoo been theirs Se^ 
Legend X. 
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and drinking, singing and dancing the whole day long. 
Ravana’s battle with the god lasted for seven days and 
seven nights, and he wonld most assuredly have been 
slam had Brahma not mterfered The creator msisted 
that the pledge he had given to the demon must be observed 
The moral order of the umverse could not be overturned. 
It would be too bad an example to set to the world. In 
obedience to Brahma’s command, the lord of death 
stopped fighting Indeed he did more than that ; he ran 
away. He did not see what else he could do But his 
action had the unfortunate result that Ravana ever after 
asserted that he had put Death to flight He made the 
same claim with regard to Vishnu, and on two separate 
occasions that mighty god and Ravana met face to face, 
and Vishnu, mmdful of Brahma’s boon, simply made 
himself mvisible. But when they met a third time, 
Vishnu smote him to the ground and sternly told him that 
the boon he had received alone stood between him and 
destruction Ravana was so overawed that he got up 
and went away without a word But before he left, he 
saw the three worlds, with gods and saints, demons and 
men, all gathered together within the stomach of the god 
Indra, the king of heaven, had a less fortunate experience 
when Ravana invaded the upper world, attended by a 
mighty host. Indra appealed to his brother deities for 
help. Vishnu said that as far as he was concerned, he 
could not render any assistance. The time was coming 
when he would do so, and with complete suocesss. But he 
encouraged his colleagues to take the field and to do their 
best. A very long battle ensued, in which Indra was 
captured by Ravana’s eldest son and carried off to Ceylon. 
Once more Brahma had to appear on the scene. He 
said the young man had shown wonderful prowess, and 
ever after would be known as the conqueror of Indra. 
But some respect must be shown to the king of heaven, and 
8 
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the prisoner set free By way of compensation, however, 
Ravana’s son got a chariot and horses, with the promise 
that so long as he remamed in the chariot he would never 
die It is satisfactory to note that when Indra was 
released, Brahma told him that his captivity at the hands 
of a demon was by way of pnmshment for the immoral 
life he had hved 

The one god with whom Eavana did not attempt to 
fight, was Shiva At an earlier period m his career, that 
god made such a remarkable mamfestation of his glory 
that Eavana was compelled to smg his glory for a thousand 
years , while a later passage teUs us that he made a golden 
phallus, which is the emblem of Shiva, worshipped it with 
flowers, and danced before it with uplifted hands. Shiva 
was so pleased with such devotion that he gave his wor- 
shipper a celestial weapon, a gift which made him more 
presumptuous than he was before 

Such a state of matters, however, could not last It 
was perfectly manifest that somethmg had to be done, 
and once more it was Vishnu who came to the rescue. 
At a conference which was held m heaven, Brahma was 
very frankly told that it was the promise which he had 
made to Eavana which was the cause of all their trouble 
They could have killed him easily if it had not been for 
that As it was, the whole universe was in a state of 
terror The sun did not dare to shine or the wmd to 
blow because of him, while fear kept the waves of the 
ocean still They therefore hoped that their grandfather 
would devise some plan by which Eavana could be out- 
witted and slain Brahma replied that so far as he could 
see, they must secure the services of some mortal suf- 
ficiently strong and powerful to contend with Eavana, 
There was no other way out of it Eavana had secured 
immunity from gods and demons, but there was nothing 
to prevent him from being killed by a man. Just as 
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Brahma made this observation, Vishnu, the preserver 
god, appeared on the scene He was iiding on the great 
bird Garuda Whenever they saw him the whole gather- 
mg began to smg his praise, and as he took his seat along- 
side of Brahma they declared that he, who was the hope 
and refuge of the world, must go down to earth and, 
assuming the form of a man, slay the wicked demon who 
had harassed them so long Without a moment’s hesita- 
tion — ^no doubt he had clearly resolved on what he was 
about to do — ^Vishnu declaied that he would do as they 
requested, go down to eaith and hvo among men for 
eleven thousand years. And long before that time was 
over, he would root out and destroy, not only Eavana, 
but all his sons and grandsons, his ministers and fneuds 
Now it so happened that there was a king in northern 
India whose name was Dasharatha. He had so far been 
childless, but at that very moment he was celebratmg 
the horse sacrifice in the hope that by so doing he would 
secure at least one heir to his throne. The gods had heard 
about the sacrifice, and they suggested to Vishnu that 
he should divide his divine essence mto four, and be born 
as the ofeprmg ol Dasharatha’s queens In accordance 
with this advice, Vishnu at once went down to the earth 
and appeared before Dasharatha. It is said that he rose 
out of the sacrificial fire, a mighty and awe-inspiring 
creature, as big as a mountain, clothed in crimson garments, 
with a great head of hair, a long beard, and a red face. 
He earned in one of his hands a large cup filled with a 
mixture of rice, milk and sugar Addressing the king, 
he said : “ I have come to you from Brahma ; he has 
heard your prayer. Divide the contents of this vessel 
among your three queens By drinking it they will 
become pregnant and give birth to sons.” When he had 
communicated this message, Vishnu disappeared. Greatly 
delighted with his success, the monarch hastened to his 
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palace. To his senior queen he gave half the contents of 
the cup, and in course of time she gave birth to Eama, 
who, because his mother secuxed the larger portion of 
the sacred mixture, was called one-hilf of Vishnu The 
two other queens received the rest. One of them gave 
birfeh to twins, and they were therefore supposed, each of 
them, to represent one-eighth of Vishnu, while the re- 
maiiiing brother possessed one-fourth of the divine 
energy.^ 

But Brahma was determined that Vishnu should not 
go alone. The celestials also must play then part. He 
therefore proposed that they should cohabit with female 
bears and monkeys as well as with the nymphs of heaven, 
and produce thereby armies that would assist Vishnu in 
his human form to fight with Ravana and his hosts 
Brahma added that he himself already had a son who 
was the king of the bears, and had come out of his mouth 
one day when he was yawning In obedience to these 
proposals not only the gods, but great multitudes of 
glo]^ed spirits, celestial minstrels and bards, did as they 
were required, with the result that many millions of 
bears and monkeys were bom, and m virtue of their 
divme fatherhood they were, of course, not ordinary bears 
and monkeys. Some of them were the size of mountains, 
and able to cover hundreds of miles at a single bound. 
They were able also to assume any shape they chose, able to 
tiavel round the world, to lift up m then hands the largest 
hills, and to swim the broadest seas. 

How they fought and prevailed, is told m the Rdindyana 
of Valmlh. But the central figure of the poem is Rama. 
The fact that his brothers shared m the divine essence is 
almost entirely forgotten, and it is he, and not his brothers, 
whom later ages have adored. 

Ramdyana^ vii. 9-46, i 16-18. 

^ Their xiametj were Rama, Lakshmana, Bharata amd Shatrughna 



XXI. 

RiMA’S LOYALTY TO TRUTH. 


“ Truth IS the root of all rehgion ** — Bafmyana, u 18 
“ If Tiuth and a hxindred horse sacrifices were weighed together, 
Truth would weigh the heavier There is no virtue equal to truth, and 
no sm greater than falsehood ” — MaJiabhUrata, i 74, 102 

When Rama and Ins three brothers were bom, their 
father had reached the advanced age of mna thousand 
years. It was therefore not unnatural that as soon as 
his sons were grown up, he should wish to be reheved of 
the burden of sovereignty. Rama was the oldest and the 
best loved of the four, and the proposal that he should be 
installed as his father’s colleague and successor afforded 
great delight to all classes of the people. The streets of 
Ayodhya were thronged with happy multitudes who dwelt 
on the blessedness that would be theirs when Rama sat 
beneath the white umbrella. But while preparations for 
the coronation were in progress, the mother of Bharata, 
Rama’s stepbrother, appeared before the Inng and craved 
the fulfilment of a boon which he had granted her many 
years before. In one of the many battles between the 
demons and the gods, the kmg, who had gone to the help 
of the celestials, was grievously wounded and would 
probably have dhed, had Bharata’s mother not earned 
him off the field. Though told on that occasion to ask 
a boon, she had never done so. Her opportunity, however, 
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had come at last, and when she sought the fulfilment of 
this ancient promise, her husband replied that he was as 
ready to grant it as he had ever been. Unfortunately it 
was not the practice to ask what the boon was to be, and 
in his infatuation the aged king allowed himself to be 
bound by the strongest oaths that he would do whatever 
she asked, however hard or difficult it might prove. And 
so he swore by the sun, moon and stars, by earth and sky, 
by day and night, by samts and devils, by the spirits of 
the dead, by the household deities and the Thirty-three 
gods, and by everythmg that had life, however small, 
that he would grant her prayer. When the queen had 
bound the kmg by oaths which she knew he dare not 
break, she put forward her demand. It was that the 
coronation iites begun for Bama should be completed on 
behaK of her own son Bharata, while Eama should, before 
the close of another day, be sent mto exile and ordered 
to live m the forest as a hermit, for the space of fourteen 
years 

As the monarch listened to these awful demands he was 
overwhelmed with grief. He raged and stormed at the 
queen. He called her a poisonous snake m human form. 
He threw himself at her feet and begged for mercy. He 
swore that he would not grant so wicked and so cruel a 
boon In reply, the queen told him that he could not 
break his plighted word In particular, she dwelt on the 
greatness of truth All justice, human and divme, was 
founded on truth. A life based on truth was the only 
hfe that achieved abidmg happmess But despite her 
exhortation, the evil-mmded queen was very much afraid 
that her husband would never implement his promise. 
She therefore caused a messenger to be sent for Rama. 
She was confident that he would msist on carrying out 
his father’s pledge And when Rama came, and was 
told what had happened, her highest hopes were 
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realised, Tlie noble-hearted prince showed not the least 
resentment He said that he would gladly surrender 
everythmg he possessed to a brother so well beloved as 
Bharata, And he would do so all the more willingly 
when it was m obedience to his father’s will. And so 
before another sun had set, Rama, accompanied by his 
wife, Sita, and his brother, Lakshmana, had started for 
the forest. 

It so happened that when these events took place, 
Bharata, for whose advancement his mother had planned, 
was absent from the capital When he got home a few 
days later in obedience to an urgent summons, he found 
that his father had died of grief, and that he was expected 
to assume the xems of government. This, however, he 
indignantly refused to do, and with the least possible delay 
followed his brother to the forest. He was accompanied 
by his father’s queens, the mmisters of state and many 
thousands of his father’s subjects. His one desire was to 
make it plam that he was m no way responsible for his 
mother’s crime, and that he would never be satisfied till 
Rama returned home 

The story is very beautifully told of how Bhaiata pleaded 
with his brother to return. He had never heard of a 
more sinful act performed at the behest of an evil-minded 
and crafty woman. Now that the sin had been committed, 
it was their duty as loyal sons to conceal it to the best of 
their ability. On the other hand, if they acted m obedi- 
ence to their father’s foolish and unjust decree, harm could 
only result Rama alone was qualified to govern the 
kingdom. The citizens were determined that he alone 
should reign It was the invariable rule that the oldest 
son should succeed his father on the throne. In response 
to these appeals, which were warmly supported by the 
late kmg’s ministers, Rama remained unmoved. He said 
it could not be. They spoke as if he were greater than 
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Destiny. He was a man and notlnng more. How could 
he fight agamst the decrees of Fate, decrees which had 
destmed his brother to the throne and himself to the forest. 
There was one thmg, and one thmg only, which men could 
do and should do , and that was to devote themselves 
to the cause of righteousness Their father’s command 
must be obeyed , their father’s promise to Bharata’s 
mother must m no way be evaded He therefore msisted 
that Bharata should return to Ayodhya and perform 
those rites and ceremomes which it was a son’s sacred duty 
to see were duly celebrated, and by which their father 
would be dehvered from the pains of hell It was a fair 
division of labour Bharata would sit beneath the shade 
of the white umbrella dispensmg justice to the citizens of 
Ayodhya, while Sita, Lakshmana and himself would be 
equaEy happy, hvmg the hermit life. 

At this stage one of the ministers intervened He was 
a Brahmin and a philosopher. Indeed he is spoken of as 
the chief of the twice-born sages. This distmguished 
personage expressed bis surprise that Kama should cherish 
such weak and foolish ideas Why should he be swayed 
by the opimons that prevailed among the vulgar ^ "V^y 
did he talk of the duties men owed to their kith and kin ^ 
Why did any one pay reverence to his father and mother ^ 
Man was bom alone and died alone Life was very brief 
We were hke travellers, staying for a night m one place 
and then moving on to another. At the best, the link 
which bound us to parents, wealth and other possessions 
was of the most slender kmd, and the wise man made 
little of it. It was therefore very foolish to choose hard- 
ship and difficulty m obedience to what he called the 
demand of duty, when he had royalty, with all its luxury 
and happmess, withm his grasp. His father was dead, 
and the dead had no claim on the living His father was 
one and he was another, and if he gave up Ayodhya 
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for the sake of his father, he would get uothmg m its 
place. There had been many tears shed, For his 
part, he wept when he thought of those who, m 
foolish adherence to what they called their duty, 
mvolved themselves m present suffermg to obtam, not 
heavenly rewards as they supposed, but aimihilation 
at the hour of death. Eama had spoken of the rites 
for the dead What purpose did they serve ? Funeral 
oblations made day after day with so much earnest 
solemnity, were just a waste of good food Dead men 
did not eat And there was no hereafter The whole 
business was the invention of clever rascals who played 
upon people’s leehngs to secure their own emiehment 
And so they talked about the need of worshipping tbo gods, 
about the power of gifts and austerities, about the observ- 
ance of rites and ceremonies and denying the flesh. Seeing 
there was no future life, he advised the prince to listen to 
his counsel. Forget all about another world, enjoy the 
passmg hour and what it bmgs. Pay heed to the things 
you can see and handle, to what is perceptible by the 
senses alone 

To these ignoble appeals Rama replied that the philo- 
sopher was seeking to obliterate all distinctions between 
good and evil, and at the same time pretending that there 
was justification for so doing. Was it the same thing 
to be pure and impure, good and bad, high-minded and 
base ? And how could he ever hope to get to heaven if he 
broke the promise he had so solemnly made. It was the 
duty of kings, more than of any other class of men, to cling 
to deeds of nghteousness Subjects followed and imitated 
the action of their nilers. It was truth that sustained 
the order of the world ; it was by the power of truth that 
princes ruled Truth was the foundation on which the 
temple of justice was reared , nay, it was the source of all 
goodness. Without truth, the making of gifts and sacti- 
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fice, VOWS and austerities, yea, even the holy books of 
revelation, all and each were every one of them vain. 
It was truth that made our homes and our land secure. 
It was falsehood that plunged them into distress And 
therefore he refused to listen to appeals based on covetous- 
ness, ignorance and foolishness. Truth was the inspirer 
of the soul, and both the gods and the spints of the dead 
refused to accept the offerings made by men who were un- 
faithful to their plighted word There were three stages 
m the progress of every sm Born m the heart, it was 
achieved by the hand and found its support m the tongue 
that spoke falsely. The philospher had spoken with great 
cunmng, but his proposals were dishonourable and base. 
However, he would not listen to them for a moment He 
was well content to live in the forest, enjoymg the society 
of the gods and the spints of his ancestors He would 
achieve his object by obeymg his father’s command, re- 
membermg it was by the multitude of sacrifices that Indra 
obtamed the first place among the gods, and by their 
hard asceticism that the great saints of old secured the 
happiness of heaven Justice, constancy, sympathy, 
truth, reverence for the gods and Brahmins, and the 
exercise of hospitality, these were the virtues that crowned 
a man’s life with true success. He was sorry that his 
father had ever given the speaker rank and honour m his 
palace He looked upon a Buddhist as no better than a 
thief. The whole pack of them were haters of nghteous- 
ness and truth It was most unwise of kings to allow such 
wicked unbelievers an entrance into their presence. In 
the good old days, twice-bom men had acquired fame by 
other methods than those now proposed, and as a result 
their names were known and honoured still. He would 
walk in their path and follow their example. 

When Rama had thus spoken the philosopher declared 
that he renounced his atheistic behefs ; mdeed, he said, 
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that he had only assumed them for the purpose of trying 
to dissuade him from his purpose , because in his heart 
of hearts he scorned and hated atheists as much as any 
one could do 


Rdmayanay iii* 



XXII. 

EIMA Am SITl. 

“ Sita IS Lakshmi, and thou art Kjishna and Vishnu, the preserver 
of the people ” — Edmayana, vi 119 

When Sita heard of the fate that was in store for Rama, 
she announced her intention of accompanying him to the 
forest He did all he could to prevent her, pomting out 
the hardships and dangers she would have to endure. 
But the loyal-hearted wife asked what she had done to 
earn her husband’s scorn She was not ignorant of the 
duties that devolved upon a wife No woman should 
ever think of forsakmg her husband There was no lefuge 
or safety for her apart from him She was gomg with 
him , nay, she would go before him m the pathless woods, 
treading down the grass and thorns that would impede 
his progress Her parents had taught her well, and she 
knew where a wife’s place was. In his society the forest 
was better than a palace , better than heaven itself with- 
out him. They would he very happy there, bathing in the 
cool springs of water, feeding on fruit and honey, gazing 
their fill at mountam, stream and sea Was it only four- 
teen years of exile ^ A thousand years would pass like 
a single day. He need not worry so far as she was con- 
cerned Her one desire m life was to be with him, and if 
he did not let her share his exile she would die. Rama 
did all he could to shake Sita’s resolve He once more 
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enlarged on the dangers of the forest life. He knew 
nothing of the joys that she was describing Sleep was 
almost impossible, because of the multitudes of creeping 
things. There were flies, scorpions and snakes without 
number Beds of leaves afforded little comfort. And 
they would often be m great straits for food. As for fruit, 
they would have to be content with what the wind shook 
from the trees ; while the gathermg of flowers as an offer- 
mg to the gods, as well as the unremitting attention they 
must give not only to religious ntes, fasting and prayer, 
but to hermits and guests, would prove a grievous burden 
To these arguments Sita turned a deaf ear. She told him 
he had said enough, and that he need say no more. She 
was afraid of nothing but separation from his love Wlien 
he was with her she was in heaven. When he was absent 
she was m hell. 

To such an appeal, Rama cotald offer no more objections. 
He said that till that moment he had never realised how 
much she loved him, while it was his own love for her that 
had made him eager to save her from the dangers to which 
she would be exposed. But now that he had consented to 
her gomg, they must delay no longer. He had been told 
to leave the capital before sunset. And so when they had 
said farewell to the aged kmg and to Rama’s mother, the 
three exiles, clad m forest garb, set forth upon their 
journey. By this time the whole city had become aware 
of the approaching calamity. The streets, the roofs and 
windows of the houses were thronged with weepmg multi- 
tudes In particular, they bewailed the fact that Sita, 
whose face had been so carefully veiled that even the spirits 
of the air had never seen it, was walking thiough the public 
streets and seen by all. Indeed the populace became so 
excited that they resolved to accompany the exiles and 
to share their banishment, and it was with the greatest 
difficulty that Rama persuaded them to stay at home. 
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When the exiles arrived at the heimitage where they 
had resolved foi a time at least to settle, they received a 
cordial welcome fiom the ascetics m the neighbourhood 
One ancient lady received Sita with special cordiahty, 
and expressed her great pleasure at meetmg a woman so 
devoted to her lord. And yet she felt it necessary to 
enlarge on the fact that a woman must always look upon 
her husband as a god, and pay him every token of respect, 
quite regardless of what his character or conduct might 
be In this lady’s opimon nothmg was more disgraceful 
than for a wife to seek to rule the home, and yet she had 
heard of such women, dead to all sense of decency, lording 
it over their husbands and makmg those who should 
command, obey No woman who acted m that fashion 
could ever hope of gomg to heaven. We hear very little 
of how the princes and Sita passed their years of exile 
They wandered from place to place, spending sometimes 
a year, sometimes a few months, sometimes only a few 
days, in one particular spot. And though certain passages 
tell of how Rama slew a large number of demons who 
had been persecuting the hernuts and disturbmg their 
rehgious rites, it would appear that their forest Me was 
comparatively peaceful and free from danger or strife 
In the thirteenth year, however, the situation began to 
change. By this time they had arrived m Central India 
and had chosen a very beautiful and peaceful spot where 
they resolved to spend the remainmg months of their 
banishment. But, alas ^ only a few days after their settle- 
ment there, a great ugly, female fiend saw Rama and 
fell violently in love. She pressed her claims with such 
vehemence and was so rude to Sita, that Rama, who 
could not kill a woman, resolved to punish her by cutting 
off her ears and nose. Wounded and bleedmg profusely, 
the fiend fled to the place where her brother and many 
thousand of demons were encamped, and told the story 
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of her wrongij In obedience to her appeals, the demons 
attacked Rama, bat they were all destroyed. Unfor- 
tunately those demons were the servants of Ravana, the 
ten-headed monarch of Ceylon, for whose destruction 
Vishnu had been born into the world And when Ravana 
heard of the destruction of his followers he made prepara- 
tions for war. But his ministers told him that it was 
folly for him to thmk that he could ever conquer Rama 
m battle. Ravana was very angry at such a statement 
He had already met and overcome the greatest of the 
gods, and he wanted to know who this Rama was, agamst 
whom he could not hope to be victorious Nevertheless, 
he yielded to persuasion and agreed to do as his ministers 
proposed, and that was, to carry off Sita as a prisoner to 
Ceylon, She was the loveliest of womankind. Thoie 
was not a goddess m heaven to compare with her. Once 
robbed of Sita, Rama would die of grief 

In accordance with this suggestion, Ravana mounted 
his aeroplane, and was soon in the neighbourhood of the 
hermitage By means of a senes of stratagems which 
were cairied through by some of the demon^s followers, 
first Rama and then his brother were tem^ited to pene- 
trate deeper and deeper into the foxest Sita, when thus 
loft alone, was committed to the caie of a vulture with 
which they had formed a very close friendship. But the 
vulture was sixty thousand years old, and fell asleep at 
his post. The result was that Ravana had seized Sita 
and placed her in his aeroplane before the vulture was 
wakened by her cries for help The aged bird, however, 
put up a brave fight and was successful in breaking the 
oar to pieces and slaying Havana’s attendants, before he 
fell, mortally wounded, to the ground. And so it happened 
that it was in his arms and not in his aeroplane that 
Ravana carried the prmcess to Ceylon. 

When Rama returned and found the cottage empty of 
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his love, he was beside himself with gnef. Fittmg an 
arrow to his bow, he swore that he would destroy the 
three worlds if the gods did not reveal to him the hidmg- 
place of Sita Sun, moon and stars, mountains, rivers 
and trees, every kmd of spirit, good and bad, gods, demons 
and men, he would destroy them all, if they did not give 
him back his wife In past days he had been of a gentle, 
benevolent disposition, and he supposed that was why 
the gods had held him m contempt He had observed 
that people paid no attention to the Creator just because 
he was compassionate and kind But as far as he was 
concerned, he would m future act on a different plan. 
He would be absolutely without pity, and have one object 
m life only, the obtaining of vengeance for the loss of his 
blameless spouse He knew that the world was destmed 
to perish some day m the great dissolution of all thmgs, 
but he would anticipate that awful day, and if the gods 
did not restore Sita before another sim had set, the three 
worlds, with aU they contamed, would be swept out of 
existence. 

Lakshmana appealed to his brother to be calm and not 
talk so foolishly. Where was the justice of pumshmg the 
three worlds because some person unknown had earned 
off Sita It was the special duty of kings to see to it that 
the innocent did not suffer for the guilty, and he was 
confident that neither gods nor demons, neither mountains 
nor rivers, had been responsible for the wrong to which 
they had been exposed To these exhortations Laksh- 
mana added others equally wise His brother must not 
forget that suffering was the appomted lot of every man 
who came mto the world If Eama could not endure 
the sorrow which had befallen him, how were ordmary 
mortals to withstand the assaults of gnef And lookmg 
higher, let him think of the gods themselves. These 
mighty beings, also, were subject to the control of Fate, 
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and of them also, no one could say that unmixed happi- 
ness had been their lot. He therefore appealed to him to 
refram from useless grief and do what was the task of 
the moment, assist him to make a thorough search In 
obedience to his brother’s counsel the broken-hearted 
husband had not travelled far when he found the vulture 
bleedmg profusely and at the point of death By great 
good fortune the bird was still able to speak and make 
the prince acquainted with the fact that Sita had been 
carried ofE by the demon monarch of Ceylon. Anxiety 
to recover his wife, however, did not prevent the prmces 
from performing the funeral ntes of their deceased friend 
with scrupulous care They gathered fuel, they built a 
funeral pyre, and with their own hands set fire to the 
wood, as if the vulture had been a member of their own 
caste They also repeated the sacred texts appropriate 
to the occasion, and when the body was consumed, made 
oftermgs to the spirits of the dead For this purpose 
they hunted and slew several deer, whose flesh they spread 
out on sacred grass with the prayer that the departed 
might obtam an entrance into heaven The ceremony 
was brought to a close by the performance of the water 
oblation When all was over, the heroes bathed in the 
river Godavan, which flowed past their hermitage. 

Having performed these pious tasks, the princes set out 
in the direction Havana had been seen to travel. They 
passed through a number of impenetrable forests where 
fresh adventures awaited them, and at last emerged on 
the shores of a lovely lake whose beauties recalled to 
Rama’s heart the joys he had had with Sita. And had it 
not been for his brother’s earnest appeals, Hama would 
have lost all hope of recovering his wife. Eventually 
they met the kmg of the monkeys and his distmguished 
heutenant, Hanuman, both of them the ofEspnng of the 
gods. When they had heard Rama’s story they undertook 
9 
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to bejEriend him and to place at his disposal the whole of 
the monkey race It will be remembered that when 
Vishnu promised to appear on earth as Kama, he did so 
on the understanding that the gods and other celestials 
would cohabit with bears and monkeys and produce 
thereby an army which would assist him in his contest 
with Ravana ^d so it came to pass. The many millions 
of bears and monkeys, for the former are also mcluded, 
which flocked to Rama’s standard, were all of divine origin 
It took some months, however, to gather them together, 
and Rama had well-nigh fretted his heart out with im- 
patience before he saw them standing on the shores of 
Southern India and looked across the mtervenmg sea 
that lay between them and Ceylon. Having arrived there, 
the problem was, how to cross the straits, a distance of 
seven hundred imles. Not more than two or three of the 
monkeys were able to jump so far But a bridge was soon 
constructed. Indeed the whole work, including an ex- 
cellent roadway, was completed in five days. It was an 
embankment rather than a bndge, being composed of 
mountains and trees which the monkeys and bears uprooted 
and cast into the sea. As Rama and his hosts marched 
across the bridge, the gods appeared in person Each of 
them sprinkled the hero with holy water and expressed 
the hope that he would be victorious in his fight with 
Ravana No purpose would be served by recounting the 
many battles that took place. It is enough to say that 
Ravana, and practically the whole of his followers to the 
number of many millions, were defeated and slain. So 
fierce was the contest that Rama and his brother did not 
escape without sustaining many gnevous wounds On 
- one occasion indeed, it was thought that they were dead. 
But Hanuman went oS. to a certam mountam in the 
Himalayas in search of a very powerful medicinal plant 
which was known to grow there. Unfortunately the herb 
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knew that Hanuman was coming and made itseK invisible. 
But Hanuman uprooted the mountain on which the plant 
was growing, and carried it off with trees and elephants 
still on it, just as they were When he got back to Ceylon 
he held the mountam to the nostrils of Eama and his 
brother, who sat up at once, healed of all their wounds. 
The mountain was then apphed in the same way to the 
noses of the bears and monkeys who had been killed m 
the battle, and with equally miraculous results 
Now that Ravana was dead, one would have supposed 
that Rama would have hastened to Sita’s prison-house 
But we find instead, that Rama’s mood had changed He 
gave the cold command that Sita was to be brought mto 
his presence. And when she did appear, he spoke no 
word of love He told her merely that ho had removed 
the insult from his name and lolled the cause of his disgrace 
as his duty demanded. But he could have nothmg more 
to do with her, and she could go where she liked. No 
msm with any self-respect could take back a wife who had 
hved so long in another’s house. Ravana had held her in 
his arms and looked at her with lustful eyes As she 
listened to this cruel speech, Sita wept many bitter tears. 
But she had the courage and wisdom to defend herself 
vigorously If she had known that her husband had ceased 
to love her, she would have committed suicide. It would 
have saved everybody a great deal of trouble and fewer 
lives would have been lost. It was a poor requital for all 
the love and devotion she had shown him. Her heart 
had always been his and his only. He professed to be a 
judge of character ; he was ignorant of hers. He had seen 
other women and distrusted them. Was that any reason 
why he should distrust the whole sex * 

■^en she had uttered this brave defence, Sita turned 
to her brother-in-law and asked him to erect a funeral 
pyre. There was, she said, no other alternative. She 
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Lad no wisL to live longer now that Ler Lusband Lad 
cast sucL undeserved insults on Ler fame LaksLmana 
looked anxiously at Eama in the Lope tLat Le would 
mterfere, but Lis only movement was a gesture to sLow 
tLat Sita’s request sLould be obeyed The bears and 
monkeys could not control tLeir gnef and wept aloud, 
and it was manifest tLat Eama also was deeply moved 
His eyes were full of tears and Le never spoke a word 
WLen tLe fire Lad been got ready, Sita entered tLe flames 
witL the touching appeal, ‘‘ As my heart Las never gone 
away from Eama, do thou protect me, oL fire, the witness 
of the people,” But Sita did not perish Supernatural 
aid was close at hand Brahma, the creator god, accom- 
pamed by Indra, Shiva and a great multitude of the 
celestials, appeared on the scene, nding m their cars 
Raising their hands m wonder, they asked the prince why 
he, who was the protector of the worlds and so endowed 
with wisdom, treated his wife in such an amazing fashion, 
and allowed Ler to enter the fire Did Le not know that 
he was the fi.rst of aU the gods and the creator of the three 
worlds. To these questions Rama rephed, know 
myself to be a man, Rama, the son of Dasharatha, Let 
Brahma tell me who I am, and whence I have come.” In 
response to this request the creator once more told Rama 
who he WS/S, the great god Vishnu, who is manifest in all 
creatures, in cows and Brahmins, and possessed of a 
thousand legs, a thousand heads and a thousand eyes ; 
the sacred letters OM, the foremost of the Vedas. He had 
already appeared on earth in vanous incarnations, and 
now he had achieved yet another blessing to the world 
by the destruction of Eavana. As for Sita, she was the 
goddess Lakshmi, Lis heavenly spouse. When Brahma 
had finished his address, the god of fire rose out of the 
flames with Sita in his arms and addressed the prince. 
His words were to the effect that Sita was absolutely free 
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from stain It was true that she had lived in Eavana’s 
palacse for many months, but she had always been tiue 
to her husband in thought, word and deed. Eama was 
greatly delighted to receive this comfortmg assurance 
But m justice to himself, he said it was necessary that 
Sita should undergo some purification. If this had not 
been done, people would have cast aspersions on her name 
and say that he had been mdiffierent to the claims of 
morality, Sita was as dear to him as his own life, and in 
his heart he knew, and had always known, that no evil had 
ever come near her She was his, he knew it, even as the 
sun’s rays belonged to the sun. When husband and wile 
had been thus happily reconciled, Shiva and Indra added 
their congratulations By the special favour of the gods, 
Rama’s father was allowed to have a brief interview with 
his sons and daughter-m-law. Ho told the latter not to 
be angry with her husband. He had acted in a very 
strict way, but it would have a wholesome effect on other 
women, and help them to remember that a husband was 
a god 

When the gods had gone back to heaven, Rama resolved 
to return to India at once The fourteen years of exile 
had by this time expired, and there was no reason why 
they should not return to Ayodhya. It was a long and 
difficult journey. But it will be remembered that Ravana 
had a wonderful aeroplane which he had stolen from his 
stepbrother, the god of nches. The aeroplane was of a 
very great size, and contained a large number of spacious 
and splendid rooms, beautifully furnished with seats and 
cushions It was as big as a mountain, and m view of its 
size, Rama was able to invite the bears and monkeys to 
go with him as fellow-passengers. As they journeyed 
through the air, Rama pomted out to Sita the bridge 
that had been built across the straits, and both together 
gazed down upon the places where they had spent their 
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years of exile Wien tie car passed over the capital of 
tie monkey kmg, Sita legged ler lusband to descend and 
mvite the monkeys’ wives to go witl tlem to Ayodlya. 
This was done, and with tlese friends added to tleir 
company, tie brotlers and Sita came at last witlm sight 
of their father’s capital, the citadel of the solar race 
Words cannot describe the ]oy with which the people 
welcomed Rama. They raised a shout that could be heard 
m heaven The houses and streets were decked with 
flags and flowers, while every man and woman that was 
able to travel went forth to meet and welcome their 
kmg. And nobody was more delighted than Bharata, 
Rama’s noble-hearted and unselfish brother, who, durmg 
the mtervenmg years had governed m his name. It was 
Bharata also who insisted that Rama’s coronation should 
take place without delay 

When the coronation was over and the bears and 
monkeys had returned to their proper haimts, Rama 
assumed the task of sovereignty. He hved happily with 
his brothers, and m his hours of leisure wandered in the 
gardens of his palace with Sita by lis side. As the months 
passed, Rama noticed a change m his wife’s condition, 
and one happy evening she told him that she was with 
child Greatly delghted to receive this news, the king 
asked his wife if there was any desire of her heart that he 
could gratify And she said nothing would give her more 
satisfaction than to pay a visit to the hermits in the forest. 
Even one night spent m their society, on the bank of the 
Ganges, would afford her great dehght Rama was only 
too pleased to gratify her wish, and promised to make 
the arrangements for her gomg the very next day. Having 
made this promise, Rama passed to the outer courts of 
the palace where he spent the mght listemng to the 
conversation of his ministers and friends. That evenmg 
Rama observed that kmgs were often cnticised and blamed 
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by their subjects. He wondered if anybody had ever 
blamed him. And so, turning to one of the company, 
he said, Has anybody ever blamed me 1 ’’ In answer to 
such a direct question, it was dijBS.cult to avoid making a 
reply, and the person addressed said, Yes, you also 
are blamed. The people blame you for taking back Sita. 
They say that she was a prisoner m Havana’s capital, that 
the demon held her m his arms, and that you don’t seem 
to care. You are quite happy and free from all sign of 
jealousy. They can’t understand your conduct, and thmk 
that your action will have a bad effect on their own wives ” 
Eama was deeply distressed to hear these observations, 
and when he had asked the rest of the company if it was 
really true that the people made such criticism, he dis- 
missed the gathermg and retired to his own apartments 
But he had already resolved what he was to do. Send- 
mg for his brothers, he told them what he had heard. He 
did not for a moment question Sita’s virtue, and he knew 
that after Havana’s death they had received conclusive 
proof that her character was without a stam. The gods 
themselves had appeared in person and given ample 
assurance of her chastity But in view of what the people 
were saymg, he had decided that he must repudiate Sita, 
and therefore he requested Lakshmana to take her away 
to some remote place and leave her there on the following 
By great good fortune it had been already arranged 
that she should visit one of the hermitages for a single 
mght. Under the impression that she was setting forth 
upon this brief and pleasant outmg, Lakshmana was to 
escort her to the hermitage of Vahniki. Once she reached 
that place, it would be his duty to teU her that she was 
not to return. In conclusion, Rama told his brothers 
that they must not in any way attempt to interfere with 
or to alter his decision. If they tried to do so, he would 
never speak to them agam. As he uttered this last m- 
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junction, tlie heartbroken king rose and left the room 
He sighed like an elephant, and his eyes were full of tears 
AH unconscious of the fate that was m store for her, 
Sita was ready at dawn to set out upon her journey to 
the forest Lakshmana was waitmg to escort her No 
mention is made of Eama bemg present to bid her farewell, 
or of any desire on Sita’s part to see her husband and 
say good-bye. They had not gone far before Sita’s right 
eye began to throb, a bad omen which caused her much 
distress. But Lakshmana laughed away her fears, and 
said she had no cause to be alarmed. On the second day 
they reached the bank of the Ganges, that sacred stream 
whose waters remove all sm And now it was Lakshmana 
who required comfort, for we are told that he began to 
weep, and it was Sita who acted as his comforter. She 
knew it was because they were separated from Rama And 
she felt the separation as much as he did But he must 
not be too cast down They would spend one night only 
at the hermitage, and then return home By this time a 
boat had been got ready to ferry them across the nver 
When they reached the farther shore, and Sita was pio- 
ceedmg in the direction of Valmiki’s hermitage, Lakshmana 
stopped her and said that he had a very melancholy 
duty to perform He wished her to understand that he 
was a very unwilling agent m the matter, but Rama’s 
commands must be obeyed When he had gone so far, 
the prince broke down completely and could not say 
another word But at last he was able in broken accents 
to explain that Rama had resolved to disown her once 
more. Though he was absolutely convinced that she 
was enticely innocent, her husband had decided that she 
was to be left m charge of Valmiki in obedience to the 
wishes of the citizens of Ayodhya. Sita was overwhelmed 
with gnef and fell senseless to the ground. When she 
recovered consciousness she spoke very touchingly of her 
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past expel lence of forest life, happy m the love and tender- 
ness of hex lord But now she was to live alone. She 
could not bear the thought Her natural desire was to 
cast herself into the Ganges and be at rest. But that could 
not be, as she bore beneath her breast that which would 
prevent the termination of her husband^s race. A woman^s 
husband was her god It was her duty therefore to work 
for his welfare, even if it involved the loss of her own life 
Kama knew that she was innocent. He had renounced 
her for the sake of his good name She would support 
him therefore in his efforts to preserve it from all stain 
She was sorry, however, that the people of Ayodhya 
had been so uncharitable and unjust Eealising that it 
was best for both that they should separate at once, 
Lakshmana re-entered the boat, and when he reached the 
other shore, mounted his chariot and drove off as quickly 
as he could. But whenever he looked back he saw the 
helpless queen rushing wildly along the river bank, casting 
herself in a paroxysm of gnef upon the ground. Her cries 
soon attracted the attention of Valmiki^s disciples, who 
burned to their master with the information that they had 
seen a lady, as beautiful as a goddess, abandoned ajid 
alone, the veiy image of sorrow* Now Valmiki was a 
great ascetic, and by virtue of the ment he had acquired, 
knew all that was happening in heaven, earth and hell. 
He was already acquainted with the calamity that had 
befallen Sita, and was aware that she was coining to his 
hermitage He therefore approached the queen with 
words of kindness, and told her not to grieve. She was 
to look dpon that place as her home Everybody who 
lived there would treat her as if she were their own daughter. 
As he said this, Valmiki escorted the queen to where the 
wives of his fellow ascetics were gathered, and committed 
her to the care of these ancient dames. In course of time 
Sita gave birth to two boys, and gave to them the names 
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of Kusha and Lava ^ But Kama was not informed that 
sons had been born to him, nor did he ever inquire as to 
his wife’s progress and happiness If, however, you ask 
why Rama should have been guilty of such cruelty, listen 
to this explanation, an explanation which afforded great 
satisfaction and comfort to Lakshmana’s tender heart 
The wife of an eminent sage once gave shelter to certain 
demons who had fled before the wrath of the gods In 
punishment for her crime, Vishnu cut off the lady’s head 
When the sage saw his wife’s lifeless body he uttered a 
curse against Vishnu. It was to this effect. ‘‘ Because 
you have kiUed my wife, I condemn you to be born among 
mortals. And because you have robbed me of her society, 
so too wiU you be robbed of the society of your wife for a 
long period of tune.” 

When Sita’s two sons were twelve years old, news came 
to the hermitage that Rama was about to celebrate the 
horse sacrifice During the intervening years, Valmiki 
had been busy composing his great poem, the Ramdyam, 
the epic which sets forth in inspired verse the story of 
Rama’s glonous career, and he had taught it so carefully 
to the two boys that they were able to recite it from 
beginning to end The kmd-hearted sage knew that his 
opportumty had come at last. He would take the boys 
with him to Ayodhya. It would be easy to get an oppor- 
tunity for them to recite the poem And he told them 
that when they stood in Rama’s presence, and he asked 
them who they were, they were to reply, ‘^We are the 
disciples of Valmiki,” and nothing more. Everything 
came to pass as theur foster-father had plaimed The two 
lads were summoned to Rama’s presence and told to recite 
the poem. Their wonderful likeness to Rama was apparent 
to every person m the audience, and it was the unanimous 

1 The Maharajas of Udaipur and Jaipur m Bajputana claim descent 
respectively from Lava and Kusha 
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opinion that nobody could perceive the least difference 
in either face or form Their father, however, made no 
comment. But when the recitation, which occupied 
quite a number of mghts, was complete,^ Rama sent for 
Valmiki and said, “ If Sita is innocent and has led a pure 
life in the forest, let her come to Ayodhya and offer proof 
to that effect^’ Valmiki’s reply was that Sita would 
certainly obey her husband^s behest, for she knew and 
behoved that a woman’s husband was her greatest god 
This conduct on Eama’s part is spoken of as wonderful, 
and his ministeis told him that nobody else would act 
in such a noble and generous way. 

The trial was fixed for the following morning Great 
crowds gathered to witness such an unusual event. Every 
one was deeply moved and stood absolutely motionless as 
Sita appeared on the sacrificial ground, accompamed by 
Valmih. She advanced with downcast head, her hands 
folded together, and her eyes full of tears, “ meditating 
upon Rama,” Suddenly the silence gave place to a great 
shout of admiration and pity Some praised Rama, some 
praised Sita, others praised both. Valmiki was the first 
to speak, and he testified not only to Sita’s purity, but to 
the fact that Kusha and Lava were Rama’s own sons. 
He swore that he was speaking the truth. He had never 
sinned once in all his hfe, either m thought, word or deed. 
But if he was telling a lie, then he prayed that ho might 
lose all the ment he had acquired through many thousand 
years of stern asceticism. To this statement Rama 
answered that he was quite sure that Valmiki was telling 
the truth, nevertheless he felt it necessary that Sita should 
produce proofs as to her chastity. Before they left 
Ceylon, the gods had intervened and given the most satis- 
factory assurances. But the people had slandered her 

^ The poem oon&ists c£ about four thousand pages in the Enghsh trans* 
latxon. 
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since, and m consequence he had been forced to send her 
away He knew that the boys were his But it would be 
better for everybody concerned if Sita gave her personal 
testimony in the presence of that assembly By this 
time the gods had heard of what was going on, and they 
appeared m large numbers with Brahma at their head 
With the coming of the gods a most remarkable change 
in the atmosphere was felt A dehghtfully cool breeze 
sprang up , people said they had never experienced any- 
thing like it It was the kmd of wind that blew in the 
age of gold 

Sita made a very brief reply. “I have never even 
thought of any one but Rama, and by the strength of this 
virtue I ask the earth goddess to give me room I have 
always in thought, word and deed worked for Rama’s 
welfare And in proof that this is so, I ask the earth 
goddess to receive me ” She obtained an immediate 
response. The earth at once opened before her, and serpent 
deities, bearing on then heads a beautiful throne, appeared 
The earth goddess came with them Taking the poor 
princess in her arms, she placed her on the throne, which 
sank into the earth and disappeared from view. The 
gods, by their words of praise, showed that they approved 
of what Sita had done. As for Rama himself, he was 
plunged m grief. But his gnef soon gave place to wrath, 
and he swore that if the earth did not restore Sita to his 
aims, he would submerge her with all her mountains and 
foiests beneath the waves. He had brought her back 
from Havana’s prison-house. He was resolved that he 
would bnng her back from hell. As he went on talking 
in this fashion, Brahma asked him to control himself. He 
should lemember that he was the god Vishnu. Sita 
had gone to the land of the snake deities, and he would 
meet her again in heaven. With these words of consola- 
tion, Brahma and his brother deities departed, while 
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Rama, taking his two sons with Mm, retired to his palace 
where he spent the mght monrning the loss of his much 
loved queen Though he hved for many thousands of 
years he never married another wife, and in the perform- 
ance of his religious ceremonies always kept a golden 
image of Sita by his side 


Ramayana. 
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RIMA’S ASCENT TO HEAVEN. 

** Por a thousand years Rama celebrated many horse sacnfioes 
numberless cow saonfioes and various other saonJBoes ” — Bmmyana^ 
vn. 112* 

RIha’s reign on earth lasted for eleven thouBand years. 
It IS said that these were years of great happiness. What- 
ever his feelings may have been after the loss of Sita, 
there is no doubt as to the satisfaction and prosperity of 
his subjects. They never experienced any sort of trouble 
or distress. Parents never had to perform funeral rites 
for their children, because every one hved for a thousand 
years, surrounded by hundreds of their sons and grand- 
sons. Nature jomed in the umversal joy Trees were 
covered with fruits and flowers the whole year round , 
pleasant wmds blew, and ram fell whenever it was required. 
And yet, strange to say, there emerge at least two mcidents 
which seem to question the accuracy of our picture We 
read of a hungry Brahmm trudgmg from door to door, 
seeking chanty and findmg none. And what is equally 
wonderful, another member of the same caste rails against 
the prince because of his son’s death, a boy of fourteen 
years. In no other kingdom save Rama’s, he says, are 
such untimely deaths ever heard of But apart from these 
two mcidents, it would appear that sorrow and disease 
did not exist Indeed the story of this long and prosperous 
reign is confined to a few pages, and Rama’s most senous 
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tasks were the slaying of a Shtidra who had been so pre- 
sumptuous as to practise asceticism, and the settlmg of a 
dispute between an owl and a vulture as to the ownership 
of a nest.^ 

As for Rama’s brothers, they each in course of time 
carved out for themselves kmgdoms m different parts of 
India Bharata’s conquest was the most impressive. 
The territory he acquired was m the north-west of India. 
In a battle which lasted for seven days, thirty millions 
were slam The gods said they had never seen anjrthmg 
like it. Bharata divided the country he conquered between 
his two sons, and erected for each of them a capital city 
which contmued m after days to give honour to their 
names.^ But neither Bharata nor the other brothers 
were happy away from Rama, and when their sons grew 
to manhood they spent most of their time m Ayodhya. 
In their ]oy at being in his society, they felt no regret at 
separation from their sons. In this manner the eleven 
thousand years gradually passed away. Rama performed 
many sacrifices, and especially remarkable is the statement 
that the sacrifice of the cow was offered times without 
number 

But the longest reign must end at last. And one day 
Time came to Ayodhya in the guise of an ascetic. He told 
Lakshmana, who was standing at the palace gates, that he 
wished to see his brother, l^en he was escorted to the 
royal presence, the king presented the usual offermgs and 

1 The owl said she had owned it since the creation of the world , the 
vulture, since the birth of the fiist man 

* They were called Takshashila and Puskalavati They both appear 
m the pages of authentic history The king of the former (Taxila) made 
submission to Alexander the Oreat when ho invaded India It was 
afterwards m the possession of the Baotrian Greeks, descendants of the 
Greek colonists whom Alexander left behmd him. ^"axila was long 
famous as the site of a umversity of ancient learning. The recent 
excavations at Taxila, 20 miles N W. of Rawalpindi, are well known 
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caused hxs guest to sit on a throne of gold. But when the 
king asked him to state the object of his visit, the ascetic 
replied that the welfare of the gods demanded that their 
mterview should be m private The strictest secrecy was 
necessary, and should any one venture to invade their 
privacy Kama must promise to put that person to death 
In obedience to this request Lakshmana undertook to act 
as doorkeeper, and see to it that no one attempted to enter 
the room where the interview was bemg held When 
these precautions had been taken, the ascetic, who so far 
had concealed his name, announced that he was really 
Time, Rama’s own son, born to him from the womb of 
Maya or when as the god Vishnu he reigned in 

heaven. He was there that day as the ambassador of 
Brahma to remind him of the fact that the years of his 
appointed sojourn on earth had reached a close, and that 
his brother deities were anxiously awaiting his return to 
heaven If he wished to remam longer among men, he 
was to say so ; but Brahma had thought it his duty to 
send him word In reply, Rama, addressing the messenger 
as his son, said he was very pleased to see him. As to the 
question of his return, he had already been revolving 
that matter m his mind when Time arrived, and he was 
quite prepared to resume his proper tasks, as soon as may 
be, m the upper world. 

While this conversation was proceedmg withm the palace, 
another ascetic appeared at the outer gate. The new 
anival was Durvasa, a very eminent but very bad-tempered 
saint. When he announced his desire to speak with 
Rama, Lakshmana ventured to remark that his brother 
was engaged in private conversation with another ascetic, 
and could not be disturbed. But the sage, true to his 
character, said that if Lakshmana did not go at once and 
arrange for an immediate mterview, he would blast with 
his curse, not only Rama and all his house, but the whole 
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city and mliabitants of Ayodliya as well. When he heard 
this terrible threat, Lai^hmana, though he knew that 
death would be his portion, resolved that it was much 
better that he should perish rather than that his family 
and race should be destroyed. He therefore went and 
told the kmg that Durvasa wished to see him and would 
not be denied. Rama accordmgly said farewell to Time, 
and hastened to receive his second but very impatient 
visitor Bowing before him with folded hands, he meekly 
asked him to say what he wanted I am very hungry,” 
said Durvasa I have ]ust completed a thousand years’ 
asceticism, and throughout that long period I have never 
broken my fast Brmg me food, a large quantity of food, 
that I may appease my hunger ” The monarch at once 
gave orders for the very best food to be prepared, and 
when the ascetic had eaten his fill, he thanked Rama for 
his hospitahty and retired to his hermitage 
But with the departure of the samt, Rama remembered 
on what terms he had granted an mterview to the first 
ascetic. Lakshmana had mterrupted their conversation, 
and therefore Lakshmana must die. Afraid that Rama, 
out of love for him, would refuse to implement the agree- 
ment, Lakshmana told his brother not to be distressed. 
They must fulfil the promise they had made. They were 
m the hands of Destiny, and men’s actions were controlled 
by what they had done in a former birth. Fortunately 
Rama remembered that he did not need to slay his brother. 
Wise men had said that to renounce a person was equivalent 
to killing him. And so he uttered the words, ‘‘ I renounce 
thee.” Bemg thus abandoned by his brother, Lakshmana 
at once left the palace and proceeded to the banks of the 
river Sarju, where he stood for a short time in the attitude 
of devotion. He next closed his mouth and nostrils, as 
well as the other apertures of his body, m such a way that 
it was impossible for him to breathe. The gods by this 
10 
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time had appeared on the scene and, in a way that is not 
explained, conveyed Lakshmana to heaven But it is 
said that the celestials were very glad to see him, remem- 
benng, as they did, that he was a fourth part of Vishnu 
Rama was very sad at the loss of his brother, and he 
told Bharata, who was m Ayodhya at the tune, that he 
had no desure to hve longer on the earth. He was resolved 
to go that very day to be a dweller in the forest It was 
his intention to make Bharata his heu to the throne. 
But Bharata absolutely refused. There are your two 
sons Divide your langdom between them and build 
cities for them to dwell m As for me, I am gomg with 
you Even heaven would cease to be heaven for me if 
you were not there Hot only so, but you must send word 
to Shatrughna, our remammg brother, for I am certam 
that he, too, will wish to go with us,’’ And so it was 
arranged Messengers were sent to Muttra to summon 
Shatrughna, and before he was able to ]om them, seven 
days had passed But by that time Rama’s sons had 
been installed m then respective kmgdoms, and cities 
had been built for them to dwell m. But new aspirants 
for the privilege of accompanymg Rama had now put m a 
claim. When the citizens of Ayodhya heard that Rama 
was gomg to leave them, they refused to be left behind. 
And not only they, but the bears and monkeys, who had 
assisted Rama m his fight with Ravana thousands of 
years before, also appeared and said, “ We, too, are gomg 
with you. We cannot allow you to forsake us ” The 
poem now makes it manifest that Rama was gomg a 
longer journey than to the forest. He was gomg to heaven, 
and this the citizens and the bears and monkeys also 
reahsed. It was thus a very great company mdeed 
that followed Rama Ayodhya was left entirely empty. 
The citizens, with them wives and children, the ministers 
of state, the eunuchs and women of the zenana, the 
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bears and monkeys, even the beasts oi the field and the 
birds of the air, jomed in the procession. The pilgrims 
sought the banks of the liver Saqu Rama walked m 
front Lakshmi, the goddess of prosperity, his heavenly 
spouse, was on his right hand, the earth goddess was on 
his left He was attended by the four Vedas, the Gayatn 
verse, and the sacred letters OM, with sages and demons 
brmgmg up the rear, all of them wonderfully happy at 
the thought that they were journeying with Rama to 
the very gates of heaven When they stepped mto the 
water, Brahma, the creator god, appeared. He was 
attended by his brother deities, and a variety of semi- 
divme bemgs ridmg m celestial cars to the number of 
many m illions Brahma addressed Rama by the name 
of Vishnu, and said that they had come to welcome him 
back to heaven. They recogmsed that he was the refuge 
of all creatures, beyond the reach of thought and know- 
ledge, the immortal and imperishable lord. When 
Brahma had thus spoken, the other celestials, with Indra 
and the god of fixe at their head, bowed down in worship 
They said that by his coming they were freed from sm, 
and the desire of their hearts had been fulfilled. It was 
thus that Rama and his brothers entered heaven. But 
as they passed withm the skies they did not forget their 
humbler friends. Rama, or as he is now called, Vishnu, 
asked the creator to allot to each of them a suitable place 
m the upper world. In response to this request, Brahma 
replied that the citmens of Ayodhya, their wives and 
children would go to a particular region which was next 
his own , a blessed spot, which even the most degraded 
were pnvileged to enter if they saw all thmgs as Vishnu. 
As for the bears and monkeys, he remembered that they 
were the offsprmg of the gods, born to help Rama m his 
fight with Ravana, and he therefore proposed that they 
should be reunited with their celestial sires. And so 
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indeed it came to pass Not even the beasts and birds 
which had followed their owners from Ayodhya were 
forgotten Men and women, old and young, sages and 
demons, monkeys and beais, with beasts and birds of 
every kind, as they plunged mto the waters of the river 
Sarju, were divested of their bodies, and went to dwell m 
heaven with the gods. 

The childless man who reads even a single veise of this 
poem wiU secure a son, while those who lead a verse of it 
every day wiH be freed from all their sms 

Ramaycma^ vu 114-124. 



XXIV. 


VISHNU’S INCAENATION AS KRISHNA 

“ Kevere the actions of Han (Krishna), but do not give your mind to 
the doing of them ” — Prem BUgar^ c 34. 

“ If he held up Gohardhan, which was a mere ant-hill, foi seven 
days, I do not regard that as anything remarkable ” — MahabMi ata, ii 
41 9 

At an assembly o£ tbe gods held on the top of Mount 
Meru, the Earth appeared as a suppliant She was 
grievously burdened, she said, by great numbers of demons. 
The demons had left their proper haunts and begun to 
dwell among mortals and to plague mankind Some of 
them wore the guise of celestials, but others liad taken 
birth as human bemgs and been boin as sons of kings 
She gave the names of quite a number of them , but 
mentioned, in particular, an mdividual called Kansa. In 
a previous birth this powerful demon had been slain by 
Vishnu, and now he was long of Muttra, having deposed 
his father and assumed the crown. The father was a 
worshipper of Rama, while the son was a devotee of 
Shiva It was because his father refused to abandon his 
creator and the remover of his grief, and become a follower 
of Shiva that Kansa deposed him, and issued a proclama- 
tion that no one should ever make mention of Rama’s 
name, or pay to him any sort of worship. Since that 
announcement had been made, thmgs had grown much 
worse , cows and Brahmins were m a state of distress , 
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indeed the Earth declared that if the gods did not come 
to her help, she would sink down to the lower regions. 
In concluding her appeal, the goddess reminded her hearers 
that not only they, but demons and serpents, mdeed every 
livmg thmg, were merely portions of Vishnu. 

Eecogmsmg the seriousness of the situation, Brahma 
proposed that they should go m a body and tell Vishnu 
what the Earth had said. He was confident that that 
mighty deity would do what he had often done before, 
go down to earth m a small portion of his essence and 
remove the evils of which they had heard so pathetic an 
account. In accordance with this decision, the gods went 
off to the Sea of Milk, which was Vishnu^s favourite abode. 
When they arrived, the god was asleep, but the celestials 
gathered round his couch and began to smg his praise 
In their hymn of adoration, they said that he was Brahm, 
the Eternal Spirit, that he was the four Vedas, that he 
was the smallest of the small and the largest of the large, 
that he could not be seen, could not be described, could 
not be conceived, that he was all that had been, and all 
that would be , the protector and the saviour of the world. 
Before they were finished, the god had wakened from his 
slumbers and addressmg the creator, told him to say what 
they wanted. He was not to be afraid to speak His 
prayer would surely be heard As he said this, Vishnu 
revealed his eternal form, a sight which brought Brahma 
to his knees and evoked another outburst of devotion. 
When he was at last able to speak, Brahma told his story, 
endmg with the cry, Show thy favour to us , dehver the 
Earth from her oppressors. Tell us your counsels and we 
shall humbly obey ’’ Vishnu made an immediate response. 
He plucked out two hairs — ^it is not recorded from what 
part of his body — and said, These two hairs, one white 
and the other black, will go down to the earth and deliver 
her from her oppressors* The white hair will be bom as 
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tte seveEtli son, and the black hair as the eighth son of 
DevaM, the wife of Vasudeva, and the cousin of Kansa. 
It wiU be my black hair that will slay the demons When 
he had made this announcement Vishnu disappeared from 
view, while the gods, bowmg before his invisible presence, 
returned to Mount Meru. 

The scene now changes to earth, and to the town of 
Muttra, where Kansa soon got information of his impendmg 
doom. According to one narrative, the very eminent 
sage, Karada, who earned the title of the mischief-maker 
because of his gossipmg ways, and who was constantly 
travelhng between earth and heaven, went and told Elansa 
that Vishnu had announced his mtention of being born as 
the eighth son of his cousm Devaki. But another account 
is that Khnsa one evenmg took his cousin and her husband 
for a drive, when a voice from heaven cried aloud and 
said, “ What a fool you are, Kansa. Do you not know 
that the eighth child to which this woman will give birth 
will cause your death 1 ” The kmg at once drew his sword 
and was about to kill his cousm right away. But her 
husband intervened and said, “ Do not kdl her, I promise 
that I shall hand over every one of her children immediately 
after their birth to be dealt with m whatever way you 
please ’’ Confident that Vasudeva would keep his promise, 
the kmg had mercy on his cousm and spared her hfe. But 
not unnaturally he placed her under close supervision. 
As far as the itot six children were concerned, Vasudeva 
faithfully adhered to the agreement. He delivered them 
to Kansa, who caused them to be put to deaths As the 
reader will remember, the seventh child was to be the 
personation of the white hair of Vishnu , and when he was 
about to be bom, the god sent the goddess of sleep to 
transfer the embryo to the womb of another of Vasudeva^s 

^ The text says that these infants were really demons translerred to 
the yromb of Devaki by the command of Vishnv* 
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Wives. He added, that a rumour would spread to the 
effect that Devaki had miscamed ; and apparently Kansa 
accepted this rumour as founded on fact With reference 
to the eighth child, however, it was necessary to take 
greater precautions, because it was the eighth child whom 
Kansa had special cause to dread But here agam the 
great and mighty god had all his plans prepared when the 
critical moment arrived. He mstructed the goddess of 
sleep what she was to do The father was to take the 
newly-born child, carry him without the city walls to a 
place on the farther shore of the nver Jumna, where a 
cowherd’swife had just given birth to a daughter, exchange 
the infants and hurry back to his own house Such a 
scheme was attended by many d i fficulties. Kansa had sur- 
rounded the house with guards, and guards were stationed 
at each of the city gates But the goddess caused them 
all to fall into a deep sleep, and Vasudeva both came and 
went without experiencing the least inconvenience ^ Of 
course the goddess was his companion from beginnmg to 
end of the undertaking, while the great serpent, Shesha, 
who upholds the world, followed m the rear, extending his 
mighty hood over the little company and shieldmg them 
from the torrential ram that was falling at the time. 

When Vasudeva got back and placed the female infant 
m his wife^s arms, it cried aloud. The cry awoke the 
guards, and one of them ran to Kansa’s palace, with the 
news that a child had been bom to Devaki Kansa at 
once appeared on the scene, seized the infant and dashed 
its head against a stone But it rose high in the air, a 
great and mighty form, crying out, ‘‘Your efforts have 
been all in vam. He who will slay you has been born. 
Take heed what you do You have to fight, not with 

^ Whenever ho was horn, tho infant told his parents who he was. 
Prior to the birth the gods also appeared in person and sang his mother’s 
praises, declaring that she was equal to the oelestiala 
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men and demons, but with the greatest of the gods ” 
When he saw that he had been deceived, the kmg gave 
orders to his followers to make a thorough search in every 
corner of the world, and wherever they found an unusually 
healthy and vigorous boy, to see to it that he was put to 
death As for his cousm and her husband, he set them 
free, with the observation that no purpose would be served 
by keeping them prisoners any longer. Eight children 
had been born and he had killed them all, with the excep- 
tion of the one he was most anxious to destroy. 

As soon as he obtained his freedom, Vasudeva hurried 
to the encampment of the cowherd, where he found both 
the man and his wife rejoicmgjover the fact that a son had 
been born His purpose was to persuade the cowherd 
and his companions to return to their pastures without 
delay. This was not a difficult task, as they had already 
fulfilled the object of their visit to the capital, the payment 
of their annual tribute to the kmg Before the cowherd 
left, Vasudeva asked him to take care of his seventh 
child also, and rear him as his own son. In this way the 
two brothers were brought mto compamonship ; and they 
grew up to manhood together, dwellmg in the forest pastures 
and carmg for the cattle of then foster-father. The elder 
child was called Balarama, while the younger, that is, the 
eighth child, was called Krishna, a word that means 
black, and black was the colour of the hair from which 
he sprang 

Many were the pranks which Krishna played during 
his childhood and youth For instance, when he was still 
an infant, a female demon came m the middle of the 
night, picked him up from the place where he lay asleep, 
and gave him her breast to suck She had caused the 
deaths of many infants by the same evil conduct, but 
she met her match in Krishna. The infant seized her 
breast with both hands and went on sucking till he had 
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sucked her life away Her shrieks of pam and terror 
roused the whole encampment, but Krishna would not let 
go tiU he saw her dead at his feet And yet both his 
father and mother were greatly alarmed, and they did not 
put him back m his bed beneath the waggon till they had 
sprinkled cow dung on his head, and fastened an amulet 
round his wrist, with appropriate prayers to Vishnu m 
his various forms Not long after, his mother happened 
to offend him Awakmg out of his sleep and feelmg 
hungry, he called aloud for nourishment. But such was 
his impatience that be began to kick his feet about m all 
directions, with the result that the waggon was over- 
turned and the waterpots broken Such a fresh exhibition 
of strength filled the encampment with amazement But 
it was not long before another adventure of the mfant 
echpsed all that had gone before. This incident we are 
about to relate happened some months after, when he 
was learnmg to crawl. His mother was never able to 
keep him out of mischief. If he was not coveimg himself 
with ashes and dung, he was m among the feet of the 
cattle and pulhng their tails. At last, when he and his 
brother paid no attention to them mother’s mjunctions 
and threats of punishment, she tied a rope round Krishna’s 
middle, fastenmg the other end to a large wooden mortar. 
Thinkmg that such a contrivance would hold him fast, 
she went off to attend to her household affairs But 
Krishna was not to be so detained Left to himself, he 
went on crawhng and draggmg the heavy mortar after 
him. At last he passed between two trees which grew 
close together. The mortar stuck between them Krishna 
went on pulhng, and the mortar held its place. The 
result was that the two great trees were uprooted and 
came crashing to the ground When the cowherds rushed 
to the spot, they found the child unharmed, and laughing 
?Lloud, as he thought of what he had done But the head 
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men of the tribe were very much disturbed. They said 
it was an exceedingly bad omen, and it was not the first 
There was the death of the female fiend, the overturning 
of the waggon, and now two trees had fallen, when there 
was no wmd to blow them down. They therefore resolved 
to break up their encampment and seek some place where 
no such omens would disturb them 
The district which they chose for their new settlement 
was called Vrindhavan, and there Krishna and Balarama 
had even more wonderful adventures than any they had 
formerly experienced One of them was an encounter 
which Krishna had with a great water-snake whose home 
was m a deep pool of the river Jumna. His parents and 
the cowherds were sure the child would perish And 
mdeed it seemed as if Krishna himseM was anxious as to 
the result But his brother Balarama called upon him 
to remember who he was, the eternal God, the very centre 
of creation When Krishna, thus exhorted, put forth his 
divine strength and crushed the snake, the creature in 
its agony cried aloud for mercy. In doing so, it declared 
that Krishna was the god of gods, the Supreme Spirit, 
m whom all the celestials dwell and of whom the universe 
was only a very small part. By way of excuse for its 
evil ways, the snake said that when it showed itself cruel 
and remorseless, it was merely fulfilling the law of its 
being, and no sin attached to it when it conformed to the 
nature with which it had been endowed ; indeed, if it 
were to do otherwise, it would be guilty of punishment. 
In response to such a weighty appeal, which was earnestly 
supported by the serpent’s wives, Krishna spared its life 
on condition that it went to the ocean and lived there m 
the future. On another occasion, when Balarama feU 
mto the hands of a powerful demon and was seized with 
a momentary fear that the fiend was going to carry him 
away, Krishna had to remind him that he too was the 
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cause of all that existed, and that in their dual forms 
they were the soul of the universe and would contmue to 
exist when that universe was destroyed Havmg been 
thus exhorted to lay aside all thoughts of his mortahty 
and remember who he was, Balarama destroyed his 
adversary. 

Knshna’s most remarkable feat, however, was a trick 
which he played on the god Indra It was m the days 
that followed the rainy season, when the cowherds had 
gathered m large numbers to offer a sacrifice to that deity 
Krishna, out of a desire to make Indra angry, asked the 
cowherds what was the object of such a sacrifice. They 
rephed that Indra was the god of the clouds and of the 
waters, and they wished to show their gratitude and 
secure his future favours ‘‘ That may be qmte a wise 
proceeding for farmers and traders, whose livelihood 
depends upon the soil But our source of hvelihood,’’ 
said Krishna, ''is m our cattle, and we wander freely 
among the forests and among the hills It is the spirits 
of the woods and mountams whom we should worship 
If we do not propitiate them, they will become angry 
with us, and commg m the forms of tigers and other wild 
animals, destroy both us and our cattle What have we 
to do with Indra ^ Leave him to the farmers and others 
of that kind But let us worship our cattle and the hills 
on which we roam ’’ And so pomtmg to a mountain 
called Gobardhan, which raised its great height m front 
of them, he said, " Let that mountain be the object of 
our devotion. Let us offer to it an animal sacrifice, 
and feed it with flesh and milk’’ The cowherds were 
delighted with the proposal They abandoned their 
worship of Indra. They made a great feast to which they 
summoned many thousands of Brahmms, and when they 
had worshipped the mountain, they adorned their cows 
with garlands and solemnly walked round them. In the 
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performance of these religious rites, Krishna played a 
double part Because he went and sat on the top of the 
mountam where he received the worship of his fellow 
cowherds, callmg himself the mountain and consummg a 
great deal of the food that was offered, but while domg so 
he also climbed the mountam with his companions and 
worshipped his other self. 

As Krishna both hoped and expected, the god Indra 
was very angry when he saw himself flouted and deprived 
of his rightM due And he resolved that he would have 
revenge He therefore summoned the clouds to his 
presence, and though the ramy season was over, com- 
manded them to pour forth their waters on the impious 
and ungrateful cowherds. In obedience to their lord’s 
behest, the clouds discharged great volumes oi ram, which 
fell without ceasmg for seven days and seven nights. 
So great was the deluge that the whole earth was under 
water. But whatever may have happened to others, 
Krishna and his friends experienced no trouble of any 
kmd For here is what he did He lifted up the moun- 
tain and, holdmg it aloft on the little fingei of his left hand, 
told the herdsmen to drive their cattle and waggons under 
it and take refuge from the storm. This they did, and 
as long as the tempest lasted they, with their wives and 
children and cattle, dwelt secure. It was certainly a most 
amazing spectacle; and accustomed as they were to 
Krishna’s miraculous deeds, this, the greatest of them 
all, filled them with wonder and praise They told him 
that he really could not be a man of mortal birth He 
must be either a god or a demon, or one of the heavenly 
minstrels at least. To this assertion, Krishna at first 
made no answer, but after a little he said . ‘‘lam sorry 
you should be ashamed of your relation to me. I am not a 
god, nor a demon, nor a heavenly minstrel. I was born 
one of yourselves, and you must be content to know that 
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I am your kinsman ” Wken he saw how he had been out- 
witted, Indra thought it would be advisable to go down 
to the world and come to terms with his supplanter By 
the time he reached the earth the ram had ceased, the sun 
was shinmg, and Krishna had put the mountam back in its 
place. Indeed, when Indra arrived at Vrmdhavan, he 
found Krishna herding cattle in the jungle, surrounded 
by his rustic compamons. But though the supporter 
of the world appeared m the guise of a cowherd, Indra’s 
more spiritual eyes were able to distmguish Garuda the 
vehicle of Vishnu, spreading out his wings above the head 
of the mcamate god Whatever his feelmgs may have 
origmaUy been, Indra had no thought of quarrel. Indeed, 
the first thmg he did was to confess that he had done 
wrong m deluging the earth with rain. He then went 
on to say that he was very glad indeed that Krishna had 
saved the hves of so many cows, and on behalf of these 
sacred animals announced that Ejcishna would thereafter 
be known as Indra of the cows. In confirmation of this 
statement the king of heaven took a pitcher and sprinkled 
Krishna with holy water, while the cows, which by this 
time had gathered in large numbers, poured forth such 
quantities of milk, that it flowed like a river all round the 
world. Havmg thus accompbshed so successfully the 
object of his journey, Indra, after a partmg embrace, 
mounted his elephant and went back to heaven 
Krishna and his brother, like the other boys in their 
encampment, followed the cattle to their pastures, and 
there they spent many happy days, making garlands of 
forest flowers and bmdmg peacocks’ feathers m their 
hair , playing at games, leaping and jumping, laughmg and 
shouting as other boys are wont to do. And when the day 
was over and they had driven the cattle home, they jomed 
in the amusements by which the cowherds wiled away 
the evening hours. But as the years passed, new desires 
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began to surge m Krishna’s bieast He was appioaclimg 
adolescence, and sought the presence of the other sex 
This was first manifested in his treatment of a number of 
young women, the wives and daughters of the cowherds, 
when they were bathmg m the river Jumna. They had 
gone to a sequestered spot, leavmg their garments on the 
shore Krishna happened to be m the neighbourhood, 
and hearmg the noise of their laughter, he crept forward 
to watch and listen. As he gazed at them from behind a 
thicket, Kiishna formed the strange resolve that he would 
steal their clothes. This he at once did, and makmg 
them mto a bundle, took up his position m a tree When 
the women emerged from the water and found that their 
garments had disappeared, they were very much alarmed 
And their alarm was increased when they saw that Krishna 
was watching them. Hurrying back into the water and 
concealing their nakedness as well as they could, they 
begged him to have mercy on them and give them back 
their clothes But though they pleaded long, and said 
they would report his evil conduct to their fathers and 
husbands, Knshna rephed that they would get their 
clothes back on one condition only, and that was that 
they came out of the water one by one, and with hands 
upraised. This mcident is but the introduction to other 
similar deeds , for we are told that the wives and daughters 
of the cowherds oast aside all modesty and restraint, 
abandoning their household tasks and following Krish na 
to the forest whenever they heard the sound of his flute. 
And this they did even when their husbands interfered and 
told them not to go. For they would escape under cover 
of darkness, and did not return to their homes till the 
approach of dawn warned them of their danger. At 
times Krishna would rebuke them for their incontinence, 
and tell them to go back to their husbands, because they 
knew that a wife should not desert her lord and master, 
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however u^y or stupid lie happened to be. But such 
reproof only deepened their longing, and they said they 
were prepared to abandon everything and everybody, 
rather than be absent from his side. Nor did they fad. 
to get their reward. By such devotion they not only 
obtamed the salvation of their souls, which they were not 
m search of, but they secured what they were anxious 
to obtain — ^the satisfaction of their desire. On other 
occasions Krishna would teU them to come and dance. 
And it was no ordinary dance. The place they chose was 
a level spot on the banks of the Jumna, and it did not 
matter how many women were present, there was a 
KrisTiua for each of them, round whose neck they cast 
their arms, and when they kissed, each woman was con- 
fident that she had her lover all to herself ^ 

About this tune the rish, Narada went to Kansa once 
more and told him what had happened to the seventh and 
eighth sons of Devaki, and how they were hvmg as cow- 
herds m Vnndhavan. Kansa was very angry, and bitterly 
reproached Vasudeva for the deceit of which he had been 
guilty. But he did not give up hope. For, as he said, 
they are not yet full grown, and perhaps some of my famous 
boxers will be able to slay them. And that no time might 
be lost, he sent one of his nobles to the cowherds’ encamp- 
ment to summon the two young men to Muttra. This 
nobleman was very unlike his master He congratulated 
himseK on the fact that he would soon be standing m the 
presence of a portion of the deity, and that he would 
be permitted to touch him who is the soul of all. In any 
case, when he arrived and told his message, Krishna and 
p^».1«i.rg.Tinfl. at once accepted the challenge, and set out for 
the capital. By the way, when they were bathing in a 

1 Mention is made of a oowherdess to whom Krishna was specially 
devoted Hei name was Radha^ and to the present day she shares with 
Krishna the devotion of their worshippers. 
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river, the two brothers revealed their divme forms 
Balarama was specially wonderful, for he appeared m 
his real and origmal character as the chief of serpents with 
a thousand heads, and attended by others of his race 
His mighty form, with its multitudinous coils, acted as a 
couch on which Krishna reclined. Krishna himself did 
not appear as wonderful as his brother. But the noble- 
man observed that he had four arms, wore yellow garments, 
and that his breast and arms were adorned with the 
proper crests and ornaments of Vishnu. 

"V^en they approached the wall of Muttra, Krishna 
and Balarama got out of the chariot m which they had 
made the journey, and entered the town on foot At the 
gateway, they met Kansa’s washerman carrying his master’s 
garments home from the wash. Krishna at once laid hold 
of the bundle, and when the washerman offered resistance 
and began to give abuse, he struck him dead As a number 
of the cowherds had by this time arrived and joined them- 
selves to his company, Krishna divided the garments 
among them, after havmg selected a portion for his brother 
and himself. Nor was this their only adventure before 
they reached the palace, because Kansa sent against them 
a wild elephant, whose driver was ordered to tread the 
brothers under foot. But Krishna caught the brute by 
the tail and Balarama by the trunk, and when they had 
played with it as they used to do with calves m their child- 
hood, Krishna swung it round his head at least a hundred 
times and then dashed out its brains. These and other 
incidents, equally remarkable, naturally caused a great deal 
of excitement m the city, and it seemed as if the whole of 
the inhabitants had gathered round the arena where the 
brothers were to accept the challenge of Kansa’s famous 
wrestlers Some of the populace, when they saw the lads, 
spoke with anxiety as to the result, and said it was 
cruel to expect that two young stnplings should contend 
IX 
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against such experienced foes. But others evidently knew 
that Krishna and Balarama were not ordinary persons, 
and reminded their neighbours of what they had accom- 
phshed when they were scarcely out of the cradle Their 
mother, Devaki, was among the spectators, and the same 
conflictmg thoughts seem to have perplexed her mind, for 
we read that she looked longingly and anxiously in their 
direction, and again comforted herself by remembermg 
that her sons were portions of Vishnu And now the 
stage is set, and the wrestling match begins. Nor was 
it long before Kansa realised what would be the issue, for 
he ordered the musicians to cease them play. But the 
gods, who were watching from the sky, at once ordered 
the mmstrels of heaven to strike up, and themselves called 
out words of encouragement to the brothers. And the 
spectators had not long to wait. As they had treated 
the elephant, so did the youthful cowherds treat their 
opponents They seized them by the waist, swung them 
round thoir heads and dashed them to the ground When 
he saw that his first two champions were dead, Kansa 
ordered others forward, but they also were slam, and 
before he had time to flee, the demon king found himself 
in Krishna’s grasp. Bushing at him, where he was seated 
on his throne, Krishna seized him by the hair of his head, 
knocked off his tiara, threw him to the earth and got on 
top of him The weight of him who is the upholder of 
the umverse was too much for Kansa, and he was dead 
m a moment. Krishna, still holdmg him by the looks, 
dragged the dead body into the middle of the arena. The 
spectators were greatly shocked to see their kmg treated 
in such an ignominious fashion, but the few who ventured 
to mterfere shared their dead master’s fate, and no further 
attempt was made to resist the conquerors. Very soon, 
Kansa’s father, who had been so unjustly deposed by his 
unfiJial son, was restored to his langdom, and Krishna wae 
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receiving the congratulations and worship of his parents, 
who said * Thou art no son of ours. The whole universe 
from Brahma to a tree is eontamed in thee." 

Though the inhabitants of Muttra, as a body, seem to 
have welcomed Krishna’s intervention, theie were others 
who were resolved that such an act must not go unpumshed 
And Kansa’s father-in-law, on no less than eighteen separate 
occasions, brought an army agamst Muttra and besieged 
it He was driven ofE each time with great slaughter 
But the defence had weakened the inhabitants so greatly, 
that when they heard that the Greeks were coming to 
attack them, the citizens decided, on the advice of Kiishna, 
to abandon their state and capital, and set up a new 
settlement on the western shores of India The place 
they chose was Dwaraka, where they built for themselves 
a city on land which Krishna received from the ocean 
This city was so powerfully placed and defended, that they 
wore secure from all their foes. From this new centre, 
Krishna and his brother contmued to distmguish them- 
selves by their many miraculous deeds For mstance, 
Balarama, when m a state of mtoxication, ordered the river 
Jumna to come to him so that he might bathe in her 
waters. The nver refused to obey, but Balarama not 
only laid hold of her with his ploughshare and dragged her 
mto his presence, but compelled her to follow him wherever 
he went. As for Krishna, mention must be made of a 
brief excursion to heaven which involved the celestials 
in a very serious defeat. When he went to the upper 
world, Krishna travelled on the great bird Garuda* He 
was accompamed by one of his wives Unfortunately the 
lady when m the garden of India saw a beautiful tree, 
which she greatly coveted. It was one of the products 
secured at the churning of the ocean. To please his wife, 
Krishna uprooted the tree and placed it on Garuda’s back, 
intendmg to take it back to Dwaraka But Indra's wife 
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protested violently, and the monarch of the skies, accom- 
pamed by his brother deities armed with clubs and swords, 
maces and darts, made a powerful attack on Krishna He 
cut all their weapons to pieces, however, with his discus, 
and put the deities to flight. Garuda, the vehicle of 
Vishnu, was of great assistance to his master, usmg his 
beak, his wmgs and claws m a very diastic manner. 
Though India’s wife was very angry at her husband’s 
cowardice m nmnmg away, the gods recogmsed that it 
was no disgrace to be defeated by the creator, preserver 
and destroyer of the world, and they begged Knshna to 
do them the favour of taking the tree back with him to 
his earthly home So far as one can learn he never revisited 
his friends, the milkmaids, but he formed other alliances 
of the same land Because we are told that he carried 
off, by strength of hand, the affianced bride of one of his 
enemies, just before the marriage was about to take place , 
and he married sixteen thousand prmcesses who had been 
taken captive by another Though he had so many 
wives, not one of them had ever any cause to complain 
of neglect For one so powerful and wonderful was able 
to multiply himself to any extent he ohpse, with the result 
that each of the many thousands thought that she was 
wedded to him alone. And so indeed it was, for he visited 
them all at the same time in the apartments which he had 
allotted to each. He was blessed with a numerous progeny, 
being the father of no less than one hundred and eighty 
thousand sons, while hs grandchildren were so numerous, 
that thirty-eight miUion schools had to be erected for their 
instruction 

Vishnu Purdna, v. 

Bhdgavata Purdna {Prem Sdgar), 
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KRISHNA ON THE BATTLEFIELD. 

Honest men caiiy on wai without ciookedness or cunning ” — 
Mahabharatdf n 69 11. 

As to those acts of the gods and the ascetics, a pious man should 
nevei imitate them, oi, when he heais of thorn, should never censuio 
them ** — MaMb/iarcUa, xn 292 18 

The central theme of the Mahdbhdrala is the great battle 
that took place between the five brothers of the house 
of Pandu, and their hundred cousins knows as the Kuius, 
for the sovereignty of Northern India. In this contest 
many milhons of men were engaged, and kmgs and prmces 
from all parts of India took pait. The cousms competed 
eagerly for the assistance of their common lolativo, 
Krishna, and from a desire to be as far as possible impartial, 
Krishna said that to one side he would offer an army of 
a hundred milhon soldiers, and to the other he would offer 
himself, not as a combatant, but as friend and adviser. 
He gave the first choice to Arjuna, the messenger of the 
Pandus, who, without a moment^s hesitation, chose 
Krishna. The ambassador of the Kurus thought this a 
very foolish choice, and went oft greatly delighted with 
the army Krishna had given him Khishna acted as 
Arjuna’s charioteer right through the battle, which lasted 
for eighteen days But when, from time to time, he saw 
the battle going against his friends, he found it very 
difficult to refram from breakmg the pledge he had given, 

105 
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not to fight Indeed, on one occasion he left the chariot 
which he was driving, and was advancing against the 
foremost of the Kuru warriors^ when Arjirna had to 
brmg him back by mam force, pomtmg out that all men 
would call him a bar if he broke his plighted word 
Krishna was very angry at his actions bemg thus mter- 
fered with, but he could not deny the justice of the argu- 
ment On the other hand, his presence was a great source 
of encouiagement to the Pandus. More than once it 
required all his efforts to persuade the Pandus to go on 
fightmg. Arjuna, for example, bewailed the folly of such 
useless slaughter. Why should they kill their friends and 
kinsmen ^ He would not, if he could help it, take the 
life of one of them, were it to gam the sovereignty of the 
three worlds. In despair he cast aside his bow and 
arrows, and, sittmg down m the chariot, he declared that 
he would fight no longer, Krishna, however, begged him 
to remember that he belonged to the warrior caste He 
would nevci be allowed to entei heaven if he displayed 
such cowardice. Wise men did not grieve for either the 
hvmg or the dead. As for people killing and bemg killed, 
nobody was ever kiUed, The soul lived for ever. And 
none of those he saw before him or around him, had ever 
ceased to exist, or would cease to exist hereafter. These 
observations led to a senes of questions which Arjuna 
addressed to Krishna, and with the answers which the 
god made, arc said to compose the philosophic poem 
known as the BJiaga/oadgUa. This episode seems to 
have taken place m an interlude of the battle. In any 

^ This waruor, as Kiishna advanced, joined his hands in worship and 
praised the day that should seo him so highly honoured as to he slam by 
him who was the god of gods On another occasion when the Kurus 
tnod to cajituro Knshna, ho suddenly manifested his divme form 
Thousands of gods issued from his body, each of them the size of a thumb 
From his oyt^, mouth and noso Rudra (J:>hiva) emerged, while Brahma 
sat upon hts brow. 
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case, Krishna’s answers were sufficient to dispel the doubts 
of Arjuna, for he once more took up his bow and arrows, 
and addressed himself to the fight 
Though Krishna had promised not to take an active 
part in the battle, he had distmctly stated that he would 
act as an adviser to the Pandus The advice which he 
gave was specially noticeable in connection with their 
unavaihng efforts to MIL a person of the name of Drona. 
Now, Drona was a Brahmin by caste, and his sMU and 
prowess were so great that Krishna declared he must be 
slam if victory was to be secured But the difficulty was 
how to kiU him. With his smgle arm he had Mlled millions 
of men, and hundreds of millions of horses. Finally 
Krishna said, “You must take refuge m deceit” And 
so he proposed that one of the Pandus should go and teU 
him that his son was dead. Such a piece of news would 
absolutely unnerve him, and it would be qmte easy to 
take his life Arjuna, for whom Krishna was actmg as 
charioteer, said that he would never consent to such a 
dastardly deed. And Yudhisthira, the oldest of the 
brothers, was equally reluctant. He only consented with 
the greatest unwillingness when Krishna said, “ If you 
don’t do somethmg of the kmd, you will be most certamly 
overthrown.” Eventually, to meet the moral difficulty 
which the prmces felt to be very serious, another of the 
brothers, named Bhima, killed an elephant which had 
the same name as Drona’s son, namely, Ashwatthaman 
He then approached the father and in an awkward manner 
said, “ Ashwatthaman is dead.” In speaking as he did, 
Bhima was guilty of deceit. Knowing what was true, he 
yet uttered what was false , but his deception had the 
desired effect. The old man, when he was told that his 
son was dead, was smitten to the heart and his limbs 
dissolved like sand in water. Aiter a httle, however, he 
began to wonder if it could possibly be true. His son 
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was SO brave and powerful he could not believe it possible 
that any one could slay him, and he resumed the battle 
with all his old vigour. But the statement he had heaid 
rankled m his mmd, and he advanced to speak to Yudhis- 
thira, the eldest of the Pandus In former days Yudhis- 
thira had been a pupil of Drona’s, and Drona had formed 
the highest opmion of his loyalty to truth He was certam 
that he would not teU a lie, even to secure thereby the 
sovereignty of the three worlds. And so he approached 
Yudhisthira, persuaded that he at least would tell the 
truth. Krishna, however, was on the watch When he 
saw Drona approachmg, and conscious of the purpose 
that brought him, the god warned the prmce that if he 
did not tell a lie on this one occasion, his followers and 
allies would all be slain and his empire brought to rmn. 
He strengthened his appeal by saymg that it was not a 
sin to tell a lie in connection with a marriage, or to save 
the life of a cow or a Brahmm. And so, anxious to wm, 
yet afraid to lie, Yudhisthira replied to Drona’s question, 
‘‘ Yes, Ashwatthaman is dead,’’ but he added under his 
breath the word elephant ” Such equivocation served 
its purpose. Drona put his trust in Yudhisthira’s reputa- 
tion for truthfulness, and behevmg that his son was really 
dead, he famted away. Though he ultimately recovered 
consciousness and killed another twenty thousand men, 
he was slam that same afternoon. 

This sinful deed, however, did not take effect without 
a manifest token that the moral order of the universe 
had been outraged. Up to that day the chariot of 
Yudhisthira had always travelled two inches above the 
surface of the ground But when he uttered this false- 
hood, his steeds touched the earth Arjuna, too, who 
had disapproved from the first, was loud m his denuncia- 
tions. Indeed he could not withhold his tears as he 
bewailed the base and cowardly murder of their former 
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teacher and friend, and said that he would have to go to 
hell foi his share in so great an act of wickedness This 
strong language roused the anger of his brother Bhima, 
who told him that he was a Brahmm and not a member 
of the warrior caste. He seemed to be ignorant of the 
duties of his order, and ought to give up fighting entirely, 
and hve as a hermit m the forest. He would be much 
more at home if he retired to a hermitage, where he could 
preach as much as he liked on the laws of morahty. These 
angry words led to a bitter discussion m which others 
also jomed, and for a time it seemed as if they would 
come to blows. It is worthy of remark that Krishna, 
who had advised the method of Drona’s slaughter, took 
no part in the debate and maintained a discreet silence. 
The battle raged for some days more, but eventually 
the whole of the Kurus were slam with the exception of 
Duryodhana, the oldest of the Kuru princes, and three 
others who took refuge in flight. The Pandus were very 
anxious to secure Duryodhana. But though they made a 
thorough search in all directions, he was nowhere to be 
found. At last he was discovered hidmg in the waters 
of a lake which ho was able by his illusory powers to change 
mto a sohd mass. Standmg on the side of the lake, the 
Pandus taunted him with cowardice and challenged him 
to come out and fight The Kuru rephed that his fi g h tin g 
days were done. He had decided to devote the rest of 
his days to the practice of asceticism, and the Pandus 
were welcome to rule the empty earth for whose depopula- 
tion they were ] omtly responsible In the end, Duryodhana 
becommg uncomfortable at the taunts which were cast 
at him, said that he had no weapons and no friends. He 
couldn’t be expected to fight them all at once But he 
was wiUmg to come out if they would fight him one by 
one and lend him a weapon. In his eagerness, Yudhis- 
thira was so foolish as to say, “ Come out and fight any 
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one of US you choose and with any weapon you choose 
If you win, I shall give you back the kingdom.” Duxyod- 
hana was quick to accept the offer, and said he would 
fight with a mace, a mode of warfare at which he was an 
expert, and with any one of the five Pandus that they 
cared to choose. Krishna was very angry when he heard 
Yudhisthira’s foolish offer. He said the prmce was stak- 
ing his kmgdom on what was httle better than a game 
of chance Besides that, Duryodhana had no equal in 
the use of the mace, and if his opponent fought accoidmg 
to the rules, he was certam to be defeated Bhima was 
the champion chosen by the Pandus, and he declared 
himself confident of victory ; but when the duel began, 
it was very soon manifest that Bhima would not be able 
to slay his opponent unless he took refuge m some trick 
forbidden by the laws of honourable warfare And once 
more Khishna proceeded to give expression to his views. 
The gods had used deceit m their many battles with the 
demons on more than one occasion, and what the gods 
did, men were permitted to do. At his instigation there- 
fore, Arjuna made a sign to his brother to strike his 
opponent below the navel.” Bhima was quick to take 
the hmt, and, smitmg his enemy on a place that was 
forbidden by the rules of battle, brought poor Duryodhana 
to the ground. 

On this occasion it was Yudhisthira who expressed his 
indignation at such an unworthy trick bemg played 
But the chief critic was Balarama, who arrived on the 
scene at the critical moment. Now Balarama was the 
brother of Krishna, and hke him an mcarnation of the 
god Vishnu. He declared that Bhima’s action was con- 
trary to all the laws and regulations of the warrior caste, 
and would have struck him if Ejcishna had not mterfered. 
** It IS our duty to kill our enemies,” said Klnshna, ‘‘ and 
I don’t see that Bhima has done anything wrong. He 
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took an oath that he would kill Duryodhana, and he just 
had to do it. Besides, he is our blood relation, the son 
of our father’s sister I know that you are devoted to 
righteousness, but you must remember that the evil age 
jS at hand. Warriors owe a debt to their foes and must 
carry out their promise ” Balarama, however, refused 
fco listen to this “fallacious argument.” He said that 
jnen broke the laws of morality at theit peril, and what- 
ever Krishna might say, public opmioh would mamtam 
^hat Bhima had been guilty of an unworthy deed. “ That 
may be,” said Krishna, “ but if I had not adopted wily 
and deceitful ways during the last eighteen days, the 
tandus would not now be m possession of their ancient 
Wgdom I had to use my iHusory powers over and 
^ovcr again. And m any case, the way the gods have 
travelled may surely be used by mortal men, and we Imow 
that the gods would never have conquered the demons 
if they had not made use of deceit.” Nevertheless, the 
celestials seem to have approved of Balarama’s senti- 
ments m opposition to those of Krishna, because a great 
shower of sweet-smellmg flowers fell from heaven on the 
wounded man, and the spectators heard the heavenly 
choirs smgmg his praise 

Mahabharata, vm. 191, ix. 58 

Note. — It is said tliat 1660 millions of persons were killed m tins 
eighteen days* war , while the Kurus had only four survivors, the Fundus 
had 16,000 ; but, as we shall see, they were all slam with the exception of 
the five brothers, tho god Krishna and one other 
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THE POWER OF SACRIFICE 

“ By means o£ the sacrifice, the gods obtained that supieme authority 
which they now wield ^^'—SJiatapatha Brahmam, 3 14 3 j 

‘‘The sun would not nso were the pnest not to make his offering I 
that IS why he performs the oKermg,” — SJudapatM Brahmam, 2 3, 1 6 ] 

The Kurus were now reduced to three unwounded meii^ 
The leader of these three was Ashwatthaman, the false 
report of whose death had such a baleful efiect on the 
issue of the fight Thirsting for revenge, this hero resolved 
that if courage and prayers could achieve his purpose, he 
would secure the destruction of those who yet remained 
of his foes. His plan was to visit their camp as they lay 
asleep exhausted with the toils of battle Accompanied 
by his two friends, who at first condemned his proposal 
as immoral, and at the dead of night, he stealthily ap- 
proached the camp of the sleeping enemy. But as he drew 
near to the gate of the camp, he was met by a mysterious 
being of tremendous size, very terrible to look at, with a 
thousand eyes, a gapmg mouth and widely distended 
nostrils. From mouth and eyes and nose great flames of 
fire blazed forth, and m the midst of the fire were seen 
hundreds and thousands of divme forms , the forms of 
the god Vishnu. Nevertheless, the hero was not afraid. 
He fitted endless arrows to his bow, and launched them 
against the mysterious bemg who stood barrmg his way. 

But the arrows either fell harmless to the ground, or were 

17a 
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swallowed by the ternble spectre. The same results 
followed when he drew his sword and wielded his mace 
and discharged his dart. They were all more or less celestial 
weapons But his opponent absorbed them all, even as 
fire drmks up the ocean When all his weapons were 
exhausted and Ashwatthaman stood helpless and unarmed, 
he looked up and saw the heavens filled to overflowmg with 
images of Vishnu, who m his mcarnation as Krishna had 
befriended and helped the Pandus all through the battle. 
It was only then that he realised the sin of which he had 
been guilty, m seeking to slay men as they lay asleep. 
He remembered, too, the words of Scripture, and how it 
is written that one ought not to kill Brahmins, cows and 
women, persons who are asleep, mtoxicated, or off their 
guard. 

But even as he made these pious observations and 
reflected on the vamty of human effort, he resolved that 
he would seek the help of Shiva, the god who is adorned 
with a necklace of human skulls, the god who caused such 
havoc at the sacrifice of Daksha, and plucked out Bhaga’s 
eyes For, as he said, there is no god like Shiva, he is 
the greatest of them all, their superior, not only in power, 
but m the fervour of his asceticism. He accordingly 
began a long hymn m praise of that mighty deity, calhng 
him the creator of the universe, the refuge of hermits, the 
friend of ghosts, the dweller at burning ghats. As he thus 
spoke, a golden altar came into view, and on it a blazing 
fire that filled the whole sky with brightness. An innumer- 
able host of fearful creatures also appeared on the scene. 
They were of all shapes and sizes. They had the faces of 
cows and bears, sharks, whales, pigeons, elephants, camels 
and jackals, cats and tigers, snakes and ducks. Some 
were fat, some were lean ; some were bald, others had 
great heads of hair, and they danced and sang, crying 
aloud m the most hideous manner. It was an awful sight. 
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yet Ashwatthaman was not afraid, as he watched the 
followers of Shiva drmkiiLg the blood and eating the flesh 
and entrails of their victims. And we know that Shiva 
himself never ceases to wonder and rejoice as he beholds 
them, for does he not regard them as his own children in 
thought, word and deed. Manifestly they already knew 
that Shiva had resolved to fulfil the hero’s hopes, and did 
not wish to miss the slaughter which they expected would 
ensue But Ashwatthaman had not yet secured the 
favour of the god The altar and its burmng fire awaited 
their victim, and Ashwatthaman had determined that he 
would offer himseK And so with dreadful rites he prayed 
to Shiva, the doer of dreadful deeds, offering himseM in 
the hour of his distress and asking the god to receive him 
“ All creatures exist m thee,” he cried ; thou dost exist 
m all creatures. Thou art the refuge of all. I cannot 
secure the defeat of my enemies and therefore I come to 
thee ” As he stood thus praymg, prepared to ascend the 
altar and cast himself into the fire, Shiva appeared m person 
and most graciously said that Krishna had always paid 
him due respect and worship , worshipped him with truth, 
purity, ascetic practices and forgiveness. There was no 
one he loved more than Krishna, and it was out of respect 
to Krishna that he had cast the shield of his protection 
over the Pandus, and given them the victory. But he 
would protect them no longer Their hour had come 
when they must die. When he had said this, Shiva entered 
the body of Ashwatthaman and placed m his hand a great 
shimng sword. In virtue of this twofold endowment the 
hero had been rendered invincible. Attended by Shiva’s 
followers, he passed within the camp of the Pandus. At the 
gate he left his two companions with the command to 
kiU all who might try to escape. It is a gruesome tale 
that follows Ashwatthaman killed many with his own 
hand. But m the panic that ensued, and the pamc was 
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enhanced by the darkness, the Pandus began to loll one 
another, while Shiva’s attendants also seem to have joined 
in the slaughter At least we are told that evil spirits 
of various kmds were to be seen on every hand, d rinkin g 
the blood and gorgmg themselves on the flesh of the slain 
In their glee they called to one another to come and taste 
what they were eating It was so delightful and pleasmg 
Before half the mght was over, there was not one man left 
ahve 

By good fortune the five Pandu prmces, the god Krishna, 
and one other person were absent from the camp that 
night. And next day when they learned the awful news 
that the last remnant of their army had been slain, the 
prmces asked Krishna how it had been possible for three 
men to kill so many thousands The moarnation of Vishnu 
cxplamed that Shiva had been their helper, and Shiva was 
the greatest of all the gods. In proof of that assertion 
Krishna told his cousins of what happened at the very 
beginning of the world, when Shiva quarrelled with Brahma 
because he did not wait for his assistance, and went off to 
live the life of an ascetic among the moimtains ^ On a 
later occasion, also, when the gods were celebratmg a 
great sacrifice in accordance with Vedic ordinances, they 
had been so foolish as not to mvite Shiva.^ They had 
neither proposed that he should assist them nor share m 
the offerings When Shiva heard what they were about, 
he came, wearmg the garb of a devotee and with a bow m 
his hand. The gods were filled with terror as he approached, 
The wind ceased to blow, fire would not burn. The sun, 
moon and stars were darkened m the heavens. Assuming 
the form of a deer, the sacrifice took refuge in flight, 
and she was followed by the god of fire. It was on this 
occasion that Shiva broke Savitar’s arms, plucked out the 

1 What happened on this oocasion is not fit for pnhhcation 

* The saonfioe of Dahsha, douhtlese, but his name is not given 
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eyes of Bhaga, and drove the teeth of Pushan down his 
throat. Happily the gods were able to pacify the offended 
deity. They promised that they would never fail to 
invite him to be present at every sacrifice, and guaranteed 
that he would always get the clarified butter as his share. 
In proof that he accepted these offers, Shiva cast his anger 
mto the water, with the result that under the form of fire 
it has been consummg water ever smce No one knows 
what would have happened if the god had not been appeased 
But certainly the world was saved from destruction 
“ From what I have told you,” added Krishna, you can 
see that it is a very serious matter for any who happens 
to offend Shiva, imd conversely, it is of the first import- 
ance to secure his favour. That is what Ashwatthaman 
did, and as a result, he was able to destroy these many 
thousands of men ” 


MahahTidrata^ x. 



XXVII. 


THE DEATH OF KRISHNA 

‘ Ih© whole universe moves at the wiU of its creator, but it moves 
under the controlhng influence of Fate It is not free ” — MaMhharata, 
11 S7 4 

“ Destiny and Human Effort depend upon each other The high- 
minded peiform good and great deeds It is only eunuchs who worship 
Fate*’ — Mahabharata, xn 139 81 

“ Destmy thwarts not the man who has acquired virtue and nghteous- 
ness The man who does not exert himself is never contented, nor can 
Destiny change the course of a man who has gone wrong There is no 
power inherent in Destmy .” — MahabMrcUag xm. 6, 29, 47. 

Three eminent sages one day paid a visit to Dwaraka, 
the home of Krishna and his brother Balarama Soon 
after their arrival some of the younger members of the 
royal house, when m a state of mtoxication, dressed up 
Krishna’s son Shamva as a woman, and took their dis- 
guised companion to the holy men. This female,” they 
said, IS very anxious to give birth to a son. We believe 
you are able and willing to help her. Tell us, pray, when 
the child will be bom, and what kmd of person he will 
become” Kow these sages were far too wise and far 
too holy to be deceived by such a foolish procedure, and 
they were very angry as well. They therefore sternly 
answered, Yes, this young man will be seized with the 
pangs of labour as you desire, but it will not be a child 
to which he will give burth. Within twenty-four hours 
he will be delivered of an iron bolt which wiU destroy you 
iz 
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and every man belongmg to the Yadu race ’ w dad the 
sages make any attempt to conceal their px ecy, for 
they set out at once for Krishna’s palace, and to ham of 
the curse they had pronounced against the memhsrs of 
his house Krishna leceived this information very quietly. 

Though lord of the universe and able to alter aU things, 
able even to annul a Brahmm’s curse, he did not choose 
to do so He IS the eternal, the sinless cowherd, the god 
of unfading glory, but he did not wish that the word of a 
Biahmin should be proved untrue 
The very next day Krishna’s son gave birth to a thunder- 
bolt, as the sages had foretold In the hope that he might 
somehow avert the impendmg catastrophe, the Ti-mg of 
Dwaraka caused the bolt to be ground to powder and the 
ashes oast into the sea Aware also that the young men 
were m a state of intoxication when they msulted the 
rislns, the king forbade the manufacture of strong drmk, 
and announced that any one who evaded this proclama- 
tion in any way would be put to death But these pre- 
cautions were of no avail Death roamed the streets of 
Dwaraka and peered mto every dwellmg. He was pursued 
by thousands of bowmen, but their arrows did not even 
graze his skin, and fell harmless to the ground Awful 
portents, too, were seen. The sun was darkened at mid- 
^y. The headless trunks of human beings were seen 
against the sky. The streets and houses were overrun by 
rats and mice, which gnawed at the nails and hair of men 
and women as they lay asleep Cows gave burth to asses, 
and mules to elephants. Goats howled hke jackals, and 
storks hooted like owls. On the freshest and most care- 
fully cooked food, worms and insects crawled These 
vanous portents soon began to teU upon the nerves of the 
population, and reabsmg that nothing could stay tikeir 
i&ie, they gave the rem to their passions and indulged 
m aU lands of wickedness. Husbands and wives forsook 
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their marriage vows Men spoke disrespectfully to their 
teachers and elders They ceased to worship the gods 
and the spirits of the dead They treated Brahmins with 
contempt. 

Anxious to hasten the mevitahle end, Krishna proposed 
that they should go with their women folk to the sea- 
shore and bathe m the ocean But the mght befoie they 
started, both men and women were haunted by terrible 
dreams, and, woist of all, as they journeyed towards the 
sea, the discus which K iishna always earned was swept 
up mto the sky, while his chariot and hoiscs were seen to 
disappear across the ocean. Judgmg by what is said later, 
many thousands must have taken part m this excursion, 
but the text at this pomt speaks as if it were httlo more 
t,Tia.n a picmc party. Durmg the days they spent at the sea- 
shore they were well supphed with every kmd of food, and 
the regulations forbiddmg the use of hquor were m abey- 
ance, And before long, scenes of wild mtoxication ensued. 
In their madness, the prmces mingled wme with the food 
that had been prepared and set aside for Brahmins, and 
gave it to monkeys Fiom drunkenness they passed to 
quarrelling and blows Balarama, the brother of Krishna, 
shared m the carousals Among the fighters, Krishna’s 
son, the youth who had been dressed up as a woman, 
took a leadmg part, and eventually was slam. When he 
saw his son fall, Krishna plucked a handful of grass and 
it was transformed mto a weapon, with which he slew 
every one who approached him. This example was speedily 
followed by others They, too, plucked handfuls of grass, 
and found, as Krishna had done, that the grass was changed 
into iron weapons A frightful carnage followed. Sons 
kdled their fathers ; fathers kiUed their sons. They were 
so drunk that they did not know what they were domg. 
At that fatal picmc on the shores of the ocean, five hundred 
thousand were slam. Krishna and Balarama, with two 
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others alone survived, and the text from which this tale is 
taken does not fail to remind its readers more than once 
that the cuise of the Brahmins was the prevaihng cause 
When the slaughter had ceased, Balarama retired to a 
neighbourmg forest, where he gave himself up to the 
practice of yoga But Kiishna returned to Dwaraka and 
to his father^s house. He knew that his own end was 
approaching, and his wish was to hid his father farewell 
But he had also decided to send one of the two other 
survivors to his cousms m the Panjah, and request that 
one of them should come and take charge of the widows 
and children of the slam When these two duties were 
accomplished, he set off for the forest, mtendmg to ]om 
his brother. But when he got to the place where Balarama 
was, he saw a great snake issuing from his mouth With 
a thousand heads and as big as a mountam, this vast 
creature glided swiftly away in the direction of the ocean, 
where it was met and welcomed by a great company of 
gods and other more or less divme bemgs, many of them 
members of the snake race In accordance with custom, 
they asked after his welfare, they brought water to bathe 
his feet, and presented those offerings which should always 
be set before a guest. It was m this wonderful way that 
the spirit of Balarama, who hke Krishna was the moama- 
tion of a hair of Vishnu, departed from the earth and 
resumed his rightful place m heaven For a brief while 
Krishna, plunged m thought, wandered here and there m 
the forest But he soon resolved that he also would 
submit himself to the will of Destmy. Many years before, 
he had offended the sage Durvasa, and that bad-tempered 
samt had cursed him to die of a wound in his foot He 
would now permit the curse to take effect. If he failed 
to do so, the foundations of the three worlds would be 
shaken Men must be made to see that every act bore 
its appropriate fruit. And so he, who is the lord of the 
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tmiyerse and the god of gods, sat down upon the bare 
earth in the attitude of yoga By so doing he exposed 
the sole of his left foot, the only part of his body which 
was vulnerable, owing to the sage’s curse. He had not 
long to wait. A hunter approached and, mistaking 
Krishna for a deer, shot an arrow which smote him on the 
foot. The hunter was deeply distressed when he realised 
his blimder, but Krishna told him not to grieve or to be 
afraid. These words of consolation were Krishna’s last 
words on earth His soul parted from his body and rose 
up to heaven The inhabitants of the celestial world were 
waitmg to receive him. They bowed before him in adora- 
tion and praise, saymg that he was Loid of the universe, 
Vishnu Narayana of dreadful energy, the Creator and 
Destroyer of all Thus welcomed and adored, he passed 
to his own pecuhar abode, which IS beyond the knowledge 
or understandmg of man. 

When the messenger reached the Punjab ^ and told of 
the great disaster that had befallen the race of Yadu, 
Arjuna, one of Krishna’s cousins, set ofi without delay 
to carry succour to the widows and children of the slam. 
On his arrival he found that Krishna’s father was at the 
pomt of death, and his first task was to perfoim the funeral 
ceremomes for that aged hero and his two sons Pour 
of the old man’s wives performed Sati, and ascended 
the funeral pyre, but Krishna’s sixteen thousand wives 
do not appear to have coveted that honour. In any case 
they and the wives and children of the dead, to the number 
of many milhons, began then long and wearisome journey 
towards the north under the escort of Arjuna, The 
inhabitants of the city and surrounding country were 
also with him, and m contradiction to what is said pre- 

^ Spoken of as the land of the live nvere The cousins were the 
Pandus, whom Krishna had assisted by acting as Ajjiina*s chaiioteer 
in battle (XKV.). 
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viously, vast nmltitudes of warriors are now spoken of 
as having survived the slaughter and sharing m the 
exile. When the procession started another terrible 
portent filled their minds with fresh forebodings The 
waters of the ocean rushed in, devouring the land behind 
the very footsteps of the fugitives. And yet they travelled 
with great comfort until they reached the borders of the 
Panjab There, however, they were attacked by robbers. 
The warriors of the Yadu race made a very poor fight 
The assailants said that they saw only one man among 
them, and that was Arjuna. And even he found that 
Destmy was a power against which it was impossible to 
prevail. In former days it was for him an easy task to 
overcome a whole army by his single strength But now 
he found that his hand had lost its cunnmg, and he could 
not even strmg his famous bow. He had once been able 
to call to his aid certam miraculous weapons, which came 
and went in obedience to his summons On this occasion, 
when he called them, they failed to appear Stricken 
with shame, Axjuna saw the robbeis carry away thousands 
of the chief ladies of the Yadu race Others, still more 
wretched, went of their own accord. It was with great 
diflS.culty and accompanied by but a poor remnant of the 
mighty host that had set out from Dwaraka, that Arjuna 
at last reached his own country When they arnved, 
five of Krishna’s queens expressed the desire to perform 
Sati The others, at least those who survived of Knshna’s 
sixteen thousand wives, adopted the forest life, resolved to 
pass the rest of then days in works of piety and devotion. 

In connection with the funeral ceremomes which 
Krishna’s cousins performed m honour of the dead, the 
Brahmins were loaded with sumptuous gifts of gold and 
gems, clothes and villages, horses and cars, as well as 
hun(hreds of thousands of female slaves. 

MaMbha/rata^ xvi. 



XXVIII. 


VISHNU’S INCARNATION AS BUDDHA 

** Withered are the garlands of the gods, and their glory is departed ” 
— MaMbMrata, i 30, 37 

“ There is no heaven, no final hberation, nor any soul m any other 
world The three authors of the Vedas were huftoons, knaves and 
demons ” — The Chatvahas, quoted m 8arm Darakma San gt aha 

The gods and demons were often at war. As a rule the 
celestials were victorious. But one disastrous engage- 
ment, which lasted for three hundred and sixty years, 
ended m the overthrow of the celestials. The discomfited 
deities took refuge on the farther shore of the Sea of Milk. 
In their distress they gave themselves up to the practice 
of austerities, and called upon Vishnu to come to their aid 
In the prayer which they addressed to that mighty god, 
they said that the whole creation, visible and invisible, was 
his body ; that he was Brahma, Indra, the Vasus and a 
great many more deities, mcluding themselves , that he 
was at one with blessed samts, wicked demons, cruel 
serpents, brute beasts and men ; at one with piety, which 
gives rewards for virtuous deeds ; at one with Eudra, 
who dances with delight after devourmg all bemgs — gods 
and men 

When their prayer had come to a conclusion, Vishnu 
appeared in person. He was riding on the great bird 
Qaruda, and bore m his hands the shell, the discus and 

the mace The advent of the god called forth fresh 

188 
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adoration, and a special appeal that he would save them 
from the power of the demons. The celestials did not 
indicate that they had been themselves remiss m the 
practice of devotion But it was manifest that the demons 
had faithfully adhered to the teachmg of the Vedas, and 
were so strengthened by asceticism that the gods could 
not destroy them. Indeed, the three worlds were now in 
their hands, and they were appropriatmg the offermgs 
which really belonged to the gods. They therefore begged 
Vishnu to teU them what they ought to do for the recovery 
of their lost inheritance. Manifestly the only thmg to do 
was to persuade the demons to abandon the study of the 
Vedas, and the practice of the rites and ceremonies which 
the Vedas enjoin. And this was the plan which Vishnu 
in his wisdom decreed He produced from himself an 
lUusory form and gave it to the gods He added the ex- 
planation that this lUusory form would deceive the demons 
and persuade them to forsake the Vedas, with the result 
that destruction would come upon them. Because, as he 
said, no god, demon or man can hope to prosper who 
becomes hostile to or forsakes these holy books 
The scene now changes to the banks of the river Nar- 
mada, where we find the demons engaged m penance. 
The lUusory form of Vishnu appears in them midst He 
came as a naked mendicant {d^garnbrna), with shaven head 
and carrymg a bunch of peacock feathers. Addressing the 
demons, the beggar asked them what purpose they hoped 
to serve by indulging in asceticism. The demons rephed 
that they were seekmg a reward m the life to come. If 
that is so,” said their mterrogator, I shall explain to 
you the great secret. You look as if you were worthy to 
have it revealed to you.” Thus persuaded and cajoled, 
the demons turned an attentive ear to their new instructor, 
and before he was done with them they had abandoned 
the teaching and ntes of the Vedas, believing “ that the 
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same tlang might be for the sake of virtue and of vice , 
imght be and might not be ; might or might not con- 
tribute to hberation , might be the supreme object and 
not be the supreme object ; might be effect and not be 
effect, might be manifest and not be manifest/’ Thus it 
came to pass that the demons put their trust in a series 
of contradictions and procured for themselves the name of 
Arhata} 

But the work of the illusionary form of Vishnu was 
not yet complete. Putting on red garments, assuming a 
benevolent aspect and speakmg m soft and agreeable 
tones, he approached other members of the demon race 
and told them if they wished to secure either heaven oi 
final hberation (mrvdna) they must abandon the cruel 
practice of offering ammal sacrifices. His principal 
teachmg, however, was to the effect that “this world 
subsists without support.’’ The upshot was that these 
demons also were induced to abandon their rehgious rites 
and practices And when their deceiver said to them 
** Know ” {Budhyadhwani\ they answered It is known ” 
{Bvdhyate) ® In this way Vishnu deceived one gathermg 
of demons after another, until he finally persuaded the 
whole demon race, not only to abandon the Vedas, but 
to speak against the gods, abuse the Brahrmns and treat 
the sacrifices with contempt. And so these beguiled 
creatures went about saymg that it was wrong to take 
the hves of animals, and silly to imagine that any sort of 
merit could be acquired by casting butter into a fire 
Here is how they argued If Indra, who was made a god 
for the many sacrifices he offered, can be nourished by 

1 This IS manifestly a reference to the Jain religion One of its sects 
IS known as d^gawJbaraa (sky clad), because they go naked. They still 
employ the term Arhai, 

* Here again the othor great heresy is referred to, namely, Buddhism 
The teachmg of this Purana still holds m India, and Buddha ranks as one 
of the ten descents of Vishnu. 
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tke wood used as fuel in the holy iSre, he is lower m the 
scale of creation than a brute beast which at least feeds 
on leaves If it is true that the animal slaughtered m a 
sacrifice goes to heaven, why don’t you kill your own 
father and thus secure him a place m that happy region ^ 
If the food eaten at a funeral feast really goes to nourish 
the spirits of the dead, why do people setting out on a 
journey take any food with them ? You who remam 
behmd can arrange to feed them m their absence by means 
of food oblations Thmk of what we say Is it not 
worthy of acceptation ^ We don’t beheve that words of 
authority come down from heaven. The only sacred text 
that we acknowledge is reason, and reason alone ^ The 
upshot of this teachmg was that not a smgle demon 
acknowledged the authority of the Vedas 
The opportumty of the gods had come at last, and 
they were not slow to seize it Hostihties were renewed 
But the demons had weakened themselves hopelessly. 
They had forsaken the path of truth They had spoken 
with scorn of the sacred books, and poured contempt on 
asceticism and the other rites of rehgion. And so because 
they cast aside the armour of righteousness which had 
given them strength, stripped off the garment of the 
Vedas that covered then nakedness, they were defeated 
and slam And he who tells this tale, does not fail to 
pomt the moral for the benefit of ordmary men. Take 
good heed, he cries, that you also are not deceived. Don’t 
look at those who teach such wicked doctrines Even 
to look at one of them is a very great sin — a sin which 
can only be expiated by ga2ang at the sun If you happen 
to touch one of them, you must bathe with your clothes 

^ Wo have here a reference to another school of heretics, the Charvahas 
In the 8<m,a Darehava Sangraha of Madhava Soharya, the author 
c^uotes the words of Biihaspati as a summary of the teachmg of this 
fchool. The Pnrana has used them to some extent, 
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on. Think of it, these wicked creatures do not worship 
the gods, make no ofiermgs to the spirits of the dead, 
pay no respect to nsh%s Don’t eat with them, don’t 
sit m their houses. They are robbers of the dead, robbers 
of the gods, for both the gods and the spirits of the dead 
depend on you and me for their daily nourishment, and 
their curse falls on those who rob them of the food they 
need. 


Y%shnu Purdna, iii. 17* 



XXIX. 


THE SIN OF SPEAKING TO A HERETIC. 

“ If you think that this world does not exist, and that there is no 
world beyond, the devils m hell will soon change your ideas on that 
subject ” — MaMbMralat xii 160 19 

“ The spint does not die In death it simply changes its abode The 
soul goes to another body, and this change of body is called death ” — 
MaMbMrataf lu 208 26. 

In corroboration of tbe previous legend, bsten to wbat 
happened to a king because be spoke to a heretic He 
was of a very gentle and pious disposition By prayers 
and fasting, by gifts and oblations, he showed how genuine 
was his piety and devotion. And yet one day as he and 
his wife came out of the river Ganges, m which they had 
been bathing, they happened to meet one of these heretics, 
and with the most disastrous results. The heretic happened 
to be a friend of the kmg’s mstructor in archery, and out 
of courtesy the monarch engaged shortly m conversation 
But the queen was wiser. Eemembemg that she was 
fasting, she turned her eyes away from the heretic and 
fixed them on the sun As far as this life is concerned, 
nothmg happened. Indeed, it is said that in the lapse 
of time the kmg died victorious over his foes, and the 
queen ascended the funeral pyre of her husband. 

But because of the sm he had committed, that is, 
speaking to an unbeliever, the kmg was, m his next life, 

born as a dog, while the queen who, very properly, had 
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turned her eyes away, was born as tbe daughter of the 
Inng of Benares The princess was able not only to 
remember what had happened to her m her previous lives, 
but, endowed with “ the eye of divme mtelhgence,” she 
knew that her husband had been born as a dog m the 
town of Vaidisha In her desire to see her former husband, 
she made a visit to that city and immediately recognised 
him. For some time her father had tried to arrange her 
marriage, but she always resisted his efforts. And now 
that she had found her husband, although m the form of 
a dog, she solemnly “ placed upon his neck a bndal gar- 
land.” She also fed the dog with food and sweetmeats, 
much to his dehght. But when she spoke to the dog 
and remmded him of the sinful act of which he had been 
guilty m a former life, the whole past was recalled to his 
mmd, and he left the town m a mood of deep dejection. 
Retiring to the forest, the dog died not long after of a 
broken heart, to be bom within a year as a jackal Once 
more the prmcess in virtue of her divine mtelhgence was 
able to discover where her husband was. She found him 
this time on a moimtam side, and spoke to him, as she 
had spoken to the dog, “ Do you remember how I told 
you, when you were a dog, of the sm you committed 
when you were a king ? ” As on the former occasion, 
the question was enough The jackal remembered his 
former hves and his former sm ; gave up the use of food 
and died. The next birth he took was that of a wolf, 
and m that guise also the prmcess found him and re- 
minded him of the past with a result similar to what 
had happened before. In short, the king was thereafter 
successively bom as a vulture, as a crow, and as a peacock, 
and each time his wife was able to discover his where- 
abouts and reveal to him the secret of his birth. It is 
not explamed how she got possession of the peacock, but 
the text tells us that she fed it and petted it oontmually. 
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In course of time, when her father was celebiatmg a horse 
sacrifice, the princess seized the oppoitunity and caused 
the peacock to be bathed. When the ceremony was over, 
she told the ammal who he really was, and remmded him 
of the various births through which he had passed As 
on former occasions, the peacock was grieved to the 
heart, and almost immediately theiealter died, but the 
soriows of the princess had come to an end In his next 
bnth, he who had been kmg, dog, jackal, wolf, vulture, 
crow and peacock, was born as the son of the great king 
Janaka The prmcess no longer resisted proposals for her 
marriage, and when her father held a maiden^s choice 
which was attended by many candidates for her hand, 
she chose from among the smtors her former husband 
They lived happily together for many years. As kmg of 
Videha m succession to his father-m-law, the prmce 
offered many sacrifices, gave many gifts, was the father 
of sons and overcame his enemies. On his death, which 
took place on the field of battle, the queen once more 
ascended the funeral pyre, and they passed to heaven 
where they enjoyed a conjugal bliss as unusual as it was 
complete 

From this story you will see how great a sin it is even 
to speak to a heretic. And you wiU also observe what 
benefits result from bathing at a horse sacrifice. See to 
it, then, that you never speak to, never come mto contact 
with, never enter tarn one of these wicked men. They 
have abandoned the Vedas and deny their truth. They 
put their trust m reason and do forbidden things. They 
make no offerings of food to gods, nshis, spirits and men. 
For them there is no place at the sacrifice offered to the 
dead. You will go to hell if you have any truck with them, 
those hypocrites of the twisted hair and shaven crown. 

Vishm PuranOy ni. 18* 



PART TWO. 


XXX. 

SHAKUNTALl. 

“ The man who fails to protect his wife earns gieat infamy hoie, and 
goes to hell afterwards ” — MaMbMmta, xiv 90 48 

The practice of asceticism was a constant source of worry 
to the gods By means of it both demons and men were 
able to wring from reluctant deities the thmgs that they 
desired. Indra, m particular, was always trembling for 
his throne, and afraid lest some fresh ascetic would deprive 
him of his place and power as kmg of heaven. No one 
gave him more trouble than Vishvamitra, the royal sage, 
and many were the plots that he contrived to rob him of 
the merit he had won. And none of them was more 
successful than the sending of Menaka, one of the celestial 
n3nnphs, with the order to beguile the ascetic from the 
paths of virtue. Menaka was very unwillmg to undertake 
such a dangerous task. She reminded the god of the great 
power which Vishvamitra enjoyed. Had Indra never 
heard how the ascetic had destroyed the hundred sons of 
Vashistha. He had once been a member of the warrior 
caste, and a great monarch But by the strength of his 
asceticism he had acqmred the rank and the digmty of a 
Brahmm You know also, she said, that he created a 

nver for no other purpose than that he might be able to 

m 
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bathe m it, and the river is still running And once when 
he was angry with the gods, he made a new world with 
stars all complete He can uproot the highest mountains 
and throw them to a great distance When he stamps 
his foot the earth trembles If he chose, he could burn 
up the umverse with his glory. Have you never seen him ^ 
his eyes are hke the sun and moon ; his mouth looks like 
a blazmg fire , his tongue is as fearful as the lord of death 
The gods are afraid of him. What am I, a poor frail 
woman, to stand before so great and holy a sage ^ But 
Indra would take no demal, and the maiden had to go 
And as Indra had hoped, the ascetic fell a victim to her 
charms Forgetful of his vows, he kept her m his company 
for many years, and a daughter was bom to them. But 
when the child was bom and the mother saw that she 
had achieved her purpose, she abandoned both lover and 
and child and went back to heaven. The father was 
equally mdiflerent, and the helpless babe would have 
perished had some vultures not placed her under their 
protection 

By great good fortune a kmd-hearted ascetic, whose 
name was Kanwa, found the child surrounded by her 
strange protectors, and took her home to his hermitage, 
where he oared for and loved her as if she had been Ms 
own daughter. And because he had found her imder the 
protection of birds (shakuntas), he gave to her the name of 
Shakuntala. In her foster-father^s home she passed the 
years of childhood and youth, growing more and more 
beautiful every day, attending to his needs and sharing 
in Ms ascetic toil. But one day Dushmanta, a kmg of 
the lunar race, on a hunting expedition, came to the 
hermitage when the ascetic was absent, and was so struck 
with the maiden’s beauty that he proposed immediate 
marriage. Shakuntala told the monarch the story of her 
birth and upbringing, and begged Mm to wait till her 
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foster-father came home. The impatient monarch, how- 
ever, would take no denial, and what is known as the 
Gandharva ceremony — a declaration of mutual acceptance 
— made them husband and wife Shakuntala made one 
condition She demanded that should a son be bom, he 
must be recognised as the heir apparent Very soon after, 
Dushmanta set out for his capital, promising to return 
and take her with him to his palace But he never came 
back In course of time a boy was born, of wonderful 
strength and beauty. When he was three years of age 
he was able to kill hons , when he was six, he could seize 
elephants and tigers and bind them to the trees surroundmg 
the hermitage , and when he wanted exercise, he would 
jump on their backs and go careering through the forest. 
After the lapse of some more years the nshn, advised his 
adopted daughter to make a journey to the capital and 
claim the immediate recogmtion of her son. In any case, 
it was not proper for a wife to be too long absent from her 
husband’s home. When Shakuntala, accompanied by her 
son, reached the palace, the monarch at once recognised 
her, but nevertheless denied all knowledge of her claims. 
“ You are,” he said, a very wicked woman. I never 
saw you before What do you moan by saymg that you 
and I were married in the hermitage of Kanwa ? ” Shakun- 
tala was overwhelmed with grief and shame as she listened 
to these cruel words It was with the greatest difiSculty 
that she suppressed her anger and spoke to him instead in 
the accents of pity and appeal '' Oh king, why do you 
say that you know nothing ? Your own heart knows that 
I speak the truth Why rob yourself of all honour by the 
practice of falsehood and deceit ^ You think that you 
alone know what you did Do you not know that the great 
Omniscient One dwells m your heart ? He knows all your 
sins. He knows that you are sinning now. How foolish 
men are. They think that no one sees them when they 
^3 
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sm. But the gods see them, and the god who dwells in 
every heart sees them Here is your son. I have brought 
him to you, and you know that a son rescues his ancestors 
from heU And here am I, your wife, your true and 
faithful wife. A wife is a man’s other half , a wife is a 
husband’s best fnend When he dies, she goes with him 
to the land of death If she dies before him, she waits 
for him there No man, even when he is angry, should 
do anythmg that causes sorrow to his wife, because both 
his happiness and virtue depend on her. Why should 
you refuse to recognise this child who is both yours and 
mme ? What greater happiness is there on earth than 
that which a father feels when his son runs to him and 
clasps his knees with his Uttle arms, even though his body 
is covered with dust and durt ? Surely I must have com- 
mitted some great sm m a previous life when I have been 
abandoned twice, first by my father and mother, and 
then by you.” 

^When Shakuntala spoke of her parents, the kmg laughed 
and said, ‘‘ Once more I repeat, I don’t beheve you. This 
boy is not mine. Women are m the habit of telling hes 
Nobody will believe you. But you seem to be like your 
parents , you say you are the daughter of Menaka, that 
wicked woman. She must have been destitute entirely 
of natural affection when she forsook you so soon after 
you were bom. And your father was no better , that 
vain, presumptuous, evil-mmded man, with his foolish 
ambition to be made a Brahmin.” With these cruel 
words Dushmanta ordered his wife to leave his presence 
and come back no more. But Shakuntala was not to be 
silenced so easily. “Oh, great kmg,” she said, “you 
can see the faults of others, though they may be as small 
as the mustard seed ; but you cannot see your own, though 
they are as big as the vilwa fruit.^ My birth is better 

vu. 3. 
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tlian yours. You are only a mortal, but I olaun kinship 
with the gods , my mother’s home is heaven You will 
excuse me for repeatmg it, but I must re min d you of the 
proverb, ‘The ugly man thinks himself more beautiful 
than other people until he sees himself m a glass ’ He who 
IS really handsome does not boast You may put a pig 
m a flower garden, but even there it will search for filth. 
Set evil and good before a wicked man and he will choose 
the evil Mix milk and water and place them before a 
goose , she takes the milk and rejects the water. The 
wise man is like her , he chooses the good and rejects the 
evil Honest men always feel pain to speak ill of others, 
and refuse to injure even those who have done them 
wrong I beg you then to speak the truth. Truth is 
heavier than a hundred horse sacrifices. It is equal to 
the study of all the Vedas and ablution at all the sacred 
places There is no virtue greater than truth There is 
no sm greater than falsehood But it you will not listen, 
then I tell you what will happen. You may refuse to 
recognise your son, but when you are dead he shall obtain 
the sovereignty of your empire, and become the monarch 
of the world. The very day that he was bom I heard a 
voice from heaven which told me ho would perform the 
horse sacrifice not less than a hundred times ” When she 
had spoken thus, Shakuntala turned her back upon the 
kmg and was about to leave the palace. But once again 
a heavenly voice was heard speaking clearly from the 
skies. And this is what it said. “ Dushmanta, why do 
you insult your wife, and say what your heart knows to 
be untrue ? Give her pubUo recognition and confess that 
you were married in the hermitage of Kanwa. Acknow- 
ledge also that this boy is your son, and do not forget that 
by his birth he has saved you from the power of hell. If 
you do not listen to my words, and give them instant obedi- 
ence, great misfortune and dfetress will come upon you.” 
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The monaxcL. was more than content to give obedience 
to this celestial injunction Indeed, he told his ministers 
and other attendants who had been witnesses from the 
beginnmg of the scene between him and his wife, that he 
had waited for the divme command, and that he had 
been afraid to acknowledge Shakuntala without it The 
marriage ceremony had been performed m secret, and men 
might have doubted the legitimacy of his son and heir 
He also made a somewhat half-hearted apology to his wife 
by saymg that, aU through, his one anxiety had beeaf ho^ 
best to estabhsh the punty of their offspring’s ^birth , 
while he graciously added that he forgave her for the strong 
language of reproach with which, m her anger, she had 
ventured to address him When in course of time Dush- 
manta died, his son became ruler of the whole earth, as 
his mother had foretold, and was known as a OJiahravarUn^ 
or univoisal emperor He gave great gifts to Brahmins, 
and with theii co-operation offered many sacrifices, includ- 
mg that of the cow. 

MaMbhdrata, i. 69-74. 

rToTm — In describing the conversation between Shakuntala and her 
husband, a free use has been made of Mr Putt’s translation 
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LOVE CONQXJBES DEATH. 

“ The woman who lives even for a moment aftei bemg separated from 
her husband, lives in great misoiy ” — Maliahhamta, i 121 27 

“ Tn childhood a female must be subject to her fathex, in youth to her 
husband , when her loid is dead, to her sons , a woman is never fit for 
independence ” — Laws of Mariu, v 148 

Thebe was a king m Northern India renowned far and 
wide for bs benevolence and piety. He performed many 
sacrifices, and gave much thought to the comfort of both 
man and beast within his realm. But year after year 
passed and he remained cbldless. Eealising that old age 
was fast approaching, this noble prince resolved to devote 
himself to one particular deity, whom he worshipped ex- 
clusively for the space of eighteen years. At the end of 
that time the god appeared and said that his eldest queen 
would soon become the mother of a female child And 
so it came to pass The child was named Savitri, m 
honour of the celestial to whom her father had made bs 
special appeal, and when she grew up she was known all 
over India for her beauty and goodness. Indeed, she was 
so beautiful and so good that the princes of the land were 
afraid of her, and none of them had the courage to ask 
for her hand in marriage. Now m those days it was the 
custom for princesses to choose their own husbands. And 
when her father saw that his daughter had reached woman- 
hood, he sent for her and said that he desired her to make 
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her own choice, and say whom she would like to marry 
He pomted out that fathers who did not arrange for their 
daughters’ settlement m hie were blamed by both gods 
and men Savitri modestly agreed to do as her father 
suggested, and she proposed that she should make a tour 
of the various places of pilgrimage, and m particular visit 
those hermitages wheie kmgs and other members of the 
wariioi caste were hvmg the forest life And so the 
princess set out upon her journey She travelled m a 
golden chariot, and had as escort several of her father’s 
ministers 

After some time had elapsed, she returned with the 
report that she had seen the person she would like to 
marry. His name was Satyavan, the son of a long who, 
because of his blmdness, had been driven from his kmg- 
dom and compelled to take refuge in a forest. When 
the maiden was making her report, a very emment nsM 
happened to be present, and her father asked the holy 
man if he could tell them anything about the character 
and disposition of the prmce. The Tish% rephed that the 
young man was endowed with every virtue. He was 
exceedingly handsome. He was very strong and courage- 
ous, generous and truthful, and of an eminently wise, 
patient and forgiving disposition He was also very 
clever with his hands, and as a child had learned to make 
pretty little horses of wood which he covered with paint 
of various colours. '' But has he not any vices ^ ” said 
the kmg “'Is there no defect of any kind about him ^ ” 
“ Yes,” said the mTi% “ there is a defect, a very serious 
defect, which eclipses all his good qualities. Hi twelve 
months from this very day he is destmed to die, and 
nothing can avert his fate.” When her father heard this 
awful prophecy, he begged his daughter to think of some- 
one else But she refused absolutely. “I have made 
my choice,” she said, “and I will choose no other.’^ 
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Eeabsmg that he could not bend her puipose, the kmg 
set out and interviewed the your^ man’s father m the 
forest The marriage took place very soon after, and 
Savitri, of course, lived the same life as her husband and 
hiB parents She ceased to wear her ornaments and 
jewels, and put on the ascetic garb. Her father-in-law 
was much gratified by the way in which she worshipped 
him as a god, while her mother-m-law was equally pleased 
because she was of a meek and docile spmt, always ready 
to minister to her needs. But Savitri, happy though she 
was m many ways, could not for a moment forget, by night 
or by day, that her husband’s life was quickly passmg 
She counted the months, the weeks and days. When 
the last week arrived she gave herself up to fasting and 
prayer. As they watched her at her devotions, httle 
reahsmg how her mind was burdened, the other ascetics 
who hvod in the hermitage prayed that she might never 
become a widow. Her father-m-law urged her not to 
waste her strength. But it was all to no purpose. At 
length the mommg of the fatal day amved, and her 
husband announced that he must go to the forest to gather 
fruit and out down wood for their altar fire. Savitri at 
once declared that she would go with him. A year had 
passed, she said, smce she came to the hcrnutage, and 
she had never once been in the forest This was all the 
more reason, her husband thought, why she should not 
go now, weakened as she was by days of fasting. But 
once agam she would not listen to advice, and so the two 
set out together. The beauty of the woods lay before 
them, and Satyavan bade his wife give heed to the loveli- 
ness of the scene before her, the streams and flowers, and 
watch the peacocks as they flashed among the trees. 
But nature and its beauties were nothmg to her that day. 
She could not give an intelligent answer to her husband’s 
questions and appeals. The dreaded hour was fast 
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approaclimg In a few moments her husband would be 
lying dead upon the ground At last they came to a spot 
where the prmce began to fill a bag he had brought with 
fruit and flowers, and when that task was accomplished, 
to cut down branches from the trees But all at once he 
stopped and said, I can't go on any longer Every 
bone m my body is achmg, and I have a fearful headache 
I shall lie on the ground for a httle and try to sleep. Let 
me place my head on your lap " The piince lay down 
with his head resting on Savitri’s lap “ Alas J ” she 
cried m her soul, my husband is about to die Can I 
do nothmg to save him ^ ” As she thus pondered m her 
heart, there appeared before her a person of a gigantic 
size, clothed in red garments, with a crown on his head 
He was shming hke the sun, and had great red eyes He 
earned a noose m one of his hands The prmcess rocog- 
msed that she was in the presence of a god She therefore 
gently placed her husband's head on the ground and 
with her hands ]omed together m worship, asked who he 
was, and why he had come. I am Yama," he answered, 

* ‘ Yama, the god of Death I have come for your husband's 
soul. His years are numbered, and he cannot stay a 
moment longer. But I have heard of his many virtues, 
and instead of sending one of my messengers, as I usually 
do, I came for him myself.” As he made this reply, the 
god of Death stooped down and drew out the soul of 
Satyavan. It was about the size of a thumb Whenever 
the soul had been withdrawn, an immediate change took 
place in the appearance of the prince, and Savitri knew 
that she was lookmg at the body of a dead man Having 
bound the soul with his noose, the god of Death told the 
princess to attend to her husband’s funeral ntes, and set 
off for the lower world. But Savitri was resolved not to 
leave her husband. She said, Where he goes, I will go.” 
And despite the protests of the god, she contmued to 
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follow him As she did so, she spoke m praise of the life 
of the householder, declaring that it was the most meritori- 
ous of all lives It obtamed greater rewards, and was more 
efficacious m securmg righteousness than either celibacy 
or renunciation of the world She also talked at length 
on the duty of exercising mercy and benevolence, even 
to an enemy, and said that people should devote them- 
selves to the welfare of others, without expecting any 
return The earth was upheld by the asceticism of pious 
men, while their loyalty to truth pieserved the sun from 
wrong and kept him steadfast in his course across the 
heavens Nor did the prmcess fail to smg the praises 
of the god himself She dwelt on his evenhanded justice, 
and the benefit she was acqumng from travelhng in the 
society of one so virtuous as he was* The god was so 
pleased with her piety and wisdom, so flattered and moved 
by her words of praise, that he stopped on four separate 
occasions and told her to ask any boon except that of her 
husband’s hfe She took advantage of each of these four 
oilers, and asked first, that her father-in-law, who was 
blind, nught receive his sight , next, that his kingdom 
might be restored , thirdly, that she and Satyavan might 
have a hundred sons , and lastly, that her own father might 
have a similar boon. Having granted these four boons, 
Yama begged the lady to go away and not to trouble 
him any more Bui she began to address him in more 
pious and persuasive strains than before, with the result 
that he told her she could ask for one further boon And 
on this occasion he put no limit to her asking. Savitrf s 
opportumty had come at last She pointed out that she 
and her husband could not have a hundred sons unless 
the prince was made ahve agam, and so she msisted on 
that incomparable boon. To this appeal Yama cheer- 
fully agreed, and sot Satyavan’s soul free. When Savitri 
returned to where she had left her husband’s dead body, 
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she was rejoiced to find that the soul had arrived before 
her. Her husband was now not dead but sleeping. By 
this time darkuess had begun to fall, and husband and 
wife hurried home as fast as they could 
When Savitri told the story of her successful pleadmg 
with the god of Death to the nshs and ascetics gathered 
there, they could not say enough in her praise And m 
after days, when any one wished to pay a wife the highest 
compliment m his power, he said she was hke Savitri, 
who brought back her husband’s soul from the gates of 
the lower world Of course, all the other boons that 
Yama had proimsed were reahsed, one after the other, 
m due course, while Savitri and Satyavan hved happily 
together for four hundred years 

MaJiabJidrata, m 292-297. 
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THE STOJEiy OF NALA AND DAMAYANTI 

“ Gambling is the loot of all misoiy ” — MaMhlmnia, ii r>8. 1 1 

** Women, gambhng, hunting and dunk have boon designated as the 
lour evils by which people aie deprived of piospeiity — Malmhhaiala^ 
in la 7 

Nala, king o£ the Nishada, was possessed of every viTtue 
and beauty, deeply versed in the Vedas, and a brave 
waxnor. He had, however, one vice, a love of gambling. 
Damayanti was the only daughter of the king of Berar. 
She was more beautiful than any of the celestials. These 
two had so often heard of each other’s beauty that they 
fell deeply in love Nala was so overcome by his passion 
that he became gloomy and sad, spending much of las 
time alone m the gardens of his palace. One day ho caught 
a swan with golden wmgs. The swan told the pnnee 
that if he would set it free, it would go to Damayanti and 
speak of him in such a way that the prmcess would never 
think with love of any other person as long as she lived. 
The prmce set the bird free, and it at once flew to the 
capital of Berar Finding Damayanti in a solitary place, 
the bird began to praise Nala for his beauty and goodness, 
tellmg her that she must be married to him. Havir^ sent 
back a message to Nala, the princess became as a&cted 
with anxiety as he was. She grew pale and thin, refusmg 
to take rest either night or day. When the king heard 
of his daughter’s conchtiou, he realised that she had now 

MS 
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reached puberty and decided to arrange for her marriage. 
He accordingly sent out messengeis, invitmg the kings of 
the earth to attend his daughter's Svayamvara ^ So many 
prmces came that the world was filled with the sound 
caused by the clatter of their cars and the neighmg of 
their horses. 

The news of the approaching Svayamvara was carried 
to heaven by the nslii Narada The gods were so much 
excited by the account given of Damayanti^s beauty, that 
India and three others decided to go and be candidates 
for the hand of such a lovely maiden Gettmg mto their 
celestial cars, the gods set ofi for the land of Berar On 
the way they met Nala and asked him if he would render 
them a service When Nala agreed, he was told that he 
must carry a message to Damayanti to say that four of 
the celestials wished to be present at her Svayamvara, 
and that she must choose one of them as her husband. 
To this Nala protested that they should send some one 
else, as he was going there with the same purpose m view 
lor himself But he was told that he must keep his promise 
Again, when he asked how he could get mto the presence 
of a maiden so jealously guarded,^ Indra told him that he 
would see to that Thus bound by his promise, Nala 
continued his journey, and when he got to the palace, 
gamed admission (it is not explamed m what way) to the 
presence of Damayanti His beauty filled Damayanti with 
still greater desire, and when he told her that he had come 
m obedience to the command of the gods, she declared 
that her heart was his, and that she would wed none of 
the celestials Nala, anxious to do his duty as a faithful 
messenger, pomted out the advantages of marrying a god. 
He reminded her, too, that, by oifendmg them, she nught 
sufior from their wrath. The maiden, however, rephed 

^ Hvayamvara is the maiden’s choice oi a bridegroom 

* Tins lUnstrates the existence oi the Puida system 
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that, while she paid all honour to the gods, it was Nala 
and Nala only that she was prepared to marry. If he 
would not have her, she would kill herself by poison or by 
fire When Nala pleaded that as the god’s messenger he 
could no longer look to his own interest, Damayanti replied 
that she would herself choose him as her husband from 
among all the candidates, whether they were gods or men, 
and thus he would be free from all blame 

When the day of the Svayamvara arrived, and the 
kings and prmces had taken their places on the seats 
appointed for them, Damayanti entered the amphitheatre. 
But, alas ^ when she looked for Nala, she saw not one, 
but five Nalas exactly alike m every respect. The four 
gods had changed themselves mto Nala’s likeness Greatly 
perplexed, she resolved to apj)eal to their compassion, and 
briefly told them of how she had learned to love Nala, and 
had resolved to have him only as her husband. Accordingly 
she begged the gods to assume their proper forms. The 
gods hstened to her prayer, and as a result she at once 
recognised them, because they did not perspire like mortals, 
and were able to sit without touching the groimd, Dama- 
yanti then advanced to Nala and }>ut round his neck the 
garland by which she signified her choice. In his joy, 
Nala declared that as long as he lived he would always be 
ready to obey his wife’s commands. 

On their way back to heaven, the gods met Kali-Yt^a, 
one of the four ages. When asked where he was going, 
Kali said he was gomg to the Svayamvara of Damayanti. 
Indra smiled and said that he was somewhat late The 
Svayamvara was over, and a mortal had been chosen, in 
the very presence of the gods Kali could not take this 
insult to the celestials as easily as Indra did, and he resolved 
upon revenge His plan was to enter into Nala and dis- 
possess him of his kingdom But the problem was how to 
secure an entrance Nala was free from fault and stain 
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of any kmd After waiting and watclung for twelve 
years, KAli found that, before performing the ceremony 
of evenmg worship, Nala had neglected to wash his feet. 
This was enough, a flaw had been detected, and the evil 
spirit entered the prmce Having accomphshed thus 
much, Kah then began to tempt Pushkara, the prince’s 
brother. He filled his mind with haughty thoughts of 
sovereignty, and told him to challenge his brother to play 
at dice, saying he would be certain to wm, and m the end 
secure the whole kingdom. When Nala was challenged to 
play by his brother, he could not refuse, and a game began 
which lasted for months, in which Nala, day after day, lost 
some of his wealth. Eeahsing what the end would be, 
Damayanti sent her two children to her father’s house 

At last the crisis came, and havmg staked all his wealth 
and his kingdom, and lost, Nala and Damayanti, each 
wearmg nothing but a single cloth to cover their nakedness, 
were diiven from the city by the command of Pushkara, 
who proclaimed that no one must ofiter them food or clothing 
or shelter. The unhappy pair spent three mghts outside 
the city. Oppressed with hunger, Nala tried to catch 
some birds with his cloth But the birds seized the cloth 
and carried it up into the sky, crying out, as they did so, 
that they were the dice that had rumed him, and they 
would not be content tiU they had robbed him of his cloth 
also. Nala then tried to persuade his wife to leave him 
and go to her father’s house, but she steadfastly refused, 
declarmg that in all kinds of misery there is no medicine 
equal to a wife. She pleaded, however, that they should 
both take refuge with her father, but for shame he would 
not go. 

Exhausted with hunger and thirst, they came on the 
fourth night, after many wanderings, to a rude hut. There 
they lay down upon the bare ground and Damayanti 
fell asleep. By this time Nala had resolved that the 
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Wisest plan was to abandon Ms wife, persuaded that when 
left alone she would be sure to seek her father’s protec- 
tion He therefore divided her single garment m two 
and set off. But time after time he came back to look 
at her, lamentmg Ms foohshness, and tom by the anguish 
of parting. After he had finally gone, Damayanti awoke 
to find that her husband had deserted her. Criring to 
the beasts and mountains to tell her wMther he had gone, 
the distracted woman was met and swallowed by a snake. 
Fortunately a hunter saw what had happened and dehvered 
her by tearmg the snake in two. But the hunter was so 
captivated by her beauty that he sought to bend her to 
his desire Appealmg to her own chastity to save her 
and to destroy the hunter, if she ever had thought of 
any man but her husband, her cry was heard, and the 
hunter fell dead to the ground. After other adventures 
Damayanti at last came to the kmgdom of Chedi, where 
the queen mother took pity on her and made her hand- 
maid to her own daughter, promising to care for her and 
keep her from the presence of men. 

When Damayanti’s father heard of how his daughter, 
with her husband, had been dnven from their kingdom, 
he sent out Brahmms m every direction to search for them. 
One of these came to Chedi, where Damayanti was, and 
recognised her, despite her disguise. Getting near her, 
he told her who he was, and why he had come. Her ]oy 
was great when she heard that her parents and children 
were well. After explanations had been made to the 
queen mother, who proved to be Damayanti’s aunt, she 
set off for her father’s capital, attended by a strong 
escort. 

Very soon after Nala had abandoned his wife, he saw a 
great fibre m the forest whore he was, and heard a voice 
crying for help. When he approached the fibre he saw a 
huge snake lymg on the ground. The snake told him. 
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that because of a curse passed on him by the nsTii hfarada, 
he was unable to move, and that if Nala did not help him 
he would be consumed by the fire Nala accordingly 
lifted him up, to remove him to a place of safety When- 
ever Nala took him up, the snake contracted to the size 
of a thumb They had not gone ten steps when the 
snake bit his benefactor, and Nala at once was trans- 
formed mto an ugly dwarf The snake, however, ex- 
plained that he had done what he did, not from enmity, 
but from friendship. When Narada had cursed him he 
had told him that the curse would be removed when Nala 
came to his help. He added that his change of form 
would enable him to live free from recogmtion till he 
should be reumted with his wife. He also explained that 
the poison had not entered his own body, but the body 
of Kali-Yuga, the evil spirit that possessed him, and 
would continue to plague Kali-Yuga till he was driven 
out in desperation. By the snake’s advice Nala directed 
his steps to the kmgdom of Ayodhya, where, under an 
assumed name, he entered the service of the king He 
served in the double capacity of cook and trainer of horses. 

Meanwhile the Brahmins contmued then search for 
Nala* By Damayanti’s order, they cried aloud, in every 
city, Oh, beloved gambler ! where have you gone, 
deserting your beloved wife as she lay asleep m the forest ” 
After a long search, one of the Brahmms returned with 
the news that he had seen in Ayodhya a dwarf who, 
when he heard the proclamation of Damayanti, was not 
able to conceal his emotion, and began to weep He 
had also spoken some words m defence of Nala’s conduct. 
The messenger was sure that the dwarf must be Nala 
Damayanti at once sent messengers to Ayodhya, announc- 
ing that, as her husband appeared to be dead, she had 
resolved to hold a second Svayamvara ^ When the kmg 

^ Evidently widow remaniage was not illegal 
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heard of this, he resolved to be present at the Svayamvara, 
but on mquiry he learned that the ceremony was to take 
place the very next day As the capital of Berar was 
seven hundred miles away, he called for the dwarf, his 
tramer of horses, and asked him if he could accomplish 
that distance m twenty-four hours. The dwarf, who, of 
course, was Nala, was as anxious to go as the kmg, and 
to reproach his wife for her unfaithfulness. He accord- 
ingly told the king that he would take him there m time 
A wonderful description is given of the journey. The 
horses, yoked to the chariot, looked weak and thm. But 
after Nala had spoken to them, and under his skilful 
guidance, they renewed their vigour and, spuming the 
earth, mounted up into the sky. Now the kmg was 
remarkable for his proficiency m gambling, and very proud 
of his capacity for making rapid calculations. This latter 
gift he proved on the journey by telling Nala how many 
leaves had fallen from a tree, and how many still clung 
to the branches. Nala was so interested that he stopped 
the chariot, cut down the tree, and, by counting the 
leaves, found that the monarch’s forecast was true. This 
action of his must have been prompted by a desire to 
acquire the king’s proficiency in gamblmg. But the king 
was also movmg m a similar direction. To be an expert 
chanoteer was the ambition of his life. The result was 
that he exchanged his skill m gambling for Nala’s gift 
m driving horses. Whenever the exchange was made, 
Kali-Yuga, the evil spirit, came out of Nala’s body, vomiting 
the poison of the snake that had bitten him. 

the kmg of Ayodhya and Nala reached their 
destmation, they were surprised to find that no prepara- 
tions had been made for the Svayamvara, and they both 
waited with anxiety to see what would happen. Having 
thus brought her husband within reach, as she had hoped, 
Damayanti sent a female messenger to the charioteer to 

14 
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ask why he had come and who he was The chanoteer 
evaded her questions, but when the messenger repeated 
the words, “ Oh beloved gambler, where have you gone * ” 
he began to weep, and said, “ Good women never become 
angry, and hold then hves protected by the armour of 
good character, even though deserted by then husbands.” 
When Damayanti heard this account from her messenger, 
she was convmced that the dwarf must be her husband 
To make absolutely certam, she sent the woman back 
more than once She also procured some of the food which 
the dwarf had cooked for his mastei, and the taste of it 
also showed that it must have been prepared by Nala. 
Finally, she sent her two children to him The dwarf at 
once took them on his knees and began to weep Unable 
to restram herself longer, and with the consent of her 
parents, Damayanti had the charioteer brought to the 
palace Callmg him by his assumed name, she asked him 
if he had over heard of a man who abandoned his wife as 
Nala had done. To this the dwarf rephed by askmg why 
Damayanti had appointed a second Svayamvara. Her 
explanation, that it was only a device to bring Nala to her 
side, led to further revelations. But reconciliation was 
not complete until Damayanti had appealed to the gods 
to testify to her purity, and the truth of what she said 
In response to her appeal the wind god told Nala that 
what she said was true. The drums of heaven, too, began 
to play, and flowers fell from the sky Nala then resumed 
his true form, and after four years of cruel separation, was 
reunited to his wife. 

After staymg a short time at Berar, Nala went to his 
brother, Fushkara, and chaEenged him to play again. 
The stakes, strange to say, mcluded not only Pushkara’s 
kingdom, but Damayanti as well. At a single throw, 
Nala won back all that he had lost. But he treated his 
brother very generously. Indeed, he said that he loved 
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him as much, as ever, endowed him with a large stretch 
of territory, and excused his fault by puttmg all the blame 
on Kah-Yuga, the evil spirit who had tempted them both 
As for Nala and Damayanti, they passed the rest of their 
days m great happiness and piospeiity, as blessed as the 
gods m the garden of Indra And they contmued to show 
how genume was their piety by the number of their sacrifices 
and the largeness of the gifts they made to Biahmms. 

Those who hsten to this beautiful old story never suffer 
from any kmd of calamity. They get aU their desires 
fulfilled. They obtam wealth, sons and grandsons, cattle 
and an honourable position m life, health and gladness. 

Mahahhdiata, iii 52-79 
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THE EOWLBR AND THE PIGEONS 

‘ A peihon should never do to others what he does not like others to 
do to hna, knowing how painlul it is to himself ” — Mahabh&rcUa, in 259. 
19 

Once upon a time there was a very wicked fowler, shunned 
and detested by aU because ot his occupation And how 
could it be otherwise * He earned his livelihood by de- 
stroymg the hves of other creatures and sellmg their flesh 
for food. And yet this sinful man lived for many years 
without ever realismg what an evil occupation his was. 
But one day when m the forest snarmg and destroying 
birds as was his practice, a great storm arose. Dense 
masses of clouds coveted the sky. India poured down 
ram to such an extent that the whole world seemed to be 
flooded. The tempest wrought great havoc among the 
trees, and many beasts and birds were killed. Absolutely 
bewildered and stiicken by fear, the fowler wandered hither 
and thither, plunging through the water looking for some 
raised piece of ground on which he might find refuge. 
While in this condition he chanced to find a female pigeon 
lying on the ground, paralysed with cold ; and quite for- 
getful of the fact that the poor creature was the victim of 
misfortuno as much as he was, he picked her up and put 
her into a cage that he was carrying. Even at that hour 
the wicked fowler had no pity for a fellow sufferer ! 

Now just at that moment the fowler saw in front of him 

ai» 
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a great tree on whose mighty branches many birds and 
beasts had taken refuge It looked as if the Creator 
himself had planted it there to be a protection in their 
extremity to the creatures he had made The fowler 
hastened to seek its shelter as quickly as he could, and 
soon after the sky began to clear. Hungry and cold, he 
realised that he had wandered far from home, and that he 
must spend the night underneath the tree. Resolved to 
make the best of it, he chose a stone for his pillow and lay 
down to sleep. But before he did so, he prayed to the 
spirit of the tree to grant him protection Now it so 
happened that the fowler had brought the female pigeon 
to the very tree which was her home That morning she 
had gone out to look for food, and her husband was ex- 
ceedingly anxious at her failure to return, and giving relief 
to his foelmgs by bewaihng his sad fate Oh, my dear,” 
he cried, what a dreadful storm for you to be exposed 
to. I fear some calamity has befallen you. How shall I 
ever be able to live, deprived of your presence ^ What is 
home without a wife ? It may be filled with sons and 
grandsons, with daughters-in-law and servants, but it is 
empty and desolate without a wife. And what an ideal 
wife she is ; so beautiful to look at with her many-coloured 
feathers and lovely eyes and gentle voice. She never 
thmks of eatmg till I have been satisfied , she never bathes 
till I have bathed ; she never sits when I am standing ; 
she never seeks repose till I have lain down. She rejoices 
when I rejoice ; she is sad when I am sad. When I am 
absent she always feels lonely WTien I get angry she 
does all she can to calm my wrath. She puts all her trust 
m me , she does what I ask her to do, and has no will but 
mme There is no compamon like a wife. She is her 
husband’s richest treasure ; she is his best medicine m 
sickness and pam.” 

The female pigeon was very much uphfted when she 
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heard her husband talk about her in this way, and she 
told herself that she was a very happy and blessed pigeon 
to have a husband who thought so much of her. It was 
now her turn to moralise on a wife’s duties, and she dwelt 
on the fact that ever smce they had been wedded she had 
looked upon her husband as her highest god These 
observations she made, as it were, to herself, but she now 
raised her voice and thus addressed her lord My dear 
husband, I am here, and I wish to ask you a favour As 
you are well aware, there is no greater virtue than hearing 
the cry of the supphant No more pressmg duty than the 
exercise of hospitality Look at this wretched fowler, 
lying as it were at the door of your house, perishing of cold 
and hunger. You must exercise the rites of hospitahty 
and ofEer him some food If you allow him to die, you 
will be guilty of as great a sin as if you had killed a cow 
or a Brahmin You are a householder ; perform the duties 
of a householder. Offer him hospitahty, and as a reward 
you will secure unending happiness m heaven Children 
have been already bom to you If it be necessary, you 
should be willing to surrender life itself rather than se^ 
him suffer. Don’t worry about me , if you contmue to 
live, you can get other wives ” 

The pigeon was greatly dehghted to find that his wife 
was alive and able to address him m such pious strains. 
Indeed he was so overcome with happiness that he shed 
tears of joy. And in obedience to her advice he at once 
addressed the fowler and said he was glad to see him It 
would be a great favour if he would say what service he 
could render. It was both a duty and a pleasure to offer ^ 
hospitahty even to an enemy The tree does not refuse 
its shelter to the woodman who is about to cut it down. 
In reply, the fowler said that he was benumbed with cold 
and would be grateful if the pigeon would collect material 
and make a fire. This the pigeon immediately did He 
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collected a large quantity of dry leaves, put a light to them, 
and the guest was soon sitting before a cheerful blaze. 
As the fowler warmed himself and eased his weary limbs, 
he turned to the pigeon and said ‘ ‘‘ I should now like some 
food , I am very himgry indeed.’' I am sorry,” said 
his host, “ that I cannot help you m the matter of food 
We pigeons never keep anything in store. We live from 
day to day on what we are able to pick up, and never think 
of the morrow. Such is our mode of life.” But even as 
he said this, the pigeon grew pale. For he remembered 
that if he had no food in store he could give his own flesh 
to appease the fowler’s hunger And so he added, “ Yes, 
I can help you in this matter also I can supply you with 
food, the very food you are in the habit of selling to your 
customers. I can give you myself ” And without a 
moment’s hesitation the noble-hearted bird, when he had 
walked three times round the fire, stepped into the flames. 

This great act of self-sacnfice wrought an immediate 
change in the heart of the fowler Stnoken with grief, 
he cried out, What is this that I have done ? My sin 
can never be wiped out, and yet, after all, I am only reaping 
the fruit of an evil life. I once had an honourable occupa- 
tion, but I gave it up to become a fowler, snanng birds and 
selling their flesh, and now this pigeon gives his life for me. 
However, it is not even now too late to make amends 
I shall abandon my wife and children and spend the rest 
of my days in this forest. By the practice of asceticism, 
I shall deprive myself of every comfort I shall endure 
hunger and thirst and cold. By rigid fasts I shall so 
emaciate my body that it will be possible to count my 
veins.” As he made this resolve, the fowler opened the 
cage m which the female pigeon was imprisoned and set 
her free He threw away his nets and traps and spnngs, 
and disappearing in the depths of the forest, gave himself 
up to a life of devotion, resolved to imitate, as well as he 
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could, the noble example of self-sacrifice that had been 
set before him. 

The female pigeon, now left a widow, was filled with 
overwhelming sorrow. She declared that never once had 
her husband done her the smallest wrong He had been 
her constant stay and shelter He had shown her unvarying 
respect and honour. Their hfe had been one of unsullied 
happiness, but these joys were gone for ever, never to 
return. His conversation, too, had been most instructive 
and sweet No, she could not think of hvmg alone A 
widow’s life, even when she had sons to care for her, as 
she had, was not to be endured She was an object of 
pity always, and sometimes of contempt. No pure-hearted 
woman would venture to go on bearmg the burden of life 
alone. Her husband had loaded her with innumerable 
blessmgs, and no wife worthy of the name would fad to 
worship him as a god There was only one course open 
to her. She would follow her husband to the other world. 
As she said this, she cast herself upon the fire in which her 
lord and master had offered up his hfe. But m the very 
hour of death their reunion was accomplished Her 
husband appeared, seated in a heavenly car. Indeed, the 
sky was filled with celestial chanots, and in them were vast 
numbers of glorified saints, who, hke him, had done meri- 
torious deeds when they were on earth. Escorted by these 
noble spints, husband and wife passed on to enjoy the bliss 
and happiness of heaven. 

Not long after, the fowler was privileged to get a glimpse 
of their heavenly glory, and the sight of it made him 
redouble his austerities in the hope that he would obtain 
a station as lofty as theirs. And before many days had 
passed, he secured his reward. 

This is a very ancient story. The man who reads it 
every day is never overtaken by any evil, and will be 
sure to go to heaven, purged of distress and sin. It 
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lias a special lesson for wives also. If they imitate the 
female pigeon and follow their lords as she did, they will 
most certainly reach the upper world. And it has a lesson 
for householders also To hear the cry of the suppliant is 
a virtue so outstanding and full of merit that you will be 
cleansed of your sin, even if you have lolled a cow, and 
there is no greater cnme than that, 

MahabTidratCy xii. 143-149 
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AN INDIAN JOB AND HIS WIFE 

“ The movoments of creatures are determined by what they have 
done, bo it good or bad, in a former hfe *’ — Rama/yanay vu 119 

“ In his new existence, a man’s good and evil acts follow him hke his 
shadow, and the conseq[uenccs thereof make his hfe either pleasant or 
painful ” in 183 78 

YtTDnrsTniRA ruled over a great empire m Northern India. 
His wealth and power excited the jealousy of his cousins, 
who on more than one occasion challenged him to play 
at dice Despite the fact that he was a very poor player, 
Yudhisthira was exceedmgly fond of the game, and he 
foolishly accepted the challenge- His fnends did their 
best to dissuade him, but he was too proud to refuse, and 
excused himself by saying that it was the will of Fate 
that he should play. Many high stakes were proposed, 
but the last and highest was the most absurd of aU. It 
was that in the event of defeat, Yudhisthira should sur- 
render not only his wealth and dominions, but consent 
to thirteen years of exile m a forest with his brothers and 
Draupadi, their wife Thanks to the dishonest play of 
which his opponents were guilty, Yudhisthira was the 
loser every time, and the princes, stripped of all their 
property, were driven into exile Some of the brothers, 
at least, were very unwilling to submit, but none of them 
protested more violently than Draupadi, and she bitterly 
reproached her husband for showmg so meek and for- 
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giving a disposition She was greatly surprised at the 
calmness with which he accepted the situation, and gave 
no expression to his anger How was it possible, she asked, 
when he contrasted their present with their former state ^ 
Did he not remember how they used to sit on thrones of 
ivory, thrones that were studded with pearls ? Did he 
not remember how they ate the choicest food from plates 
of gold, and wore garments of the finest silk ? And now 
they were compelled to sit and to sleep on the ground, 
eat the plamest food, and wear garments made of bark. 
When she thought of all that they had lost, she was beside 
herself with gnef, and what was the reason of it all ^ 
He had given a foolish pledge, which he should have 
refused to keep Ileie were four brothers, one of whom 
at least could, with his smgle arm, put both gods and 
men to flight Weie they to be bound by a promise and 
act contrary to the spirit and practice of the wamor 
caste 2 Who ever saw a member of their caste, so devoid 
of anger as he was, submitting so meekly to an unjust 
demand ^ Why should he forgive his enemies m such a 
generous fashion^ There were times and occasions, no 
doubt, when one ought to forgive, but this was neither 
the time nor the occasion. Nobody listened to and 
nobody paid any respect to the man who was always 
forgiving others then sms. His servants and friends, to 
wife and children, took advantage of him. K we never 
punished people we only did them harm* It was the 
man who knew when to forgive and when to be angry 
who inherited the earth And she hoped that he would 
put forth his strength and smite his enemies. If ho failed 
to do so, he would lose all honour and respect. 

To these arguments Yudhisthira could only reply that 
anger never helped anybody. No one ever got any 
profit out of anger. It did nothmg but destroy. It 
warped a man’s judgment and caused untold evil, leading 
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US to injure those whom we ought to help, and to help 
those who ought to he punished. Nor did he agree with 
her scornful references to forgiveness. The wise man did 
not seek to give pam to those who caused him pam , he 
did not abuse those who abused him , and he was con- 
fident that in another woild that man would reap his 
reward Truth was better than falsehood , pity was 
better than cruelty — and so also forgiveness was better 
than wrath. To refuse to exercise forgiveness, to manifest 
a spirit of anger and strife, meant the spread of irreligion, 
and would bring the world to min She must not say 
that forgiveness was a sign of weakness It was forgive- 
ness which was strong, and crowned our lives with victory 
Had she never heard the ancient hymn, which the father 
of the race had taught them to smg ^ It said that for- 
giveness was the support and sustainer of the world , it 
was equal to sacrifice and asceticism , it was equal to 
tmth and purity ; equal to Brahma himself. Why then 
should any one think that he was willing to forego a virtue 
which was calculated to secure for him such high rewards 
This world belongs to the forgiving, the other world 
belongs to the forgiving ; they obtain honour here and 
holy blessedness hereafter. He hoped that his cousins 
would eventually relent and give them back their kingdom 
But if they did not, they would be the chief sufferers in 
the end Destruction would come upon them. As for 
himself, however, he would not surrender that which was 
the highest virtue. He would contmue both to pity and 
to forgive 

Draupadi declared that such lofty language only be- 
wildered her. She wondered what his father and grand- 
father would have said m reply to such talk Men didn’t 
succeed in this world by practising pity and forgiveness. 

But what is the use of talking 1 ” she cned You will 
never abandon nghteousness. You are willing to abandon 
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your wife You are willing to abandon your brothers, 
your wealth and empire, but you will not abandon 
nghteousness. The sages are reported to have said that 
righteousness cared for the nghteous, but it docs not 
seem to care for you. And you are a nghteous man. 
Think of the sacrifices you have ofiered, the horse sacrifice 
and the cow sacrifice and many others. Think of the 
Brahnuns and ascetics whom you have fed from plates 
of gold. I remember it well, for 1 served them with my 
own hands Think of the gifts you gave to these holy 
men, and never withheld anj^hmg. Nay, we were content 
to wait till they had eaten, and take what was left over. 
And now what is our state ? Why was it that one so 
virtuous, so modest and truthful, ever ventured to gamble ? 
Alas ' it is very manifest that God plays with men as a 
child plays with her doll, and makes them dance according 
to His will. God pervades men’s spirits like an atmosphere, 
and awards them joy and sorrow as He pleases. They 
are not free. Like a bullock with a rope in his nose, like 
bits of wood swept by the current, like straws before the 
wmd, they are not masters of themselves, not oven for a 
moment. How great is the power of God’s illusion. He 
fills all things, He is the doer of all that is done, whether 
it be good or evil, and yet no eye has even seen Him or 
been able to say, ‘ This is God.’ Man’s body is the field 
of His activities, and He who is the Creator beguiles His 
creatures to their destruction, causing them to slay and 
to he slain. For He does not love men as parents love 
their children. He treats them as if they were His enemies, 
giving happmess and prosperity to the wicked, and plung- 
ing the righteous mto perplexity and grief. That is why 
I reproach God. 1 see Him doing such perverse things. 
I wonder what benefit the Creator expects to get from all 
this. Does He imagine that out cousins are going to 
satiate Him with sacrifices and gUlts I It is said that 
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we 6x1307 or suffer the fruits of what we have done 
in a former birth. If that is so, then God ought to be 
stained with the consequence of our evil deeds But He 
is all-powerful, and human actions do not touch Him, 
while man m his weakness and poveiiy has to bear the 
whole burden.” 

In reply to these strong assertions, Yudhisthixa acknow- 
ledged that his wife had put her case very well, but never- 
theless she was talking hke an atheist As far as he him- 
self was concerned, he never cultivated virtue because it 
paid. He offered sacrifices and gave gifts because it was 
his duty to do so, and he performed the obligations of a 
householder without asking whether he was gomg to be 
rewarded or not. He supposed he had a natural mclma- 
tion to righteousness, but he could not conceive anything 
moie obnoxious than the man who made a trade of piety. 
And at was quite certam that those who tried to milk virtue 
would find their efforts all m vam. They would secure 
nothing either here or hereafter. Nevertheless, he went 
on to assort that virtue had very real rewards, and pointed 
to the sages, with most of whom they were personally 
aoquamted, who showed what one could achieve by a 
persistent adherence to righteous deeds. Their asceticism 
in particular had made them able both to curse and to 
bless, and raised them to a position more exalted than 
that of the gods. And did she think that these worthy 
men, so gifted with divmo msight, so deeply versed in the 
Yodas, would have contmued there efforts i£ they had 
known that a virtuous hf e had no reward? It was the same 
with the gods and with the demons. They knew that the 
practice of virtue yielded fruit both here and hereafter. 
Were it otherwise, gods and men would have ceased to 
strive. There would have been no desire to accumulate 
wealth and knowledge, no desire to secure emancipation, 
and the race would have been reduced to the level of the 
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beasts There were those he knew who aigaed very 
cleverly, and who thought themselves very wise They 
oast doubts on religion and spoke contemptuously of 
righteousness He did not mean to say that hfe was free 
from mystery There were many thmgs which were beyond 
the understandmg even of the celestials But she must 
lesolve never to speak as she had done, and utter reproaches 
against God It was not right to doubt religion or the 
celestials because we did not get what we want, and our 
worship seemed to be m vam There is no other way to 
secure salvation , no other raft by which we can travel 
across life’s ocean Thmk of what has been youi own 
experience smce birth Dispel your doubts and fears 
Humble yourself before God, learn to know Him, and 
don’t allow your understanding to be darkened For why 
should you blaspheme the Creator of all, through whose 
kmdness the faithful obtain immortal life. 

Draupadi appears to have been moved by this touching 
appeal At least she said that she had never wished to 
speak disrespectfully of God. She would not dare to do 
so But he must, nevertheless, bear with her a little longer, 
as there was one other matter on which she felt she must 
say something or her heart would break It was on the 
subject of human effort Manifestly she thought that 
Yudhisthira was too easy-gomg, and wished to sit down 
for their thirteen years of exile and do nothing. And so 
she prefaced her remarks by dwelling on the general opinion 
that men reap m this life the fruits of what they did in 
a previous existence The result was that many were 
inclmed to explam anythmg that happened to them by 
referrmg it to Destiny. She had no patience with such 
persons This hfe was given to them as a sphere of action 
And those who blamed Chance and Destmy wore positively 
wicked. They were cracked pitchers that could never hold 
any water. They never made any progress or achieved 
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any success. Sh.e did not deny that theie was always a 
threefold influence at work — divine action, destiny and 
Karma (that is, the effect of what we have done in our 
previous hves), and if this influence were not always 
present, nothing that we did would ever fail ^ But the 
great lawgiver, Manu, had said that the man who did not 
make an effort was always defeated, and her own experi- 
ence showed that idle people were never prosperous, while 
it often happened that when we did exert ourselves our 
misfortune and difficulties melted away. 

One of the brothers now mtervened, but his argument 
was on a much lower plane. He objected to the way in 
which Yudhisthira was always harpmg on virtue. They 
must choose a less ideal course. He would rather die 
than forgive his cousms The safest rule for warriors and 
king s was to keep what they had got with a strong hand. 
They had been listening to opmions which were good 
enough for Brahmms, but they would not work m ordmary 
life. The gods themselves had cheated the demons, who 
wore their elder brothers, and deprived them of the 
sovereignty of the worlds which they had once enjoyed, 
and he did not see why they should be more virtuous than 
the gods. Members of the warrior caste were by nature 
crooked m mind, and if it was wrong for them to break 
the promise they had given, and to make war before the 
thirteen years had expired, they would always be able 
to wipe away the sm by offering sacrifices to the gods and 
inking gifts to Brahmms. Yudhisthira, however, refused 
to be persuaded. And he closed the discussion by askmg 

1 Karma (acts, ptoduot, effect) represents the totality of what we have 
done m our previous hves We begin our piesent existence either 
hampered or helped by our ha/rma It is responsible for the condition or 
state m which we begin our present existence But it hes with each of 
us to make our present and also our future life better than our past 
And that is where human effort has its opportumty The great epic 
often emphasises this truth 
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his brother what five men and one woman, without 
arms and without friends, could do agamst the powerful 
forces which their cousins would be able to brmg mto the 
field 


Mah^harata, iii 27-36. 
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FIFTY SISTERS MARRIED TO ONE MAN. 

“ Neither the happiness derived from the gratiiication of the senses, 
nor the great happiness one may enjoy m heaven, is equal to a sixteenth 
part of thehappmess which comes from the destruction of all desire.” — 
MaMharaia, Till 174.48 

Mandhatbi, king of Ayodhya, had fifty daughters whose 
matrimonial experiences were very remarkable, in that 
they were aU married to one man. The circumstances 
which led to this strange event were as follows : There 
was a very eminent mh of the name of Saubhari, who 
hved immersed m water. This he had done for a period 
of twelve years, durmg which time he formed a fnendship 
with the ]^g of the fishes who lived in the lake where 
the risU had made his home. This fish had a very large 
family of sons and daughters, who were happily mamed 
and had children of their own. The sj^e was often dis- 
turbed by these frolicsome creatures, and found it difficult 
in consequence to concentrate his thoughts on spiritual 
things. Fmally, envy arose in his breast as he watched 
his friend, born, though he was, in the low condition of a 
fish, with bis children and grandchildren swimming on aU 
Bides of him He watched with growing envy till he could 
watch no longer. For he got up out of the water, deter- 
mined that he, too, would be a householder, taste the 
joys of family life, and play among his children. It was 
to king Mandhatn’s palace that the sage directed his 
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steps. Whenever the monarch heard of the great honour 
he was about to receive, he descended from his throne, 
hastened to meet the sage, and received him with the 
greatest reverence. But when Saubhari, who by this 
time was old and frail, broken by years of asceticism, 
explained that he wanted to marry one of the king’s 
daughters, Mandhatri did not know what to say He 
was afraid that if he refused to grant the sage’s request, 
the holy man would blast him with a curse And so he 
held down his head and remamed silent After waiting 
some time, the sage asked why he was so reluctant to 
answer Did he not know that by gratifying the desires 
of the eminent person who stood before him, he would 
be able to secure anything he wanted ^ Eealising that 
some sort of reply must be made, Mandhatri reminded his 
visitor that the ancient practice of their royal house was 
to allow princesses to choose their own husbands, and it 
was impossible therefore for him to make any promise. 
The girls must choose for themselves, and no action could 
be taken until they had been consulted 
The sage was too clever to be deceived by this excuse. 
He knew that the king was confident none of his daughters 
would consent to marry so old and unattractive a person 
as he appeared to be. But he concealed his knowledge, 
and merely suggested that m the circumstances the best 
plan would be for the young ladies to see him, and he 
would marry the one who was willmg to have him If 
they all happened to refuse, then the blame must be 
attributed to the burden of his years. With evident 
reluctance, Mandhatri ordered a eunuch to escort the sage 
to the inner chambers of the palace. But as the sage 
advanced, a wonderful change took place m his appear- 
ance. His beauty became so wonderful that there was 
no one m earth or heaven to be compared to him And 
when the eunuch had explained the purpose of the sage’s 
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coming, the fifty sisters eagerly competed with each other 
in their desixe to wm him as their lord Indeed, they 
quarrelled violently with one another over the matter, 
each of them assertmg that Brahma had specially created 
her for no other purpose than to marry so extremely 
attractive and beautiful a bridegroom "^en the super- 
intendent of the zenana informed the king of what had 
happened, he came to the conclusion that the only way 
out of the difficulty was to marry the whole fifty to the 
holy man 

When the marriages had been celebrated, the sage 
commanded the architect of the gods to build for each 
of his wives a crystal palace The beauty of these build- 
mgs seems to have passed behef , and it is said that wealth 
personified took up its abode in each of them. Their 
furniture was equally gorgeous, and they were surroimded 
by gardens and woods and lakes, where water birds played 
among the lotus beds The ladies, too, exercised un- 
bounded hospitality, m which both guests and attendants 
shared. After some time had passed, king Mandhatri, 
naturally anxious to see how his daughters were, paid a 
visit to what he imagined would be the hermitage of 
their husband. What was his surprise, when he arrived 
at the place, to find a mighty row of gorgeous palaces, 
each standmg in its own grounds, and surrounded, as has 
been said, by woods and gardens and lakes of water. 
Enteimg the first palace and greeting the daughter he 
found there, he learned that she was supremely happy. 
She could not say enough m praise of her husband, nor 
could she be tempted to express any feehng of home- 
sickness. Indeed, she asked how any one could yearn 
for home, surrounded as she was by every luxury that 
wealth could give, and the wife of a husband so loving 
and attentive, that day or night he never left her side. 
It was in that connection that she betrayed the one feeling 
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oi anxiety that troubled her She sometimes wondered 
if her sisters were not ]ealous They must be bitter at 
the thought that their husband never went near them m 
his consuming love for her alone But, strange to say, 
when Mandhatri passed on to the next palace and inter- 
viewed his second daughter, he found, after the usual 
inquiries, that she was as happy as the sister whom their 
father had just left, and that the one cause of anxiety, 
m her case also, was the fear that hei sisters would be 
jealous, as he never left her by mght or day. And as the 
kmg went from palace to palace — for he did not fail to 
visit every one of his fifty daughters — he was told the 
same story. His daughters were all equally happy, and 
all of them more or less afraid lest her sisters were broken- 
hearted by their husband’s neglect Mandhatri was over- 
whelmed with wonder as he listened to the words of his 
daughters and, when his visits had been completed, sought 
the presence of the sage Bowmg low before him, he 
gave expression to his feelings, and said that he had never 
seen or heard of such miraculous power before. It was 
very manifest his son-m-law was reapmg a rich reward 
for his long years of asceticism. 

But doubt was beginning to perturb the mind of Sau- 
bhan. In course of time his wives made him the father of 
no less than one hundred and jfifty sons And as the days 
passed, their father became more and more devoted to 
them. He pictured in his mind how they would learn to 
speak, learn to walk, how they would reach manhood, get 
married and have children of their own, and how these 
grandchildren in turn would occupy his thoughts and his 
affection And thinking of these things, the saint realised 
that one desire gives place to another, and that, in short, 
there is no end to the desires that spnng up within the 
mind of man, even were he to live for a hundred thousand 
years. Then casting his mind back to the days when he 
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lived immersed in water, lie remembered bow desire bad 
first arisen in his heart as be watched bos friend the kmg 
of the fishes sporting with his oflsprmg This first desire 
was the begmnmg of evil, and he realised at last that the 
only hope of liberation lay m separation from the world 
But it was not yet too late He would break the chain 
which bound him to material things He would not 
allow wealth or luxury or offspnng to rob him of salvation. 
He would renew his former devotions He would regam 
the favour of Vishnu by the practice of asceticism, and 
thus be freed from sm. Having formed this pious resolve, 
Saubhari lost no time m acting upon it Leavmg his wealth 
and children behind him, the sage, accompamed by his 
wives, took refuge m the forest and devoted his mghts 
and days to the practice of asceticism In the end, he 
obtained his reward and was born no more 

Those who read this story of Saubhan and of his 
marrying Mandhatn’s fifty daughters, will not be afflicted 
by selfish attachments or wicked deeds, for eight succes- 
sive births. 


V%shnu Purdna, iv 2 



XXXVI. 


THE BIED-OATCHER. 

“ That man is a stnot vegetanan who never eats the flesh of ammals 
other than those killed for saciifice ” — Mdhaiharata, xu 221 12 

There was once a Brahmm held m high repute for his 
piety and virtue. He had made a thorough study of the 
Vedas and other sacred books. But one day, as he was 
seated under a tree, a female crane chanced to let some 
droppings fall on his head. This filthy act roused the 
anger of the holy man, and as a result of his curse the 
creature fell lifeless to the ground. When he saw the 
bird lying dead, the Brahmin felt sorry for what he had 
done, and said to himself that he had undoubtedly been 
guilty of grievous sin in giving such free vent to his wrath. 
Very soon after, he got up from where he was sitting and 
proceeded to a neighbouring village. He made the round 
of several houses, begging for food, as was his custom. 
The last house he came to was one to which he had often 
gone before. As he stood at the door, he uttered the one 
word gtve. But the mistress of the house was equally 
abrupt and merely replied tmit. The Brahmm said nothing, 
and almost immediately thereafter the woman’s husband 
arrived very hungry and clamorous for food. His wife at 
once placed a seat for him to sit on, brought water to rinse 
his mouth, and bathed his feet, WOien these preliminary 
tasks were over, she set before him savouiy dishes of various 
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kmds and meekly attended to all his wants It was only 
when her husband had thoroughly appeased his hunger 
that the woman ventured to take any food herself. 

Now all this time the Brahmin was being quite ignored. 
At last he could restram himself no longer. “ May I ask 
you what you mean,” he said, “ by such treatment * Do 
you realise who and what I am, when you treat me with 
such disrespect * Don’t you know that we Brahmins 
have no superiors m either earth or heaven? Has no 
wise old man ever told you that if we cared we could bum 
up the world m a week 1 Indra is the king of heaven, 
and even he is afraid of us.” “ Yes,” said the lady, “ I 
have heard aU that and more. I know that Brahmins 
are equal to the gods, and that it was they who by their 
curses made the sea undrinkable. I know, too, how one 
of the greatest of Brahmins drank up the ocean But I 
must request you not to be angry with me I have no m- 
tention of showing disrespect to you or any other Brahmin 
at any time. I have been perfonmng what is a woman’s 
highest duty, attending to the needs of my husband, and 
my husband comes before either you or any of the celestials. 
I look upon him as my chief deity, and I shall acquire more 
merit by serving him faithfully than by any other method 
So please do not think 1 am a female crane, to be blasted 
by your anger. Besides, she added, anger is man’s worst 
enemy, and you ought to keep it under control You call 
yourself a Brahmin, and so you are by birth. But m the 
eyes of the gods the real Brahmin is the man who does 
not lose his temper, who does not pay back an mjury, who 
is truthful and generous with his means, who keeps his 
passions imder control, who offers sacrifices, who studies 
the Vedas and teaches it to others. In fact,” she added, 
“you don’t know what real piety and virtue are. But 
m tell you what you ought to do There is a bird-catcher 
in the town of Mithila ; if you are willing to be advised 
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by a woman, go and see bun , he will tell you how to 
live ” 

The Brahmin took this rebuke very meekly, and after 
a good deal of heart-searching, decided that he would go 
and see the fowler. When he arrived m the capital, he 
got another shook to find that the fowler kept a butcher’s 
shop. Indeed, the shop was surrounded by a great crowd 
of people buying venison and buffalo flesh But his con- 
fidence was somewhat restored when the fowler addressed 
him by name and said he had been expectmg him for some 
time. “ Expecting me • ” cned the Brahmin “ What 
do you know about me * Who told you I was coming 1 
I did not know it myself till the last moment.” “ I knew 
you were commg all the same,” replied the fowler “ A 
woman told you to come and see me Besides, I know 
where you have secured lodgings, and I don’t think it is 
a suitable place for you to stay. You must come home 
with me.” And so, closing his shop, the low-caste fowler 
took the Brahmin to his dwelling In spite of these wonder- 
ful happenings, the Brahmin, nevertheless, had the courage 
to observe that he did not like the fowler’s occupation, 
and said that he ought to give it up “ Why should I 
give it up * ” a ns wered the fowler. “ It is the occupation 
of my caste, the trade to which I was bom by the appoint- 
ment of the Creator My father was a bird-catcher and 
my grandfather was a bird-catcher. I belong to the 
Shudra caste, and it is the duty of the Shfldra caste to 
serve the other three. You say it is a cruel occupation. 
Perhaps it is. But how can any one stave with Destmy ? 
I am the victim of my own past deeds, of the sins I com- 
mitted m a former birth As it so happens, I don’t loll 
the animals whose flesh I sell. But ammals are always 
being killed for food, and their flesh is one of the foods 
that have been appointed for all creatures Brahmins, 
too, offer animals in sacrifice. We feed the gods, the 
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spirits of the dead, and our guests with animal food You 
have heard surely of how the famous kmg, Ratnideva, % 
caused two thousand cows to be lolled every day for the 
entertamment of his guests, whJe the Scriptures declare 
that ammals ofiered in sacrifice acquire a great deal of 
merit thereby, and go to heaven. It is all very well for 
people to say, don’t kill, but those who say so don’t know 
the real facts It is quite impossible to refrain from taking 
bfe. Truits and vegetables are full of hvmg organisms 
When farmers plough the ground, they destroy a great 
many lives It is the same with the woodman who cuts 
down a tree Whether awake or asleep we are always 
killing some creature, in the air we breathe, in the water 
we drink:, or concealed unknown to ourselves m the food 
we eat It is impossible to go for a walk without trampling 
some insect under foot. The best that can be said ol any 
one person is that he has killed fewer animals than other 
people As I said before, I only buy carcases, I am not 
a butcher by trade And I may add, that personally I 
am a vegetarian But all the same, the safe rule is to 
stick to the precepts and practice of your own caste. Once 
you break away you don’t know how far you will travel. 

It doesn’t matter what one does, however, there will always 
be somebody ready to find fault and say you are wrong.” 

The fowler then began to speak of personal conduct, 
and he said that for himself he tried to be truthful and 
charitable. The great thing was to avoid all mahee and 
falsehood, to be full of patience and self-control. Nor 
was it wise to be too uplifted when successful, or too 
depressed when exposed to suffering. Was it only the 
well-to-do and the comfortable who were followers of 
virtue ^ Our aim m life should he to seek the happmess 
of others, and not to exact revenge when any one did 
us an injury The reaUy virtuous man did good, hoping 
for no reward* There are wicked people who laugh at 
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the righteous, who mock at what is pure and good But 
we should not worry about them. They are nothing but 
bags of wmd, and their days are numbered. The sinful 
man is his own worst enemy. He is the murderer of his 
own soul He doesn't deserve to be called a man. On 
the other hand, repentance purges the heart. Whenever 
you say, I shall not be guilty of that sin agam, you have 
made a resolve that gives you strength. The knowledge 
of self IS the highest knowledge that a man can acquire. 
The secret of communion with the Eternal Spirit cannot 
be explained by any earthly teacher. At best he can give 
us no more than a hmt It is the system of yoga that 
reveals the true wisdom By the practice of austerities, 
by the exercise of self-control, by breakmg the fetters 
which bmd us to the world, one is eventually able to 
obtain absorption m Brahm. As the fowler proceeded 
in his discourse, he spoke more of the mysteries of life, 
of the doctrme of rebirth, and the diversities of man’s 
earthly lot He also answered a number of questions 
bearing on pyschology and physiology In connection 
with the doctrme of rebirth he referred to those who 
abused the gods for causmg them so much sufiering, when 
they ought to blame themselves and remember that they 
were reaping the fruit of the evil they had done in a 
former life. 

In conclusion, the fowler invited the Brahmin to go and 
have a talk with his old father and mother. When they 
entered the beautifully furnished room where these two 
aged persons were seated, the son was greeted with great 
affection. They told him that in thought, word and 
deed he never had wronged them, that he was the ]oy of 
their hearts, and that there was not a god m heaven more 
deservmg of worship than he. The son repaid this com- 
pliment by telling the Brahmm that he looked upon his 
parents as the chief objects of his devotion. He knew 
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that people worshipped the thirty-three milhon gods 
But he preferred to worship his father and mother, and 
if they asked him to do what was wrong, he would do it 
rather than offend them It was not without an object 
that the fowler thus enlarged on the duty of filial piety 
The Brahmin, it would appear, in his zeal for the Vedas 
and their study, had been guilty of neglectmg his parents 
And he was told to go home and look after them Old 
and helpless, they had wept their eyes out sorrowmg for 
their son And he would be very much better employed 
atteudmg to their needs than studymg even the books of 
revelation If he wished to acquire the highest virtue, 
he must learn to honour his father and mother. 

Once more the Brahmin showed that he had the root 
of the matter m him He thanked the bird-catcher for 
his advice, and said he would act upon it There was 
not a shadow of doubt that he had been providentially 
guided to come to Mithila The fowler had saved him 
from falling into hell But before he went, he would like 
to ask one question more It was very difScult tor a man 
of low birth to acquire a knowledge of the divme mysteiies 
And he could not believe that the fowler really belonged 
to the base-born Shtidra caste Would he tell him how 
it had all happened ? The fowler graciously assented. 
And this IS what he said. In a previous birth he had 
been a learned Biahmm, deeply versed in the Vedas and 
other books cognate thereto. But owing to a friendship 
he had formed with a king, he had become very fond of 
hunting, and Was in the habit of gomg with him to the 
forest. One day they had been specially successful in 
their sport As ill luck would have it, he happened to 
aim an arrow at what he thought was a deer. But it 
wasn^t a deer , it was a nsM whom he struck. The holy 
man raised a cry of pain. Greatly distressed and alarmed) 
the BrSrhmin rushed forward and begged the to 
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forgive him. His apologies and explanations failed to 
avert the wrath of the sage. ‘‘ You have wounded me 
without cause,” he said, and in punishment I curse you 
to be bom in your next life as a cruel fowler, m the Shudra 
caste When the Brahmin continued to plead for at least 
some mitigation of the curse, the rishi so far relented as 
to say that while the curse could not be annulled, he 
would promise that his victim would be a virtuous Shudra, 
distmgmshed for his devotion to his father and mother, 
that he would be endowed with a knowledge of bis previous 
existence, and after death obtain entrance to heaven. 

MaJidbhdrata^ in. 205-215. 



XXXVII. 


THE KING AND THE PIGEON 

“ The protection of a suppliant is a great act of naeiit By following 
this duty even the killer of a cow may be cleansed of sin ” — Mahdhh&rafat 
XU 149 18 

Theee was a king of Benares whose name was Shivi. 
One day when seated on his throne, a pigeon, pursued 
by a hawk, took refuge in his bosom. “ Have mercy on 
me,” cued the pigeon, “and save me from my cruel 
enemy ' ” The long replied that the pigeon need have no 
fear. To refuse to hear the cry of a supphant was quite 
as great a am as to strike a cow or a Brahmm He would 
surrender his kmgdom rather than close his ears to the 
appeal of those who were m need. The man who was 
guilty of that ofience was struck by lightnmg, his children 
died, the gods refused to accept his ofiermgs, and his 
ancestors went to hell By this time the hawk had 
appeared on the scene, and remarked that such observa- 
tions were all very well m their own way. But he would 
like to know who had appointed the king of Benares 
monarch of the skies He acknowledged that he was, 
as kmg on earth, ordained to govern men and administer 
justice among them. Who had given him authority over 
birds, and to mteifere with their affairs ^ And apart 
from that, to come to what he had said about supphants, 
it was no doubt very nice to protect those who appealed 
to you ; but problems of conduct were many-sided, and 
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ought to be considered not merely from one point of view 
‘‘ And so I would pomt out to you/^ said the hawk, that 
while you are helpmg the pigeon and castmg over him 
the shield of your protection, you are doing me an injury 
Tou are robbmg me of my natural and appointed food. 
Nobody can hve without food If I don’t get food, I 
shall die. That means you save the pigeon’s life and you 
kill me. And if I die, who is to look after my wife and 
child ? They wiU die, if I am not here to look after them 
And that means three lives lost, because you have made 
up your mmd to save one As I say, you must look at 
moral questions from an impartial point of view ; look 
at them all round, and see to it that the course you have 
resolved to pursue does not mvolve you m an injustice 
to somebody else True piety and virtue should be free 
from such contradictions. Bui when you find that con- 
tradictions msist in presentmg themselves, it is your 
business to weigh the two conflictmg duties, one agamst 
the other, and choose that which is the more weighty 
In this case, which is the more weighty, to save three 
lives or one ^ ” 

To this powerful argument the king at once replied by 
saying that he recognised its force. The hawk was a perfect 
ocean of wisdom and knowledge. He surely was not an 
ordinary hawk. He must be Garuda, the king of birds, 
travelling in dasguise. And his language was most beauti- 
ful, the purest Sanskrit, and so well expressed. He had 
never heard anything like it He would not therefore 
presume to argue with him. But he would like to say just 
one thing, and it was that the hawk was in no danger of 
dying. There was a great variety of other food which he 
would gladly place at the hawk’s disposal. Would he be 
good enough to say which sort he would prefer — bufiEalo, ox, 
wild-pig or deer ? Yes, he would order his servants to kill 
and roast an ox whole, cooked with rice, too, and take it 
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to any place the hawk chose to appoint They would bnng 
the whole ammal, not a bone or smew would be lacking, 
and he could eat it at his leisure. But I don’t want any 
one of these animals,” said the hawk I don’t like their 
flesh. I never eat it. I eat pigeon, and I like pigeon , 
that IS the kind of flesh the gods have ordamed that hawks 
should eat And I am not going to transgress the divme 
ordmance, merely to please you So be good enough to 
release the pigeon and thereby enable me to comply with 
the regulations which belong to my species and which have 
come down from ancient days. And furthermore, I should 
like to observe that you are putting forward a very poor 
argument when you suggest that I should eat cow or deer, 
when my natural food is pigeon. You make me think of a 
man tr5dng to climb a plantam tree which can never bear 
his weight.” ‘‘That may be so,” answered the king. 
“ But despite the poverty of my argument, I decline to 
surrender the pigeon. You can have my wealth. You 
can have my kingdom. Anything I possess, I shall will- 
ingly give you, but not a suppliant whom I have promised 
to protect ” “ All right,” said the hawk ; “ I take you at 
your word. If I may have anything of yours that I choose, 
out oft a piece of your own flesh, equal to the weight of the 
pigeon I shall accept that as a satisfactory substitute.” 
“ Thank you,” said the king, “ I shall do so with pleasure.” 
He therefore bade a servant bring a pair of scales and cut 
off from one of his thighs a piece of flesh large enough, as 
he thought, to place against the pigeon. But when the 
bird and the piece of flesh were set against one another in 
the balance, the pigeon weighed the heavier. The king 
was thus compelled to cut off another piece of his flesh, 
and, strange to say, the two pieces combined proved to be 
lighter than the bird. By this time the news had spread to 
the Sienana precincts and to every comer of the palace, that 
the king was hacking himself to pieces, m obedience to a 
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promise which he had made to a hawk His queen, his 
ministers and attendants came hurrymg to the scene. 
They implored him to stay his hand But he refused to 
hsten. By this time, kmg Shm had placed not one but 
many portions of his flesh into the scale, and notwith- 
standmg, the pigeon contmued to outweigh them all 
When at last he had cast all his flesh into the balance and 
there was nothmg left of him except bones, he made the 
supreme sacrifice and hunself stepped mto the scale. 

This heroic deed excited so much wonder m heaven that 
the gods came to look on. The drums of heaven began to 
beat, while nectar bathed the limbs and garlands crowned 
the head of the royal sage The celestial nymphs and 
choristers also appeared and danced and sang around the 
hero, just as they are m the habit of domg up m heaven. 
When every one was waitmg to see what would happen 
next, and how the hawk would act in the face of such a 
unique situation, the bird flew high up mto the air and dis- 
appeared from view But the spectators could hear him 
oaUmg out, “ Saved ^ Saved > The monarch, as we 
have seen, had his doubts as to the hawk’s identity, and 
addressmg the pigeon he said, “ Who is this hawk from 
whom I have been able to save you ? ” And then the 
pigeon had a confession to make You were quite right 
when you said he was not an ordinary hawk. He is not a 
bird at all. He is Indxa, the kmg of the celestials. And 
I am not a pigeon ; I am Agm, the god of fire There was 
some talk in heaven about your steadfast piety, and the 
suggestion was made that Indxa and I should come and 
find out how thorough and genuine you really were. And 
you have proved beyond the shadow of doubt that there 
IS nobody like you m all the world. Your name will be 
handed down to future generations, and ages yet unborn 
will sing your praise.” We are not told how the mutilated 
portions of Shm’s body were restored to their proper 
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place But tkey must have been, somehow, because Agm, 
before returnmg to heaven, conferred on him a very 
unusual boon He promised that the monarch would give 
birth to a son* And this duly came to pass, when a child 
emerged from his side 

This, however, is not the only remarkable mcident in the 
career of the tang of Benares Because on another occasion 
he showed that he was as resolved to pay due and fittmg 
respect to Brahmins, as he was determined to hear the cry 
of a suppliant. It is recorded that one day a Brahmm 
came to the royal palace and said that he wished to see the 
king. When Shivi appeared and, after the usual salutations, 
asked the holy man what he would like to eat, the Brahmm 
answered, * ‘ I should like to eat your son. Kill him yourself 
and prepare his flesh with your own hands. When every- 
thmg IS ready, come and tell me ” Without a moment's 
hesitation, Shivi killed and cooked his son. And when the 
meal was ready, he went m seaich of the Brahmm to 
summon him to his horrid repast At the palace gate he 
met some of his servants, who told him that the Brahmm 
had set the palace on fire and that the female apartments 
and the stables, in which his horses and elephants were 
kept, had been burned to the ground. Shivi listened to 
this heart-rendmg report with the utmost calmness He 
showed not the least signs of anger. He didn't even change 
colour. At that very moment the Brahmin appeared. 
No word of reproach, no sign of impatience, indicated that 
the monarch was m the least aimoyed. He merely said, 
Sir, your food is ready. Will you do me the honour of 
commg to the guest-chamber ? " The Brahmm accordingly 
accompanied his host to the room where the food had been 
set forth. But he did not sit down, or make any attempt 
to begm. Instead, he turned to the kmg and said, I do 
nob want any of this food. It is you who must eat the 
meal you have prepared." And even this command the 
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monarch was prepared to obey, because it was the command 
of a Brahmm, He therefore sat down before the dish con- 
taining ins own son’s flesh and was about to eat it, when the 
Brahmm seized his hand. ‘‘ Of a truth,” he exclaimed, 
‘‘ there is nobody like you I have tried you and tested you 
I ordered you to kill your son and to cook his flesh. I have 
burned down your palace, your zenana and your stables 
You have obeyed my every injunction You have not 
shown the least anger or resentment What a difficult 
thing I asked you to do, and yet you did it, because a 
Brahmm told you to do it. You are mamfestly wiUmg to 
give an 3 rthmg to Brahmms.” 

As he listened to the Brahmin’s words of commendation, 
Bhivi happened to look up and saw his son, whom he had 
killed and cooked, standing before him. The prince had 
never looked so beautiful. There was about him an 
ample! , a more divme appearance than belongs to mortals 
When the father took his son in his arms, the Brahmm 
disappeaied But those who tell the tale say he was not 
an ordmary Brahmm, but the creator himself, who came 
in mortal guise to put the monarch to a searching proof, 
more testmg even than that by which Indra and Agni 
had tried him and failed 

By this time the ministers and attendants of the king 
were crowding round with words of admiration and praise 

How was it, 0 kmg,” they cried, that you were able 
to achieve such an impossible task ^ How did you persuade 
yourself to kill and cook the heir to your throne ^ ” To 
this question Shivi replied . I did it, not for the sake of 
wealth or fame. I did it, not for the sake of happmess. 
I did it, because it was the right thmg to do, and it has 
always been my earnest resolve to do what is right,” 
Mahabhamta^ iii. 131, 197, xm. 32. 
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THE EBAE OF LIFE AND DEATH 

“ Do tliat to-day wluoh you would keep fot to moiiow Do that m 
the foiouooii which you would keep Xoi tho afternoon Death does not 
wait foi any ono to see whether ho has or has not perloimed his task ” — 
Malutbltlirala, xu. 322. 73. 

When tho battle between the Pandas and Kurus, which 
IS described on an carher page,' was over, Yudhisthira was 
so overwhelmed with sorrow at tho thought of havmg been 
the cause of the deaths of so many brave men, that he 
announced his mtention of retiring to the forest. Ho 
declared that the whole warrior caste was accursed Might 
and valour and wiath had always been their bane They 
had fought like dogs over a piece of meat, and now as the 
victorious dog he had no pleasure in what he had won. 
This lust for earthly things could only be crushed out by 
a life of renunciation, by fasts and sacrifices and vows, m 
the forest There, freed from action and desire, he would 
purify his soul. His brothers protested violently, asking 
why they had fought if this was to be the result He was 
like a man who begins to dig a well and stops just before 
he gets to the water. He was neglecting the duties of his 
order, which were to fight with other kmgs and protect 
his own subjects They told him a story about Indra 
appearing in the guise of a bird and sending back to their 
homes some young men who had gone to the forest, with 

‘See XXV andXXVI. 

SM 
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the words that the life of a householder was the truest 
renunciation They quoted the Vedas also to the same 
efflect, that the householder’s mode of life was equal to 
the other three put together, on the condition, of course, 
that a man gave away the wealth he had acquired to the 
Brahmins ^ As for killing one^s enemies, it was no sin 
to kill them The gods had killed the Asuras, their elder 
brothers The beasts were constantly killing one another. 
Even ascetics could not live without kiUing some livmg 
creature. Some ammals were so minute that the movmg 
of the eyelids killed them. The gods that were most 
worshipped were all destroyers, and remorseless Time 
came to all and earned all away. So let him fight his foes 
as other warriors did Worship the gods and offer sacrifices 
with many gifts to the Brahmins That was the teaching 
of the wise Besides, it was not possible to kill the soul 
So one could not be said to kiU anybody The soul passed 
from body to body like a man moving to a new house 
They told him, too, of a king whose wife, by her wise words, 
persuaded him from becommg a forest-dweller. She said 
it was only a poor man, abandoned by his friends, who 
could find happiness in the shaven head and the brown 
robe of the ascetic It was not for a king who had fed 
thousands of Brahmins to go and ask these very men for 
a handful of gram. If all men became beggars, who would 
be left to feed them ^ Men thought they became free from 
desire because they wandered about with the beggar’s bowl, 
but they were still m bondage to desire ; were it desire 
for a handful of barley and nothmg more, it would still be 
desire. He could remain a king, and yet break the fetters 
of the world If he did that, he would really be a liberated 
man, and in the end reach the regions of the blessed. 

1 The four modes or stages of life through which all Brahmins at least 
were supposed to pass (1) Student of Vedas; (2) Householder, 
(3) Forest dweller , (4) Heinous mendicant 
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YudMsthira was not persuaded. He admitted that the 
Vedas were conflicting in their teaching. Sometimes they 
preached action, sometimes they bade men refram from 
acts. For himself, he thought their praise of wealth was 
quite wrong, and he was certam that men reached a higher 
state of bliss by way of renimciation The practice of 
yoga, without a doubt, procured salvation, though m these 
days, he confessed, there were men gomg about giving 
lectures to large numbers of people, denying the existence 
of the soul, and speakmg against the doctrine of liberation 
They were very learned men, well versed in logic, but they 
were wicked men and fools for all that. 

Certam sages then took part m the discussion. They 
advised him to do his duty as a lang for the present, and 
alterwards he could go to the forest The four modes of 
life should be followed m turn What would happen to 
the sacrifices if there wore no wealth ^ He must not 
speak so dibjiaiagingly ol wealth Let him give gifts, and 
rul(i the earth rightc^ously for the good of Brahmins and 
cows, and ho would be rewarded in the end It was the 
business of Brahmins to indulge in penance, sacrifi.ee, 
forgiveness, livmg in solitude and contentment A fourth 
part only of a Brahmin’s virtue was expected from a member 
of the warrior caste, and the life of a good householder 
was really the most diflicult of all, es])ecially for a king, 
who had to bear the burden of bis bngdom One of the 
r%Hhis m particular urged liim not to indulge in useless 
gn<‘f There was a mean m all things. It was only the 
fool who was ever really happy and content , the fool and 
the man with all his passions under control. But to be 
ever thinking about others^ sorrows, would rob him of 
happiness entirely. Let him remember that Time carried 
all men away. We met with one another, even our dearest, 
like travellers meeting at an inn There was nothing we 
could call our own. Our fathers were dead and we too 
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would die. Death and Disease, like a pair of wolves, were 
ceaselessly devouring all Destiny was a wonderful tHng 
The rich man died m his strength and youth , the poor 
man dragged on his miserable life for a hundred years 
The rich had no appetite, while the poor were able to digest 
pieces of wood. People asked if the Supreme Being was 
responsible, or man. Some spoke of chance, and others of 
destiny. If one man suffered for the sms due to another’s 
action, then we should put all the responsibihty on God 
On the other hand, if a man was the real agent of all his 
acts, good and evil, he did not thmk there was room for 
God at aU, and what a man had done could bring no evil 
effects upon him What happened, m his opinion , happened 
because it was ordamed, and fiom destiny no one could 
escape. Destmy was the result of one’s deeds in a former 
life, and for that no sm attached as far as this life was 
concerned. Man’s acts, be they good or bad, were re- 
volving unceasingly as on a wheel, and the fruits of these 
acts man unceasmgly reaped. The sum of the whole 
matter was, to do his duty as a member of the warrior 
caste, and at the same time perform those acts of expiation 
and sacrifice which would cleanse him of aU his sins ^ 

Yudhisthira, however, was not content, and when he 
visited his dying fnend, the illustrious Bhishma, and 
asked his counsel on these and other matters, the aged 
hero showed by his replies that many had begun to doubt 
if sacrifice and other rehgious rites conferred any lasting 
benefit on the soul By way of an illustration, he gave 
an account of a discussion which had taken place between 
an old man and his son. The father was an orthodox 

^ There is a curious list given of the sins that require expiation They 
are set down together, as if on the same level The student who nses 
before the sun , the man with a lotten nail or black teeth j the man 
who marries before his elder brother , the man who kills a Brahmin , 
the man who h peaks evil of others, eU*. 
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believer, putting his trust in the teaching and ntes of 
the Vedas, while the son had adopted the doctnnes of 
JJSb&tatwn,. “ Tell me, father,” said the young man, 
“ what I ought to do. Life is passing very quickly. Tell 
me what is the best way to acquire virtue ” The father 
replied m the usual fashion “ You know what has been 
appointed. The four stages through which we must all 
travel. There is first the life of the student, when you 
read the Vedas and practise the duties connected there- 
with. When that stage is over, you must become a 
householder, marry and have children. If you don’t do 
that, your ancestors cannot hope to escape from heU. 
Having fulfilled the duties of a householder, lighted the 
family fire and performed the sacrifices which belong to 
that mode of life, you will spend the rest of your days, 
first as a forest-dweller, and last of all as a religious 
mendicant ” 

To the father’s amazement, the youth had nothmg but 
scorn for such an easy-going scheme He was deeply 
impressed by the sorrow of life, and he could not under- 
stand how his father could talk so calmly, when he knew 
that the world was surrounded on aU sides by implacable 
foes. When he said this, the father intervened : “ I don’t 
understand what you are saying, my son. Are you trying 
to frighten me ? Who is attacking the world ? Who has 
surrounded it on every side % ” “ Have you never heard 
of Death, father * How can you be so happy,” said the 
youth, “ when you think of Disease, old age and Death.” 
And then he began to dwell on the universality of Disease, 
old age and Death , and on how Death comes to all, the 
wise and the ignorant, the weak and the strong, the happy 
and the sad ; came, too, when they did not expect him, 
breaking in upon their schemes and hopes and joys, like 
a tiger carrying ojS a sleeping deer. It was truth alone 
that could conquer Death. Immortality dwelt with 
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Truth. With Truth in his possession, he would escape 
from Death, and become like one of the immortals By 
controUmg his senses and refraining from injury to all 
creatures in thought, word and deed, he would perform 
the sacrifice of peace. He could not possibly take part 
in an animal sacrifice. It was not only full of cruelty, 
but it produced very uncertain rewards. Nor did he need 
children to rescue him from hell.^ He would rest on his 
own self. There was no reward like knowledge , no 
penance like truth ; no sorrow like attachment to the 
world , no happmess except m renunciation. 

Bhishma continued the discussion by quoting the teach- 
ing of various emment sages, all of which went to show 
that life itself was the root of all sorrow, and that man^s 
one desire was to be freed from the burden of rebirth. 
“ The river of hfe,” he said, is full of dread, and the 
soul has to pass endless ages of time before it can be set 
free. As a goldsmith purifies gold of its dross, so has the 
individual sou] to purify itself by means of countless 
rebirths Think of thousands of lakes and of immense 
size , think of men trying to dry them up by taking out 
each day as much water as would cling to a single hair, 
and you will realise the length of time required by one 
created soul to pass from its beginning to the hour when 
it ceases to be During its many million stages of exist- 
ence, the soul may have to suffer in hell for many thousands 
of Kalpas, and a Kalpa lasts for 4820 million years 
On the other hand, the soul may go to the upper world 
and li\rc as a god. But until the soul is emancipated, 
heaven is just a sort ot hell. Because, even in heaven, 
no one can live for ever. Time after time the soul has 
to come back to earth. Time after time it will have to 
revisit either heaven or hell. When the dissolution of all 

^ A son IS necessary to offer sacrifices to lus deceased ancestors, They 
cannot escape from hell otherwise 
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things takes place at the end of a Kalpa, it is only the 
man who has been able to destroy his gross body by 
means of yoga discipline, who enters Brahm But all 
others, be they gods or men, with an unspent capital of 
ment, take the position m the new umverse that they 
occupied in the old The gods who have nothing to their 
credit, must descend to earth and be bom as men. It 
is only when a man’s soul becomes white that he does not 
return.” 

In another passage, Bhishma, by drawing on his stock 
of wise saws and instances, showed how some people 
had foohshly imagined that liberation was the same as 
annihilation It was the consummation, not the extinc- 
tion, of life Just as smaller rivers fall mto larger rivers 
and lose their old forms and names , just as these larger 
nvers again fall mto the ocean and lose their separate 
existence in the sea, m the same way takes place that 
form of oxtmction which is called liberation, when the 
individual soul is lost m Brahm 

MahabMrata, xii. 7 30 219. 277-280 
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THE OLD AND THE NEW. 

“ The red garment, the shaven head, the triple stalf and the water-pot 
are only oxternal modes of life They do not help us to secure Libera- 
tion ” — MahdbharcUat xu 321 47, 

A CELESTIAL 0116 day came to visit king Naknslia In 
accordance "witli ilie true, ancient and eternal injunction 
of the Vedas/’ tlio monarch, was about to slay a cow 
in honour of his guest.^ But Kapila,^ the philosopher, 
happened to be present, and with the piety and firmness 
which always characterised him he cried out, “ Oh, ye 
Vedas ^ ” Now there was another sage also present who 
did not at all approve of Kapila’s sentiments m this 
matter, and to make the protest more effective he entered 
into the body of the cow, and, using the cow as his mouth- 
piece, sternly told Kapila to be silent It was very wrong 
indeed to speak disrespectfully of the Vedas which, as 
every one knew, were the very words of God. The retort 
led to a long discussion in which Eapda, by way of intro- 
duction, said he had no wish to speak hghtly of the sacred 
writings. He acknowledged that they prescribed a great 
many rules and regulations for the guidance of mankind, 
and the acts which they told us to perform undoubtedly 
led to heaven. He also knew that the four modes of 

^ I'ho Sanskrit word for guost is gogJtna^ cow-kiUer 

* Kapda was the founder of the H&nkhya philosophy He destroyed 
the (K),000 sons of Hagara with his frown (VIO.) 
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life — ^the student, the householder, the hermit and the 
religious mendicant — ^had each and all of them their 
oOTi separate duties which conferred on each their own 
characteristic rewards. But while the Vedas said we were 
to perform acts, it also said we were to refrain from acts 
And from that he inferred that if there was merit m 
abstention, there must be dement m performance. He 
would therefore be grateful if the cow would advise him. 
He confessed it was a very difficult question indeed, but 
could she prove from Scripture that there was any higher 
religion than the rebgion of Jmrdmnm ^ 

To this the mspired cow replied, that not only was the 
flesh of sheep and goats, cows and horses, used as food, but 
these animals, as well as grams of various kinds, were 
offered in sacrifice It was an ordmance of Brahma that 
both gods and men should offer sacrifices, and it was a very 
ancient ordmance She had never heard before of any 
learned person who refrained from taking part m them 
Indeed, the whole world depended for its security on the 
due performance of sacrificial rites, and the man who 
adhered to this ancient ordinance and repeated the sacred 
syllables OM and Vashat, had nothing to fear about what 
would happen to him after death Besides that, the 
animals he sacrificed shared m the reward, because both 
the sacrificer and the animals he killed went to heaven 
together When that was the case, it was absuid to speak 
of cruelty being shown to an animal that was both grateful 
and pleased that it had been us(‘d m such a way The cow 
then went on Id say that she knew what Kapila was aimmg 
at. He was evidently a follower of the doctrine of Libera- 
tion, but she was of the opinion that these new ideas about 
obtaining absorption m Brahm, what they called Emanci- 
pation, wore destructive of the real teaching of the Vedas. 
They were the invention of clever men who had failed in 
life ^nd were too lazy to work It was by practismg the ‘ 
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rule laid down in scripture that we overcame the power of 
sm, and nobody who failed to perform these rules could 
ever attain to Brahm. 

To these arguments, Kapila rephed that the performance 
of acts could only secure a temporary reward He did 
not deny that the hfe of the householder, with its sacrifices 
and gifts, produced a certain amount of merit, but he 
wanted something more permanent than that Even the 
gods had got confused and helpless m trying to find out 
the new path The true path, however, could be found, 
and when it was found the householder would discovei 
that he did not require to perform the duties of the house- 
holder What that path was, he would explam. Acts 
and their performance no doubt helped to pui’ify the body, 
but knowledge is the highest eni This knowledge can only 
be acquired by seK-conirol and the practices of yoga. 
What these practices of yoga were, he did not say ; but in 
speakmg of self-control he emphasised the need of forgive- 
ness, benevolence, mercy and truth, and said that the four 
doors of the body, the hands and feet, the tongue, the 
stomach and desiie, must be made the servants and not the 
masters of the soul But it is evident that Kapila^s chief 
object was to secuie correct knowledge, ''and to see himself 
at one with the Universal Soul. For that is the goal, the 
supreme bliss of emancipation , and here is the final verdict 
of scripture, that this universe exists and does not exist. 

The sage concluded his observations by saymg, possibly 
by way of concession to the orthodox, He who is master of 
the Vedas knows everjrfching, because everything is estab- 
lished in the Vedas. The present, the past and the future 
all exist in the Vedas/’ But he could not avoid the parting 
jibe, that the man who is not thoroughly acquamted with 
the Vedas is only a bag of wind 

Mahabharata^ xii. 268-270. 
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THE FRIEND OF ALL TEE WORLD 

“ 1*01 tho weak as well as foi the stioiig, foigiveuess is an ornament 
What can a wicked man do to him who has the swoid ot i^eace in his 
hand?” — Mahdhlmiata,v.Z'‘<^ 54 

Jajah was a very eminent ascetic He had a thorough 
knowledge of the Vedas, and attended to the sacrificial 
fire He observed long fasts During the rainy season 
he slept under the open sky by night and lay in water by 
day In the h ot weather he scorned to seek protection fiom 
either the burning sun or scorching wind He made for 
himself the most uncomfortable beds. He smeared his 
body and unkempt looks with filth and clay If he wore 
any garments at all, they were made of rags and skins He 
travelled over the Vhole earth ; dwelt in the forests, made 
his home among the mountains or by the shores of the 
ocean. On one occasion when he was beside the ocean he 
resolved to conceal himself beneath its waters. He was 
able to do so by virtue of the ascetic merit which he had 
acquired Indeed, he could do much more than that, for 
he could pxoject his mind in every direction and make 
himself acquamted with all that was haiipening beyond the 
farthest stars As he thus lay at the bottom of the ocean, 
thinking of how his mind could travel everywhere, pride 
filled hiB heart, and he told himself that there was nobody 
like him m all tho universe As he imde this boast, a 
voice spoke m his ear. It was the voice of certain evil 
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spirits who had been watching him. You should not 
hare made that boast, most noble Brahnun. There is a 
shopkeeper of our acquaintance, a very virtuous man 
He lives m Benares and earns his livelihood by buying and 
selling But we don’t thmk that even he would be entitled 
to say of himself what you have said about yourself ” A 
shopkeeper ! ” said the ascetic. I should like very 
much to see this wonderful shopkeeper. Tell me where 
he lives, and how to get there.” In obedience to this 
request, the evil spirits lifted the ascetic out of the water 
and gave him directions as to the way he ought to travel 
Jajali, very much perturbed m mmd, set out for Benares. 
But on the way he came to a forest, where he stayed his 
course and gave himself afresh to a prolonged period of 
asceticism. For many days he abstamed entirely from 
food, and, m particular, stood absolutely motionless and 
still He never moved a muscle, and to all appearance 
was much more like a wooden pillar than a man, with his 
great mass of jSlthy and dishevelled hair on top. And it 
was not long before two birds, m search of a place to build 
their nest, decided that no better spot could be found 
anywhere than the ascetic’s head. And so they built 
their nest among his hair, makmg use of straw and leaves 
The nest contained a full clutch of eggs m due course, but 
the ascetic never moved. Indeed, by this time pity would 
have prevented him from domg so. Eventually the eggs 
were hatched, the young birds were bom. Days passed, 
and their feathers grew More days passed, and they 
learned to fly As their courage increased, the young 
birds would go off with their parents for a few hours and 
eventually for a whole day, in search of food. One should 
have thought that the ascetic had fulfilled any obligation 
that might be supposed to rest upon him. But no » He 
would not disappoint his guests. Once they were absent 
for a whole week, but he waited to see if they came back. 
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Wben they did come back he was there, waitmg for them, 
as motionless as ever, resolved that he would not, by any 
movement of his, make them afraid Fmally, he waited 
a month, and when they did not return he decided that 
they had abandoned then nest for ever, and that he was 
at liberty to move Unfortunately, Jajah felt very puffed 
up as he thought of his noble conduct. Once more he said 
to himself, “ There is nobody like me m aU the wide world 
I have acqmred a very large store of merit by this unselfish 
act.’’ Indeed, he felt so pleased with himself that he 
slapped his arms in his joy, and shouted out loud, “ There 
IS nobody my equal anywhere.” And once more he heard 
a voice This time it was a voice from heaven : Jajali ^ 
don’t say that You are not as good a man as the shop- 
keeper m Benares, and even he would not dare to boast 
as you have done ” 

When the evil spirits quoted the shopkeeper to him, the 
ascetic felt very depressed This time his heart was filled 
with anger, and he decided that he would go to Benares 
without further delay and see the wonderful shopkeepei 
who had twice been cast m his teeth. But before he set 
out he bathed m a river, poured libations on the sacred 
fire, and worshipped the rismg sun. At length he came to 
Benares, and one of the first persons he saw was the shop- 
keeper busily engaged m his shop, buying and sellmg. 
Whenever the shopkeeper saw him he called out a welcome. 

I have been expecting you, oh most noble Brahmm, for 
quite a long time. I know all about your great asceticism, 
of how you lived immersed in the ocean, and of what you 
have done since, allowmg the birds to build a nest m your 
hair I know, too, how proud you were of that, and of 
how a voice from heaven rebuked you. You were angry 
with the heavenly voice, and that is why you came here. 
You wish to see me. Tell me what you want 1 shall do 
my best to help you.” 
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To these observations the Brahmin ascetic replied 
“ You are a shopkeeper, my friend, and the son of a shop- 
keeper. How is it that a person like you, who spend your 
days bu3ang and sellmg, has acquired so much knowledge 
and so much wisdom ? Where did you get it ? That is 
the question I wish to ask.” In answer, the shopkeeper 
said • “ My knowledge and wisdom consist in nothing but 
this I follow after and obey that arment morahty which 
everybody knows and which consists of universal friendli- 
ness and kindness to man and beast ^ I earn my liveli- 
hood by trade (and he specified the thmgs that he bought 
and sold, consistmg chiefly of scents and juices extracted 
from the lotus and other plants). But I never trade in 
intoxicants of any land My scales are always just, and 
I never cheat any one, because I seek to be the friend of 
all creatures, and I never injure any one in thought, word 
or deed In fact, I treat all with whom I come in contact 
with absolute impartiality. I quarrel with no one, I fear 
no one, I love no one, I hate no one, I praise no one, I cen- 
sure no one, and I desire nothing A clod of earth, a stone, 
and a piece of gold are all the same to me I follow the 
example of good men before me, who, with their sons and 
grandsons, have observed the rules laid down m scnpture. 
And I am convmced that the life I hve is the life that 
secures prosperity and heaven quite as surely as the life 
that is devoted to penance and sacrifice, to the makii^ 
of gifts and truth.” As he proceeded in his talk, the shop- 
keeper became more assertive, using language hardly con- 
sistent with what he had said about his abstention from 
either praise or blame. He not only condemned the killin g 

‘ “ anoient morality ” (sanOtan iharma), Mr Dntt translates it Dharma 
means the prescribed course of conduct, duty, anything nght, proper or 
just, wrtue, morahty, ment, good works, usage, praotioe, rahgion, ^ety 
See Homer Williams, Sanshnt DteUonary “ course of conduct prumbtd 
from atmeni tmu ” may be better. 

17 
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of animals, but expressed Ins disapproval of agriculture, 
because tlie plough gives pain to the earth and causes the 
death of many minute creatures buried m the soil, apart 
from the unwilling labour it extracted from bullocks and 
slaves. As for animal sacrifices, especially of the cow, he 
expressed his great abhorrence, and said they had been 
initiated by greedy priests The true sacrifice was the 
sacrifice performed by the mind, and if they had sacrifices 
at all, people should use herbs, and fruits, and balls of 
nee Nor did he beheve in pilgrimages. There was no 
need to wander over the earth, visitmg sacred nvers and 
mountams There was no place so holy as the soul itself. 

These animadversions roused the mdignation of the 
ascetic, and he told the holder of scales, as he called him, 
that he was an atheist How were men to live if they did 
not plough the ground ^ Where would they get food ? 
And as for sacrifices, the world would come to an end if 
we gave them up But the shopkeeper asserted that he 
believed m sacrifice, the true kmd of sacrifice, and he was 
sorry to thmk that Brahmms had so far forgotten them- 
selves as to practise a class of sacrifice that belonged to 
the warrior and not to the priestly caste. And he was sure 
that if only men could go back to the real teaching of the 
Vedas, they would find that they did not need to plough 
the ground In ancient days the earth spontaneously 
yielded all that was required The blessmg of the sages 
had such a wonderful effect that herbs and plants grew 
of themselves. The shopkeeper ended his discourse (it 
looks like an interpolation) by advising the ascetic to engage 
in the practice of yoga^ and to meditate on the sacred 
syllable OM. It was the only way to secure absorption 
m Brahm. * But he had yet another surprise for his guest, 
for he summoned to his presence the* very birds that had 
built their nest in Jajah’s hair, and what was still more 
wonderful, the shopkeeper mvited them to confirm the 
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teaclimg about harmlessness which he had imparted to 
their benefactor. This the birds proceeded to do, even 
quotmg scripture m support of the arguments which they 
put forward, and mtroducmg a new doctrme, the doctrine 
of faith, which they advised him to cultivate without 
further delay 

Despite the wealth and variety of the arguments which 
had been poured upon him, it does not seem as if the ascetic 
was convinced, because we are told that both he and the 
shopkeeper died very soon after, and that they went to 
the particular heaven which they had each acquired as a 
result of their own very diffcient modes of life 

Mahdblidrata, xii 2G1-264. 
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I AOT) THOU. 

** A man may obtain heaven by asceticism , he may secure ob]ects of 
enjoyment by making gifts , he may destroy all his sms by bathing at 
the holy places but complete emancipation cannot be obtained without 
knowledge ” — MaMbharata, m 199 118 


More tlian two thousand million years ago there was a 
king of India whose name was Bharata lake Lis father 
and grandfather before him, he spent his declining years 
in the practice of asceticism In order that he might do 
so with perfect devotion, he resigned his empire into the 
hands of his son and retired to the forest. Now one 
might have thought that his devotion to Vishnu, as well 
as the sacredness of Salagram, his place of retirement, 
would have secured for him final liberation from the 
burden of rebirth But he failed m his object and was 
bom again, first as a deer and then as a Brahmin, before 
he achieved that blessed goal. How this delay occurred 
the following narrative will explam 
When the monarch first retired to Salagram he did 
nothing but repeat the names of Vishnu. Not even in 
his drcanoB did any other name present itself to his mind. 
And on these names he meditated night and day. In 
fact, apart from acceptmg fuel, flowers and sacred grass 
for the worship of that god, he performed no other religious 
rites of any kmd, so absorbed was he m his devotion to 
the sacred names. But it so chanced that one day he 

S60 
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said that Bhaiata was endowed with all true wisdom, 
though he never studied the Vedas or performed any 
religious ceremomes Indeed his manner of treatmg those 
with whom he came m contact led them to believe that he 
was an ignorant and stupid Brahmm. He replied in a 
rude and ungrammatical way when any one spoke to him, 
and he added to the delusion by wearmg dirty clothes, 
never washing his body, and letting sahva dribble from 
his mouth But Bharata didn’t worry about what people 
said concerning him Because, it you are anxious to retam 
the respect of men, you won’t make progress m piety 
The more they despise you, the more hkely you are to 
attam your end That at least is what phdosopheis tell 
you, and for that reason Bharata assumed the appearance 
of a crazy idiot m the eye of the world 
But when his father died, Bharata’s brothers and cousins 
took advantage of his simplicity They sent him to work 
in the fields, and the only recompense he received was 
the coarsest and most unsavoury food. Others also 
shared in the exploitmg of the poor simpleton, and because 
he was strong and vigorous m body, he was at the disposal 
of every one who chose to bend him to their needs. At 
last he was commandeered by a king’s steward to assist 
m carrying the royal palanqum One day this king set 
out to visit the famous sage Kapila, and the Brahmin 
was one of those who were compelled to carry the palan- 
quin. None of the bearers were paid for their work, but 
while the others marched sturdily on, Bharata, plunged in 
thought, lagged behind his companions. Remembering 
his former lives and the sms of which he had been guilty, 
he was glad to think that by bearmg burdens he was 
able to do something by way of atonement. His slower 
movements, however, caused the palanqum to jolt badly, 
and the king several times ordered the bearers to keep 
step. When he had protested more than once without 
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getting any satisfaction, one of the bearers at last replied 
that it was the Brahmin’s fault, not theirs. “ How is 
this ? ” said the king. “ You look strong and hearty , 
are you so very tired that you cannot keep step with the 
others and bear your proper share 1 ” To these remon- 
strances Bharata replied by a series of questions relating 
to the distmction between 1 and Thm. “ You say that I 
look strong and hearty. You say that you see me and 
that I am not beanng my proper share What do you 
mean by I and Thou * T^at part of me have you seen * 
The feet rest on the ground, the feet support the legs, 
the legs the thighs, and so on up to the shoulders, and the 
shoulders support the palanqum. How then can it be 
said that the palanqum is my burden ? ” And so, pointing 
to the kmg’s body, he said, “ This body, which is seated 
in the palanquin, is defined as Thou. Tell me what is I 
and what is Thm, or for that matter, tell me what ethers 
are. Acted on by the three qualities, the elements, of 
which I and Thou and Others are composed, assume bodily 
shape. They have different names, god or demon, man 
or beast, bird or tree , and they are what they are, because 
of the acts that ignorance has accumulated. But there 
is one Supreme Soul, devoid of all qualities, present in 
them all.” With much more of the same kind Bharata 
closed his observations by saying that the substance of 
the palanquin was the substance of the king, the sub- 
stance of himself and the substance of all others. This 
flow of wisdom was too much for the king. He came 
tumblmg out of his litter and fell at the Brahmin’s feet. 
“ Have mercy upon me,” he cried, “ and tell me who 
you are. You look like a fool ; but I feel sure that you 
must be Elapila, the great sage, to whose hermitage we 
are now travelling.” This led to further discourse, when 
the Brahmin, not unnaturally in view of what he had 
already said, rephed that it was impossible to say who 
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he was. Because when one has arrived at a knowledge 
of the truth, how can one speak of his own individuahty 
and say, This is I 

The king, greatly impressed by this fresh outburst of 
wisdom, declared that it was unnecessary for him to travel 
any farther Every one knew that Kapila was a portion 
of Vishnu himself, and he was confident that that venerable 
person had taken compassion upon him, and was now stand- 
ing before him m the person of the Brahmin. The object 
of his journey had been to ask what was the best and most 
excellent object on which a man could set his heart, and 
he hoped the Brahmin would be good enough to tell him 
what it was. This fresh question produced another lengthy 
reply As the Brahmin pointed out, the kmg was asking 
what was the best^ when he ought to be asking what was the 
supreme ard final truth No doubt when men worshipped 
the gods, hoping thereby to obtain ofisprmg, power or 
wealth or happmess in heaven, they were seekmg what 
they thought was the best But none of these was man’s 
chief end. How could wealth be called man’s chief end, 
when it was surrendered for the sake of virtue, or more 
commonly spent in gratiCying our material desires ? Nor 
could ojEfepnng be reckoned as the supreme and final 
truth, because the son who was the best in his father’s eyes, 
began to hope for a son who would be the best to him. 
Eeferencc had been made to religious rites and ceremonies 
They were very good m their own way. But how could 
things like fuel, clarified butter and sacnficial grass, 
things that penshed m the usmg, serve more than a 
temporary purpose ^ It was qmte certam that no form 
of worship could achieve for us eternal truth. Even 
meditation, in which we sought to achieve union with 
the Supreme, was not eflB.cacious , because the very act 
of seeking imphed that the seeker was making a dis- 
tinction that did not exist, meditating on a (hfierence 
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when there was no difference, trying to unite what was 
already one 

As the long had said, it was not necessary to go to 
Kapila, when he had such a competent instructor near at 
hand And he profited greatly by what he heard. He 
learned to recognise that there is no other than Vishnu, 
and to say, He is I, he is thou, he is all ^ this universe 
IS his form.” Bharata himself, as we can see, had already 
acquired the true wisdom in all its fulness, and in conse- 
quence was never born any more, bemg freed from the 
burden of future lives. 


V^8'hnu Pmdm, u. 13, 14, 
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STRIVING ARTER UNITY 

“ Tieed from 1both ment and dement, tlie individual soul enters the 
fcsupreme Soul which is shorn of all attributes and does not return ” 

— Mahdbharata, xu 302 97 

The god Bralima had a son called Eibhu, famous for his 
piety and profoundly versed in the doctrme of unity 
Among his many disciples was a nephew of his own, a 
youth named Nidagha When his course of instruction was 
over, this youth returned to his father’s home m a distant 
city But though his disciple was far away, his old m- 
structor had not forgotten him, and at the end of three 
hundred and sixty thousand years he resolved to go and 
see what progress he was maldng m his studies. Nidagha 
was standing at the door of his house when his spiritual 
teacher drew near After the usual greetmgs were over and 
the hands and feet of the honoured guest had been duly 
washed, Ribhu, when asked to eat, said he had no liking 
for ordinary and mdifferent food Indeed he declined to 
eat the plam xice, barley and pulse that were set before 
him, and said he would have nothing but the very best ; 
nee boiled with sugar, wheaten cakes and milk, curds, 
fruit and molasses When this sweet and savoury food 
had been consumed, the disciple asked his master if he 
had had enough, and was satisfied with its quahty and taste. 
He also asked Ribhu where he was hving, where he was 

going, and from whence he had come To this Ribhu 
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replied by tellmg his disciple not to ask so many foolish 
questions It was a stupid thing to say, “ Where are you 
going ? wheie have you come from ^ and so on ” The soul 
of man went eveiywhere. He was neither going nor coming, 
nor was he dwellmg in any one place He added, “ Nor 
are you, you ; nor are others, others ; nor am I, I ” As for 
his hunger, of course, a hungry man’s himger was satisfied 
when ho had finished his meal, and one was pleased when 
hunger and thirst were removed That was all Prob- 
ably his disciple wondered why, if that was the case, he 
made so strong a demand for special food He would 
explam There was really no difference between sweetened 
and unsweetened food They were both the same If 
you would only thmk a thing to bo sweet, it would become 
sweet , while sweet thmgs cease to be sweet, as the sense 
of repletion grows. No food was equally delightful at the 
beginning, middle and end of a meal. Just as a house 
IS strengthened by applying fiosh plaster, so is a man’s 
body mamtained by earthly atoms. Barley, wheat, 
butW, oil, milk, treacle, fruits and the like arc made of 
earthly atoms, and it is their function to suppoit and 
strengthen the human frame. Ribhu ended this very 
irrelevant explanation by saymg he hoped his pupil had 
understood what was sweet and what was not sweet. If 
he would grasp the truths he had expounded to him and 
allow his mind to bo possessed by the notion of identity, 
he would at length secure final liberation. Nidagha sakl 
he was quite overwhelmed by the wisdom that had dropped 
from his master’s lips, and that the infatuation of his 
nund had been entirely removed. After a few more 
observations on the undivided nature of the Supreme 
Spirit which is Vishnu, Bibhu went away. 

At the end of another penod of three hundred and sixty 
thousand years, Eibhu resolved to pay a second visit to the 
town m which his favourite disciple dwelt, and impart still 
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WHAT HAPPENS AFTER DEATH. 

“ Acquire that wealth which has no feai horn eiihot kings or thieves 
and which wo have not to i enounce, even at death hXcopt our good and 
evil deeds, nothing follows us to the other woild ” — MafmbhfSLnita^ \n 
322 4(1 51 

It is either by the divine will, or by Destiny, or as the result of their 
own acts (karma), that men attain to happiness or miseiy MaM* 
bharatat in 183 SC 

Thebk was once a Brahmin who sought to win the favour 
of the gods by presenting to the priests ceitam cows, the 
only wealth he had As he looked at the cows, which 
seemed to be poor creatures, the Brahmin’s son said to 
himself, “ My father won’t acquire much merit by sur- 
rendering those.” And so, seized by a sudden impulse, 
ho turned to his father and said : “ You are giving away 
all your wealth To whom are you going to give meV’ 
But the father made no reply. The son waited for a little 
and pat the question agam And once more the father 
was silent. \^en ho asked the same question a third 
time, however, the Brahmin lost his temper and cried, 
“ To whom shall I give you ? I give you to Death.” 

In consequence of this reply, which was equivalent to 
an imprecation, the youth descended to the lower world. 
But Yama, the lord of death, was absent when he arrived 
there, and did not appear till three days had passed. 
Now, it is a very grievous sin to be wanting m hospitality 

MS 
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to Brahmins. It is an omission which may involve the 
loss of children and cattle, as well as the merit one has 
acquired by sacrifices and other meritorious deeds. 
Accordingly when Tama returned to his home and found 
that the youth had been m his kingdom for three days 
without receivmg any entertamment, he was very much 
distressed and told his guest, by way of compensation, to 
ask for three boons. The first boon the young man asked 
was that he might return to the upper world and be re- 
conciled to his father, and the second was that he might 
obtain such a knowledge of a particular sacrifice, which 
he specified, as would brmg him safe to heaven. Both 
these requests the lord of death readily granted. But 
when the youth announced his third boon, Tama was 
most unwillmg to grant it It was as follows • “ TeU me 
what happens to people when they die. There is a great 
diversity of opinion on that question. Some say that 
the soul contmues to exist, but others say that it doesn’t. 
Which IS true ? Nobody can answer that question better 
than you.” You are puttmg a very difficult question ; 
one that is not at aU easy to answer or to understand,” 
said Death “Even the gods had many doubts con- 
cerning it in former days And I beg you not to insist 
on an answer. Ask me for something else Ask for 
length of days for yourself ; ask for sons and grandsons 
who wiU live tiU they are a himdred years old , ask for 
horses, elephants and cattle , ask for wealth ; I will make 
you one of the great ones of the earth, whatever is 
difficult to obtain, ask for it, and it is yours , heavenly 
nymphs even wiU be at your disposal, the hke of whom 
no mortal man has ever seen But do not ask me what 
happens after death.” 

The young Brahmin, however, would not take a refusal. 
“None of the things you offer me, 0 Death, last for 
ever. No matter how long I live, I must die sometime, 
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and old age is not an unmixed blessing. And how can 
wealth afford permanent satisfaction. And it is the same 
with the pleasures of the flesh. I want to know the 
secret I must obtam that which will abide for ever m 
the imdst of a changing world.” When Death saw that 
the youth was determined to have an answer to his 
question, he complimented him on having so steadfastly 
resolved to choose the better part. For a wide gulf 
divided those who chose the pleasant from those who 
chose the good. He was a wise man, mdeed, who when 
pleasure was offered to him scrutinised it carefully. It 
was love of pleasure, love of wealth and what it could 
procure, that caused the endless succession of rebirths 
to which hvmg creatures were exposed. And how very 
few were able to guide the soul along the narrow path of 
truth, sharp as a razor’s edge, which led to liberation. 
Ignorance was the root of all this evil, and there were 
many blmd gmdes, who led others as blmd as themselves 
hither and thither m an endless maze Death thereupon 
proceeded to enlarge on the true doctnne. Before any 
one could achieve it, he must learn to deny himself and 
cultivate the art of meditation. The best help of aU was 
the repetition of the sacred syllable OM, because by a 
true knowledge of that syllable a man secured happiness 
in the world of Brahm. The practice of yoga was also 
essential. And yet the individual soul did not obtain a 
knowledge of the Universal Soul by any effort of his own. 
It was by the grace of the Creator. Nor was it by virtue 
of any one’s wisdom and learning that this was achieved. 
The Universal Soul revealed himselE to his own elect. 
But those who were chosen must not be of evil hfe, or 
lacking in tranquillity The Umversal Soul could not be 
known by such as these.^ The soul never dies and is 

1 This was in opposition to what Hume calls the unbridled hoen- 
tiousness of the earher where the possession of some 
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never bom ; it lives for ever and passes from body to 
body 

“ The smiter thinks that he can. slay, 

The smitten fears that he is slam, 

The thoughts of both alike are vam, 

The soul survives the murderous fray ” ^ 

But the soul IS equally deceived if it distmguishes 
between itself and the world, or between itself and the 
Universal Soul. The individual soul must learn to recog- 
nise itself as God, but the Universal Soul cannot be defined 
You can only say * It exists ; it is that “ Higher than 
the Person, there is nothmg at aU. That is the goal ^ 

When the youth had acquired this instruction and a 
great deal more, and had duly practised the system of 
yoga, he became free from desire , he was delivered from 
the burden of rebirth and was absorbed m Brahm And 
what he accomphshed is possible for others also, if they 
follow his example. 

Kaiha Upamshad, 

metaphysical knowledge permits the knower unblushmgly to contmue 
in what seems to be much evil See Thirteen Principal XJ panishada, 

p 00 

^ Quoted from Muir’s metnoal version of the story 0 ^ T , vol v 
p m 

**llume, p 352 
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‘‘ Bathmg at all the holy places and kindness to all beings, these aie 
equal Perhaps kindness is better”— v 35 2 
“ Pasting and penance, howerer much they weaken the body, cannot 
destroy sms ” — MaMbharaiat m 199 102 

When any one dies, he goes down to the kmgdom of 
Yama, the god of death, and there he is subjected to the 
most cruel punishments. But that is not the end. When 
a certam penod has elapsed the soul is released, but only 
that it may return to one of the upper worlds, when it is 
bom again, it may be as a god, it may be as a man, or it 
may be as one of the lower creatures.^ 

Such were the thoughts that perplexed the disciple of 
one of the ancient sages, and he asked his master if there 
was no course of action by which a man could free himself 
from the grasp of Death. The sage said that his pupil 
was standing on the borderland of a great mystery. But 
he would repeat to him what he had once heard. He had 
never heard any one speak of it before or smce. It was 
an account of a conversation which had taken place between 
the god of the dead and one of his messengers. This 
messei^er was setting out for the upper world and he 
carried in his hand the noose with which he bmds the 
spirits of the dead and takes them captive down to hell. 

^Even Bia}ua&, the creator god, is not exempt Long though hm 
life may be, there is a limit to his existence. Of Brahm, the spint from 
whom the universe proceeds and into whom it all dissolves, of him alone 
can it be said that he is eternal 
i8 
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“ Eemember,” said Yama, “ tbat you do not touch any of 
the worshippers of Vishnu, I am the lord of all creatures. 
Brahma appointed me to act as judge over the deeds of 
men, but the worshippers of Vishnu aie absolutely free 
from my control. Just as gold is always gold, whether 
it is ma^ into bracelets or ear-rings or tiaras, so is Vishnu 
always Vishnu, whether he appears m the form of god or 
animal or man. The man who bows before Vishnu, whose 
lotus feet are held m reverence by the gods, is not subject 
to sin’s fetters, and you must keep out of his way,” 
Yama’s messenger not unnaturally asked how he was 
to recognise the devotees of Vishnu. To this question 
the god replied : “ The worshipper of Vishnu never fails 
to perform the duties assigned to his caste He looks on 
friend and foe with equal mdifferenco. He finds no pleasure 
in either love or hatred He never injures any one. He 
never beats or slays any creature that has life. He takes 
nothing that is not his own He does not covet either 
the gold or the wife of another man. His heart is as pure 
as crystal, because Vishnu caimot dwell where envy, malice 
and other evil passions reign. His thoughts are centred 
on the eternal God, and he recognises that Vishnu, his 
worshipper and all the world are one. The man who is 
guilty of pnde and malice, who is covetous, untruthful 
and cruel, who is unkind to his wife and children, to his 
parents and friends, is not a worshipper of Vishnu. He 
whose thoughts and deeds are evil is a beast and not a 
man, and m his heart Vishnu cannot dwell ” When he 
had said this, the god of the dead repeated his original 
warning, and told his messenger to keep far away &om 
all such worshippers of Vishnu. The noose of Yama had 
no power over those who, protected by the discus of that 
deity, were destined to escape the tortures to which others 
were subjected, and passed at once to heaven. 

Vishm PwSna, iii 7, 
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THE TEUB HEAVEN. 

“ Attachment to earthly objects produces evil 'I’he silkwoj m con- 
structs a cocoon round itself and is at last destroyed by its own deed 
Renounce both virtue and vice, both truth and falsehood -i/aM- 
bMraia, xu. 330 29 40 

Once upon a time there lived m Noiihern India a very 
pious and virtuous man, whose name was Mudgala, The 
only food he ever ate was grains of corn which he laboriously 
picked up from the ground, not with his fingers, but with 
his lips. This was a practice which had been adopted by 
others before him, and was known as the pigeon mode of 
life. And yet despite the toil mvolved, he was always 
able to entertain any number of guests, and to take a part 
in the customary sacrifices and other religious rites. Indeed 
it is said that he was able not only to support his wife and 
child, but also to entertain thousands of Brahmins with 
the grams of com which he gathered in this way. His 
sacrifices were even honoured by the gods, who came in 
person, and Mudgala never thought of eating till his guests 
had all been satisfied. Manifestly he was endowed with 
miraculous powers, for the more people he fed, the greater 
was his remainmg store. The vessel m which he kept the 
grain was never so lull as after a feast at which hundreds 
had been partakers. 

In those days there was a rish known far and wide for 
hiB wild and rude appearance. He never wore any clothes. 

ITS 
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He looked like a madman, and he often acted like one. 
His temper, too, was most nncertam, and when he got 
angry, he used the most insulting words. Now this strange 
mdividual, whose name was Durvasa, had heard of Mud- 
gala’s miraculous powers, and he came to his hermitage 
resolved to put them to the test. He did so, and found 
that they were real. When he had eaten all he could, the 
filthy creature smeared his body with what was over and 
went away. This rude conduct on the part of his brother 
ascetic did not disturb Mudgala m the least. And when 
Durvasa came back later, he was as ready to feed him as 
he had been before. Six times m all did Durvasa come 
and ask for entertainment, and on each occasion his wants 
were more than satisfied. On his final visit, Durvasa 
could not restram himself longer, and he said There is 
nobody like you in aU the wide world. I have tested you 
SIX times, I have eaten up all your food, and left you 
hungry. But you have never uttered a word of com- 
plamt, never made an impatient gesture. Hunger makes 
other people bad-tempered, and they give way to wrong 
feelings and strong language A starving man will do 
almost anything for food. But you are altogether different 
In my opinion a person like you ought to be translated to 
heaven nght away, just as you are, both body and soul.” 

Just as the mhi said this, a heavenly messenger ap- 
peared. He was seated m a car drawn by swans and 
cranes. It was a very handsome equipage, beautifully 
painted, and garnished with a number of bells. A most 
delightful fragrance emanated from it 

Addressing himself to Mudgala, the messenger from 
heaven said : ‘‘ I have been sent for you Get mto the 
car. Your ascetic life has secured for you the bliss of 
heaven.^’ Much to the celestial’s surpnse, however, Mud- 
gala didn’t get mto the car. Before gomg with you,” he 
said, should like to hear what are the advantages I shall 
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reap by going to heaven. What kind of people hve there, 
and what do they do ^ And m addition to telling me what 
are its advantages, I should like to know what are its 
defects ” I never heard of any one refusmg such an 
offer before,” replied the messenger. You are surely a 
very simple-minded individual However, I shall answer 
your questions. First, as to the people who go there I 
have to say that they include those who have offered sacri- 
fices, performed austerities or died m battle The ortho- 
dox, the truthful, the self-restrained, the generous, and 
those who are chaiitable m thought and speech, are also 
there. They enjoy every kind of happiness, m a largo 
variety of beautiful worlds, with lovely gardens, and they 
associate with the gods and other supernatural beings 
They experience neither hunger nor thirst. They suffer 
from neither cold nor heat Sorrow and sadness, old age 
and disease never distress them There is nothing there 
to make them afraid, nothmg that offends or disgusts. 
Their bodies never perspire or give forth unpleasant odours 
They have no calls of nature to attend to. They have no 
work to do, and no sms to bewail. Dust never sods them, 
and their garments never grow old. If you come with me 
to heaven, you will be crowned with garlands that do not 
fade, and ride in a celestial car as beautiful as mine. The 
highest of the heavens I have tried to describe is the dwell- 
ing-place of Brahma. But higher even than that is the 
region which is the best and most blessed of all. There 
live the Thirty-three gods, called Eibhus, who are wor- 
shipped by the gods who rule over the lower heavens 
Their condition is so fortunate and happy that they are 
objects of envy even to the other celestials. The^e mighty 
beings do not require to be fed on man^s oblations, nor do 
they drmk nectar as the others do. They are a class apart 
They are free from sexual desire,^ and even at the dissolu- 
* This cannot he said of the other gods, as many passages prove 
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tion of a universe they continue to exist. And one does not 
speak of happiness there, just as one does not speak of 
sorrow The inhabitants of that region are beyond both 
3oy and sorrow, anger and love And that blessed region 
may be yours if you will come with me You have earned 
it by your hospitality and your austerities 

‘‘ I have told you of the advantages But you wish to 
hear also of the defects And the first and greatest is that 
m heaven you cannot acquire any fresh merit You go 
there that you may enjoy the fiuits and the rewards of the 
virtuous life you have lived on earth. You reap the harvest 
you have sown But in heaven there is no fresh sowing 
possible That means that you gradually exhaust the stock 
of merit which raised you to the skies, and the time inevi- 
tably comes when, having exhausted the capital that lies 
at your credit, you must go tumblmg down to earth. Now 
wheii a man comes back to this lower woild, he cannot 
help being miserable He can’t help thmkmg of the joys 
he has lost And there is also the misery of anticipation 
As your period m heaven draws to a close, as you look at 
your garland and see that its flowers have begun to fade, 
your heart is filled with many conflicting thoughts and 
feats ” 

When the messenger had concluded lus statements, 
Mudgala said in reply • “ I thank you for your explanations 
and have only this say, I am not going T do not wish 
to dwell in a place which has such serious defects ; whose 
happiness is always darkened by the thought of future 
gnef, I am resolved to seek a better country than that. 
Tell me of some celestial region where there will never be 
any cause for sorrow, regret or fear A region of which 
you can say, that it has no defect, from which, once I 
reach it, there shall be no return.” For this appeal also the 
messenger had an answer ready. “ Yes, there is such a 
region. High above the heaven of Brahma (and appa- 
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rently above tbe heaven of the Eibhus, though he does not 
say so) there is the highest sphere of all, the home of 
Vishnu, who is identified with Brahm, the eternal spirit. 
The sensual, the arrogant, the covetous, the wrathful, the 
Ignorant, cannot go there It is reserved for th ose who have 
brought their senses under control, who are indifferent to 
pleasure and pam, who are given to contemplation and the 
practice of yoga,^^ 

When he heard about the home of Vishnu, the dweUing- 
place of Brahm, Mudgala returned to his old life with the 
utmost content And by profound contemplation and the 
practice of yoga, he so clarified his understanding that he 
gave no heed to either praise or blame He held a clod of 
earth, a stone, and a piece of gold in equal estimation, and 
in consequence he achieved the supremo eternal emancipa- 
tion which IS called mrmna 


Mahabhdrata, iii. 269. 



XLVI. 


THE GKEAT JOUENBY 

“ You should not doubt religion or the gods because you do not see 
the fruit Let your scepticism yield to faith Do not speak ill of God, 
who IS the lord of all creatuies , learn to know Him and to bow before 
Him Never disregard that Supreme Being by whose meicy the moitals 
become immortal ” — Mahdhhatatat m 31 38 

There were five brothers who lived and reigned m Northern 
India. They belonged to the lunar race of kings, and were 
cousins of Knshna, one of the incarnations of the god 
Vishnu When these princes heard of their cousin’s death, 
they grew weary of the world and resolved that they would 
set out on the last great journey, the journey from earth to 
heaven 

The MakSbharata tells how one of the five brothers had 
already paid a visit to Indra’s heaven It does not, how- 
ever, teU us how he got there But with regard to this 
undertaking, we are given comparatively full details The 
home of the gods was at the top of Mount Meru, and Mount 
Mem lay far to the north, beyond the Himalayas. And 
that means that the heroes were able to walk up to 
heaven Before setting out, they put on the garb of 
ascetics, and as they did so, they felt as if they were putting 
off all worldly cares They were acoompazued by their 
wife, Draupa^, whom they held in common. Soon after 
leaving the capital, a dog attached himself to there com- 
pany, and never left them m all their travels. Though 
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heaven, they knew, lay towards the frozen north, it was not 
their first objective. They had decided to make a circuit 
of the earth Accoidingly they journeyed east, until they 
reached the ocean When they could go no farther in that 
direction, they turned their faces to the south ; and 
when there also farther progress was barred, they moved 
west and north, till they came in sight of the Himalayas 
All through this long and wearisome pilgrimage the 
travellers meditated with undivided thought on the 
pnnoiples of yoga When they had passed beyond the 
Himalayas they came to a great desert of sand, and 
beyond the desert, on its farthest verge, they saw Mount 
Mem, the home of the gods, the goal of their journey. 
But as they passed through this desert, Draupadi, the 
wife of the five brothers, fell down. One of her husbands, 
whose name was Bhima, asked Yudhisthira, the eldest of 
the five, why this had happened, because, so far as he 
was aware, she had never committed a sin in all her life. 
But his brother replied that in her attitude to her husbands 
she had not been as impartial as she ought to have been, 
and she was now leapmg the fmit of her sin. Without 
making any fuither comment or extendmg any help or 
sympathy to their fallen wife, the five brothers, mtent on 
their meditation, passed quickly on, Yudhisthira walked 
in front and the dog brought up the rear. But not long 
after, three of the brothers, one after the other, fell to the 
ground, even as Draupadi had done. They seem to have 
fallen without a cry and without warning, Yudhisthira 
and Bhima were now left alone, except for the dog. When 
Bhima questioned his brother as to the cause of these 
successive calamities, he was told that the first had 
suffered because he was proud of his wisdom, the second, 
because he was proud of his beauty, and the third, because 
he boasted of his strength These repeated lessons had 
deeply grieved the hearts of the lessening band of survivors 
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with the exception of Yudhisthira, who remained im- 
rnfBed in his self-control and never once looked back. 
And very soon thereafter, Bhima also fell down When 
he saw that he was fallmg, Bhima cried aloud : “ Oh, 
my brother, I too am fallmg. Tell me, you who love 
me, tell me why I have fallen” '‘You were always a 
glutton,” rephed Yudhisthira, ‘^and in your greed you 
never gave a thought to the needs of others ” And 
without once lookmg back, he contmued his journey, 
with the dog as his sohtary companion But he had not 
gone far when heaven and earth resounded with the whir 
of a celestial car Looking up, he saw that he was in 
the presence of the god Indra I have come for you,” 
said Indra. “ Seat yourself in the chanot, and come with 
me to heaven ” Yudhisthira by his answer made it 
plain that he was not lacking m natural affection. 
cannot go with you to heaven,” he said, “ and leave my 
wife and brothers lymg helpless on the ground. Take 
us all with you and I shall go gladly, but I shall not go 
alone ” “ But your brothers and Draupadi aie there 
already,” said the god. “ lake other mortals, they have 
shed their mortal frames, and m their spiritual forms have 
entered into rest For you the gods have ordained that 
you should enjoy a further privilege and go as you are, 
both body and spirit.” When Yudhisthira heard that 
his brothers and Draupadi were already in the upper 
world, he was greatly pleased But he had another 
condition to put forward before he would consent to enter 
the car. This dog,” he said, “ has been with us in all 
our travels. He attached himself to us when we set out 
from our capital, and has never left us smee, I cannot 
abandon him to his fate in this great sandy desert ” It 
is q^uite impossible to let a dog enter heaven,” said Indra* 
You will be guilty of no cruelty in leavmg the animal 
here. The presence of a dog at an earthljy sacrifice inakes 
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the sacrifice, as you kaow, unclean ” “ That may he 
so,” said Yudhisthira, “ hut I should he guilty of a most 
dishonourable deed if I were to abandon my four-footed 
friend To forsake a fnend or refuse the appeal of a 
suppliant is as had as killmg a Brahmin. I once made a 
vow that I would never betray a friend, or refuse help to 
any one in sorrow or distress. And even for the sake of 
procuring eternal bliss, I will not break that vow ” “ But 
you abandoned your wife and brothers,” said Indra , 
“ you left them lying on the ground, and continued to 
press on, when, one after the other, they fell helpless to 
the earth ” “ I left them lymg on the ground,” replied 
Yudhisthira, “ becauHO I could do nothmg for them ; 
because they weie dead, and one can do nothing for fhe 
dead. Had they been alive, I should never have forsaken 
them.” 

While this debate was proceeding between Indra and 
tho long, the dog had stood, meekly waiting, and never 
said a word. But at this point he mtervened and spoke. 
And as ho spoke, his form underwent a wonderful change 
“ I am Dharma, the god of duty,” he said, “ and I am 
greatly pleased, 0 Prince, with your faithfulness and 
devotion Even when I came to you in tho form of a 
dog, which men reckon as unclean, you would not forsake 
me, and called me friend. I have tned you in the past 
and never found you wanting. Now I know that you 
are prepared to surrender a place in heaven rather than 
be false to what is right.” 

Yudhisthira was now prepared to go to heaven, and 
took hiB place m Indra’s car, accompamed by the trans- 
formed dog and a number of other deities. On his amvad. 
in the upper world he was met by a great concourse of 
glorified saints and sages. One of these personages, 
acting as spokesman, congratulated Mm on the unique 
honour he had received in being permitted to enter 
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heaven in his bodily form. But the monarch paid little 
heed to these flattermg observations, and when the 
address was fimshed, immediately remarked that his chief 
anxiety was to see his brothers and Dranpadi His mmd 
could not be set at rest until he knew that they were safe 
and well “ What do you mean by ta lking about your 
wife and brothers ’ ” said India “ You are now in heaven, 
and in heaven the ties of earth are forgotten As the 
sage has said, you have received a most unusual honoui 
and been allowed to enter heaven m your bodily form, 
and yet your only concern is about your wife and brothers ” 
But even Indra could not persuade the monarch to forget 
those whom he had loved on earth, and so he merely 
repeated his request : “ Tell me where my brothers and 
Draupadi are, that I may go and see them ” While this 
argument was proceeding, Yudhisthira happened to notice 
a relative of his own among the crowd Now this relative 
had been a bitter enemy to Yudhisthira and his brothers 
m former days. As a result of his wicked plottings, they 
had been driven into exile , they had been mvolved in a 
long and bloody war in which many millions had been 
slam. And the monarch’s eyes blazed with anger as he 
asked why such a scoundrel had been allowed to enter 
heaven. But the sage, who had already acted as spokes- 
man, agam mtervened, and told the monarch to control 
his feehngs The loves and hates of earth had no place 
in heaven He must forget their ancient strife and speak 
pohtely to his cousin. Because, whatever his sins might 
have been, he had achieved his nght of entrance in virtue 
of the fact that he had died in battle with his face to the 
foe “ Well,” said Yudhisthira, “ if heaven is the reward 
of men of my cousin’s character, please tell me m what 
lofty regions my noble-hearted brothers now are They 
were men who always spoke the truth. They always kept 
their promises, and were faithful to Iheir vows. They 
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performed sacrifices ; they studied the Vedas aud gave 
gifts to Brahmins. Where are they, and a great many 
others whom I have known and heard of * If these great 
heroes were unfit to enter heaven, where are they 1 I 
don’t wish to hve here if they are absent Where my 
brothers are not, cannot be heaven to me.” 

Now Indra had already informed the monarch that his 
brothers and Draupadi were in heaven, but when he made 
this appeal, the celestials with one voice assured him 
that they had no desire to keep him by force, and they 
would willingly send a messenger to conduct him to the 
place where bis brothers and Draupadi were. Alas ! it 
was a fearful road along which they had to travel, and 
shrouded m thick darkness On every side lay corpses 
that polluted the air They were m every stage of corrup- 
tion, smeared with fat and blood. Vultures and other 
beasts of prey, creatures with beaks of iron, as well as evil 
spirits, worms and msects, fed upon the dead. They had 
to cross high mountains, and a great nver full of water 
as hot as fire They had to pass under trees whose leaves 
were as sharp as razors, and through deserts full of bummg 
sand. It was the land of torture ordained by the gods 
for sinful men. Unable to restram his wonder any longer, 
Yudhisthira demanded why he was being taken by such 
a fearsome way. Was this one of the roads that led to 
the celestial regions ? The messenger merely replied by 
saying that he had been told to accompany the king thus 
far and no farther. If ho did not like the road, he was 
welcome to retrace his steps. And so, unable to endure 
the thick darkness, the horrid stench, the frightful 
scenes of horror and pain any longer, Yudhisthira re- 
solved to abandon his quest. But ]ust as he was about 
to return, ho was assaded by loud cnes, and he heard 
the voices of his vnfe and brothers beseeching him not to 
leave them. Poor souls, they said that with his coming 
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their hearts had been filled with joy A cooling breeze 
had begun to blow They had found untold cohort m 
his presence and had ceased to feel their pam Perplexed 
and amazed beyond endurance, Yudhisthira began to 
hurl reproaches at the gods He asked himself, Have 
I gone mad ^ Am I sleepmg or awake ^ How is it that 
men of sinful deeds are dwellmg m heaven while my wife 
and brothers are endurmg the tortures of hell ? ’’ And 
so, tummg to the messenger of the gods, he told him to 
go back to his masters and say that Yudhisthira would 
stay where he was, to be a comfort and help to his brothers 
in their affliction As he uttered these words the gods, 
with Indra at their head, suddenly appeared The thick 
darkness was dispelled , the boihng nver, the loathsome 
corpses, and aU the other horrid sights vanished, while 
India stepped forward to explam that the gods had sub- 
jected the monarch to an illusion They had wished to 
test his constancy and faith, and they begged to assure 
him that his wife and brothers were, as they had said 
at first, enjoymg the happmess of heaven By way of 
further explanation, the god added that all men had to 
endure the pams of hell sooner or later. It was the custom 
to let bad men have a brief period m heaven before sending 
them to hell, where they would reap the fruits of their 
evil deeds Good men, on the other hand, were first sent 
to hell, and afterwards they enjoyed the bliss of heaven 
The monarch, on one occasion, had been guilty of a sm, 
deceivmg an enemy and tellmg him that his son was dead 
when he was really ahve It was necessary that he should 
receive some punishment for that evil deed. But by his 
bnef stay in heU he was purged of every stain, and would 
dwell m India’s own heaven, &ee from all disease, sorrow 
and pain, with celestial nymphs to wait upon him, and 
sharing the society of the most famous kings of old. 
Before returning to heaven, however, the gods took him 
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to tte sources of the Gauges, and caused him to bathe 
in her sacred stream The result of these ablutions was 
that he left behmd him his mortal body, and, even as 
others do, assumed a celestial frame, suited to the glorious 
world which henceforth would be his home 

MaMlihdrata^ xvii., rviii. 




NOTES. 


NOTE A. 

THE SACEED BOOKS OF INDIA 

Vedas — TMs general name is made to include tliree very 
distmct component parts very far removed from one 
another m time as well as m thought. 

1 There are first the Hymns, the Vedas proper. These 
hymns also vary greatly m age and purpose. They are — 
(a) The R^g-Ve^, the oldest, and to a very large extent 
the source from which the later collections of hymns are 
drawn It is essentially a book of praise addressed to the 
nature gods of the early Aryans (6) The Sama-Veda, 
almost entirely composed of hymns drawn from the Rig- 
Veda. It was compiled for the use of priests at the great 
Soma sacrifice (c) The Yajw-Veda. It also, though not 
to so great an extent, is based on the Rig-Veda, and was 
used by the priests who performed not only the Soma 
sacrifice, but others as well. These are the three Vedas 
of which the Mahdhharata so often speaks They were in 
existence and recognised as “revelation” long before 
(d) the Atharva-Veda had been recogmsed or compiled. 
The Atharva-Veda, says Professor Macdonell, “ only 
attained its present position after a long stru^le In 
spirit it is not only entirely different from the J^-Veda, 
but though a later compilation, it represents a much more 
piimitive stage of thought ” It is a handbook of spells 
and cursings. It has to do with the gods of the lower 
world, and not with the kindly gods of the Rig-Veda, 
who are expected to bless their worshippers with children 
and cattle, health and happiness and length of days. 

19 
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Tie Vedic period is beieved to iave begun as early as 
1500 B c , and tie R'lg-'Veda SanJiita to have taken its 
present shape by 1000 b.o. 

2 The second portion of the Vedas are the Brahmams^ 
written in prose Their purpose is to explain the signifi- 
cance of the sacrificial ritual These explanations, how- 
ever, do not stand alone The Brahmanas also contain a 
large number of legends, and for that reason are of great 
value as showmg the changes which took place in the 
religious beliefs of the people of India. 

It should be noted that the four sets of hymns have 
their corresponding Brahmams^ while the dates assigned 
to them range from 800 to 500 b o 

The Ummshads are reckoned as the third and final 
portion of the Vedas, hence the name which is sometimes 
given to them • Vedanta^ or end of the Vedas, The 
pantheistic groundwork of their doctnnes was later de- 
veloped into the Vedanta System, which is still the favour- 
ite philosophy of the modern Hindus. . They reaUy 
repiesent a new religion. Their aim is no longer the 
obtaimng of earthly happiness and afterwards bliss in the 
abode of Yama by sacrificing correctly to the gods, but 
release from mundane existence by the absorption of the 
individual soul in the world-soul through correct know- 
l6<^ ” (Macdonell’s Scmhni Lueratwe, p. 218). 

With the acceptance of pantheism and the behef that 
correct knowledge was the key to union with the world 
soul, went the theory of transmigration, which, according 
to the above-quoted authority, is to be found in the oldest 
Ufanishais. 

The TJfamshads probably began to be wntten about 
600 B 0. Some of them are very late. There is even a 
Mohammedan treatise which claims the name 1 The 
three portions of the Vedas are all declared to be Revelation 
(Sktvi%)^ in contrast to other and later books which are 
termed Tradition {Smnti) 


Hymns of the Vedas 
Tne Brdhmcmas . 


. 1600 B.O.- 
. 800 B.O.-600 B o 
» 600 B.o,-" 
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TlLOugh the later literature, which is detailed below in 
so far as it afEects the subject-matter of this book, is only 
spoken of as tradition, these works claim for themselves 
verbal inspiration of the most emphatic kmd Valmiki, 
the author of the Rdmayana, was told by Brahma that it 
would not contam one single word of falsehood The 
creator also intervened m connection with the Mahdbhdrata, 
and arranged that the god Ganesha should act as scribe 
to its author As for the Laws of Manu, it is said that the 
creator himself taught it to Manu alone at the beginning. 
In the case of the V^shnu Purdna, a mmd-bom son of 
Brahma undertook to make its author acquainted with 
the true nature of the deities, with the result that he 
produced a book equal m sanctity to the Vedas The 
Mahdhhdrata is spoken of as the jBfth Veda. 

Approximate dates are given for this post-Vedic litera- 
ture: 


Rdmdyam 
Mahdhhdrata . 
Lems of Manu 
The Pwdnas . 


600 B 0.- 

600 B 0 -400 A.D 
200 B 0 -200 A B. 
400 a*d.-800 a X). 



NOTE B. 


OTHER VIEWS ON WOMEN. 

The god Knslma said, “ Women, gambling, bunting and 
dnnk are the four evils by whicb people are depnved of 
prosperity” (M lu 13. 7) He also advises the forcible 
abduction of bis own sister, defends sucb action by quoting 
men learned in tbc precepts of religion, and says, “ Wbo 
knows wbat may happen if it is left to the maiden’s choice ” 
(M 1 . 221. 23) Another individual held in high honour for 
his wisdom says you should never trust a woman, a thief 
or an atheist, which he varies in another chapter by adding 
serpents and kings {M v. 37. 39) But the lowest opimons 
are expressed by the dying warrior Bhishma To enhance 
the value of his observations it is said that Krishna entered 
lus body and gave him the knowledge of the Past, the 
Present and the Future, and said that when he died Imow- 
ledge of every kmd would disappear from the earth. Some 
of these opinions have already been given in the Introduc- 
tion, others are so frank that they caimot be quoted, but 
here are some In the Vedas themselves one may read 
that women are false There is nothing more sinful than 
women. They are the root of all evils and, even when 
of noble birth and possessed of protectors, are alwa^ 
seeking to transgress the restraints laid upon them. The 
creator himself is unable to keep them within prop er 
limits. How can you expect that men can do so. When 
the world was first created there was no sin of any Mnd, 
with the result that men began to attam the rank of gods. 
This circumstance alarmed the celestials, and they mvited 
the grandfather (BrahmS.) to do something that would 
teheve such a grievous situation. In obedience to their 
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request Brahma created women of a sinful disposition and 
with one object in life (if. xin 19, 38-40) 

The Laws of Manu have equally diverse teaching 
They say in one chapter, “Day and night women must 
be kept m dependence by the males of their families. They 
must be carefully guarded Even weak husbands must 
strive to guard their wives It is a good plan to see to it 
that their time is fuUy occupied,’’ though it is recognised 
that better than placmg them under the supervision of 
servants, is when a wife keeps guard over heiself. iitei 
another drop into base suspicions, the same chapter goes 
on to say that between wives who are destined to bear 
children, who secure many blessings, who are worthy of 
worship and irradiate their dwellings, and the goddess of 
fortune, there is no difference whatever (ix 1, 26). This 
is a somewhat utilitarian note, but farthei on we come to 
another passage which must not be ignoied. It breathes 
that lofty moiahty which m place after place bieaks 
through the teachings of Manu and illuminates the dark- 
ness. “ Let mutual fidelity continue until death • this 
may be considered as the summary of the highest law for 
husband and wife Let men and women umted in maniage 
constantly exert themselves that they may not be disunited 
and may not violate their mutual fidelity ” (ix. 101, 102) 
Manu, of course, repeats the tcachmg of the epics, that a 
woman’s husband is her highest god, that apart from him 
she needs no rites, no vows, no fasts By obeying her 
husband, and by that alone, she is raised to heaven. If 
she wishes to go to heaven, then she must never offend 
him, whether be be ahve or dead. He may be devoid of 
every virtue He may follow after other women, a faithful 
wife must continue to worship her lord. And when he 
dies she must never so much as mention another man’s 
name. A virtuous woman never marries a second time, 
but it IS lawful for a man to marry again (v 147-169) 



NOTES ON THE LEGENDS 


Note to Legend I 

The Golden Age waa tke first of the four ages We are 
living m the louith or evil age. Taken together, they 
amount to more than four million yoais 

The Sea op Milk — ^Beyond our earth and its surround- 
ing ocean there are said to bo six other encircling con- 
tinents with then coiiesponding oceans , making in all 
seven island continents and seven seas The Sea of Milk 
IS the sixth ocean Eight in the centre of our earth stands 
Mount Moru, the home of the gods. 

Brahma, the creator, had a number of mind-bom 
sons, called Piajapatis or loids of creatures Kashyapa was 
one of them, lie had eight wives One of them, Ad^(^, 
became the mother of the Ihvrty-ikree gods (twelve Adityas, 
eight Vasus, eleven Eudras and two Ashwins) ; another, 
IHti, was the mother of the demons (Daityas) , a third, 
Mmm, was the mother of men; while the rest were the 
mothers of beasts, birds and trees {Ramayam, m 14.). 
Another tradition, while saymg that Kashyapa was the 
lather of all creatures, makes him the grandson, and not 
the son of Brahma, and ascribes to his uncles, the mmd- 
bom sons of the creator, a share in populating the worlds ; 
thus one of them was the father of demons, another of 
tigers and so on {Mahabharata, i. 66). Brahma, the creator, 
18 frequently called grandfather or great father {PM mdha), 
because he was the father of Kashyapa and the others, 
and tWefore the OTandfather of gods, demons, beasts and 
men. In the Br&nomas, which are earher than the epic 
poems, Prajapati (in the singular), or lord of creatures, 
afterwards identified with Brahma, is himself the father 
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of gods, demons and men Tieie are thirty-tliree gods, 
and Prajapati is tte thirty-fourti ” {Shatapatha Brdh7mna, 
IV. 6. 7) It adds, ‘‘ Prajapati is everytlung 

Vishnu was tlie youngest of the twelve Adityas , the 
youngest and the best,’’ says a later admirer He eventu- 
ally rose to an equality with the creator and ranked as the 
preserver god The tortmse 'b'nmrvwi'ion {avatdra, or descent) 
IS only one of ten mam incarnations attributed to Vishnu. 

Shiva was originally one of the eleven Rudras. He 
also was raised above Lis fellows, and, along with Vishnu 
and Brahma, came to form the Hindu triad (tnmurti) 
Another explanation of Shiva’s blue throat is given in the 
Mahdbhdrata (xu 343),wheie it is said that Vishnu quanelled 
with Shiva and seized him by the throat, with the result 
that it has had a blue mark ever since. When the fight 
took place the other gods were greatly alarmed, and Brahma 
fell off his chair In the sectarian hteiature devoted to 
Shiva, his adherents magnify the service he rendered by 
dnnkmg the poison 

“Thou mad’st me Thme, didst fieiy poison eat, pitymg poor souls 
That I might thine ambrosia taste— 1, meanest one 

The epics, that is, the Bdmdyana and the Mahabhdrata^ 
which contain the origins of the story, however, place all 
the emphasis on Vishnu. 

The Thirty-three goes are frequently referred to in 
the Big-Veda, but that work does not suggest that Kash- 
yapa was their father. A later mythology is responsible 
for this idea Ananta (without end) is the great snake 
{Shesha) on which the world rests. He is a manifestation 
of Vishnu. Lakshim, origmally used to mdicate good 
fortune {Rtg-Veda)y became the wife of Vishnu. 

Amrita (undying) ; compare the passage m Genesis 
m. 24, ''And he placed at the east of the garden of Eden 
Cherubims, and a flaming sword which turned every way, 
to keep the way of the tree of life.” CMsher passages show 
that the Amnta did not save the gods from death. The 
time came when they too had to die and to be reborn. 

Rahu. — The behef that he tries to swallow the sun and 
moon at seasons of eclipse still prevails in India, and the 
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multitudes manifest their aimety by beating drums and 
bathing while the struggle is taking place 

Note to Legend II. 

Indra — One of the twelve Adityas Origmally standmg 
m the front rank of deities {It%g-Veda)^ he had to give place 
to the tnad Brahma, Vishnu and Shiva, but both the 
Rdmayana and the Mahdhhdrata recogmse him as king of 
hoaven. Many unsavoury stones are told about him and 
also about Shiva This is one of the most presentable. 
The epics, however, record such legends without disap- 
proval , though Brahma on one occasion told Indra that 
ccrtam trying experiences through which he had passed 
were due to his adultery with the wife of an eminent sage 
By the time of Tulsidas (sixteenth century), from whom 
our headline is taken, the Vedic gods had ceased to bo of 
any real interest to Hindus, and the poet could express 
himself freely. 

She pot her feet where her head should have 
BEEN — ^To make the slightest blunder in the ritual of a 
sacrifice was sufficient to bring about results the very 
opposite of what was desired The most striking illustra- 
tion of this IS in SL jBr i 6 3, when, owing to the mis- 
placing of an accent, an enemy of Indra produced from a 
sacrifice a son who became not the slayer of Ind/ra^ but the 
slatn of Indra. 

Maruts —Sanskrit, rm rod/ih^ weep not. 

Note to Legend III. 

Vasishtha, according to the Laws of Manu, was one 
of the seven great nshis or sages, and also one of the 
Prajapatis, or lords of creatures (Note I.) He is also 
spoken of as havmg two fathers, the gods Yaruna and 
JSxtra, Many of the Rtg-Veda hymns are attnbuted to 
him. He appears as a mimster of E-ama and Hs royal 
house for at feast twenty-seven generations. 

There are pour primary castes : the Brahmins or 
priests, the Bushatriyas pr warriors, the Yaishyas or agricul- 
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tural and iiading clasheH, and the Shudras or servile, class 
According to the strange statement m B m 14, they were 
the ofEspring of Manu, wife of Kashyapa The Brahmms 
were born from her mouth, the warriors fiom her breast, 
the Vaishyas fiom her thighs and the Shudras from her 
feet The more usual ciqilanation is that they originated 
from those portions of the creator’s body (M. xii 297) 
This legend is also referred to m the creation hymn, Rtg- 
Veda, X 90, in which the umverse, including gods, animals 
and men, as well as the Vedas, are reckoned as parts oi 
Purusha, the primeval male. “ When they divided 
Puiusha, how many portions did they make * What did 
they call his mouth, his arms ^ What did they call his 
thighs and feet * The Brahmin was his mouth, of both 
his arms was the Rajanya made His thighs became 
the Vaishya, fiom his feet the Shudra was produced” 
(Griffith’s translation) 

The Greeks (Yamm) no doubt refer to the Bactnan 
Greeks, descendants of those whom Alexander the Great 
left behmd him and who carved out for themselves king- 
doms on the borders of India. Barbara is the Greek word 
harbarm The Huns {Hum) and Soythtans (Sha^) also 
established themselves in India The Chinese (Cmnas) 
probably refer to a tnbe on the north-east of India The 
JPaethians had control of Baluchistan and Khfindahar 
in the first century a d Their prince, Gondophares, is 
said to have been baptized by St Thomas 

Yama. — The god of the lower world and judge of the 
dead. In the Vedas, spoken of as the first man who 
died, he had nothing to do with the punishment of the 
wicked. In the epics and Pwrams the souls of the dead 
appear before him and receive reward or pumshmont 
according to their deeds. 

Note to Legend IV. 

The nymph Menaka became the mother of Shakuntala, 
whoso subsequent career is desenbed in Legend XXX. 

This incident is supposed to have taken place in the 
first ago of the world. We shall find Vishvamitra acting 
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as counsellor to Rama (H i -vii ) at the end of the 
second age, one million years later But his age was 
nothing to that ol another of Rama's ministers, who had 
witnessed many dissolutions of the umverse, and yet 
looked like a young man of twenty-five {M m 183 ). 

PusHKAE, India's most sacred lake, is a few miles 
distant from Ajmer, Rajputana Many thousands of pil- 
gnms bathe there at full moon in the month of November, 
when the waters are supposed to be particularly efiS.cacious 
There are only two temples to Biahma m all India, and 
one of them is at Pushkar. To so low a depth has the 
creator fallen, while Vishnu and Shiva are eveiywhere 
supreme 

The theory, that a man is bom into a particular caste 
as a reward or as a punishment for what he did in a former 
life, accounts for the rigidity of the caste system Human 
equality and democracy are impossible so long as belief 
in caste and transmigration pievails m India. 

Note to Legend V. 

Tbihhanku was an ancestoi of Rama, the incarnation 
of the god Vishnu The solar race claims descent from 
Manu, who after the Flood repeopled heaven, earth and 
hell with gods, men and demons. Manu was the ofi- 
sprmg of the Sun (see Note X ). His son, Ikshvaku, built 
Ayodhya (Oudh) 

The jCaw of Manu, ascribed to this individual, are still 
quoted in the law courts of India 

Tnshanku is identified with OT%on 

The nmiTH are the Prajapatis oi mind-born 

sons of Brahma (Note L), and the piogemtors of gods and 
demons, men, animals and trees They are referred to 
very frequently. The diflerent hsts do not always agree. 
We even get lists of eight and mne. In the Laws of Manu 
again we read not oF mh%s, but of PrajapaHs, ten in 
number, while the Bdmayana speaks of seventeen and the 
Mahahhd/ra^a of twenty-one. In addition to these great 
fish^, there are many other r%shw or sages ; e.g. the 
authors of the hymns of the Vedas are so referred to. 
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Mixed mareiagbs — In the tenth chapter of the Lam 
of Manu, mamage between memheis of different castes 
IS condemned, and the Chandala is spoken of with special 
opprobnum. But in chapters three and nine it is said 
that a Brahmin may marry, in addition to a wife from 
his own caste, one from each of the castes below. Another 
law-book says that, while a Brahmin may marry wives 
from his own and from the second and third castes which 
are reckoned as twice-bom, he may not marry a Shudra. 
In the Mahabhdraia we have the general statement that 
in addition to marrying a wife in his own caste a man 
can also marry in the castes below Ins own. That means 
that the Shudra or lowest caste can only marry from his 
own caste. It is always reckoned as a great sin for a 
man to approach a woman of a higher caste. Hence the 
objection to the Chandala. The epic recognises that there 
aie many such outcastes It also says that the sons of 
wives belonmng to a lower caste are reckoned as members 
of their father’s caste. As to marriage with a Shudra 
woman, it says the practice is common, but scripture does 
not sanction it (xiu. 44). The laxity of the epics and the 
law-books filled the commentators of later days with pained 
amazement. Marriage is now only permitted within one’s 
own caste And there are several hundred castes and 
sub-castes. 

Note to Legend VI. 

There are a number of references in the R%g-Veda 
(i. 24. 6. 2) to the efficacy of Shunashepha’s prayers. 

Vardna was one of the most prominent and powerful 
of the Vedic gods. There was a distmctly moral element 
in his character which was lacking in his brother deities. 
By the time of the epics he had fallen from his high estate. 
He is often spoken of in association with Mitra, and some- 
times m wa^ not to his credit, as in the legends of Crvasi, 
the celestial nym]^, and of Menu’s daughter. 

The AUa^eya mahmema is an earlier work than the 
Mmayoma If the reader wiU compare the names of the 
gods which appear in the two narratives, he wiU see how 
the situation had changed. Prajapati the lord of creatures, 
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(Brahma’s predecessor), Agni the god of fire, Savitar the 
sun, Varuna, Vishvadevas (all the gods), Indra, the Ash- 
tous (harbingers of daira.) and Ushas (the dawn) appear 
in the former narrative In the later, only Agm and Indra 
remain, while the name of Vishnu is new. The sacnfioial 
post to which the youth was bound is spoken of as Vishnu’s 

Man sacrifice — ^In Shatapatha BiShmcma, i. 2, 3, C, 
we read that at first the gods offered up a man When 
he was offered up, the sacrificial essence went out of him 
and entered into a horse They offered up the horse, 
and the sacnficial essence entered mto the ox. When the 
ox was offered up, the essence went out of it and entered 
the sheep. The same process was again gone through, 
a goat beoommg the substitute of the sheep From the 
sacrifice of the goat the essence entered into the earth. 
When the gods dug for it there, they found it m nee and 
barley. The comment is • “As much efficacy as all these 
sacrificial victims would have for him, so much efficacy 
has this oblation (of nco, etc.) for him who knows this ’’ 
Here, no doubt, is the history of the process when less 
cruel and less costly sacnfices were shown to be as effica- 
cious as those fomorly practised 

Note to Legend VIl. 

Agastya is credited with having two fathers, the gods 
Mitra and Vanina, and the story of his birth is one of the 
most repulsive in Hmdu legend. Further reference to his 
miraculous power will be found in Legend XVIII 

Mention is made of Vishnu’s incarnation as a Boar, as 
a Man-lion and as a Dwarf. (1) In the MaMbhwrata 
(m 142) it is said that, owing to the neglect of BrahmS, 
no deaths took place among men or beasts, while births 
went on as usual. As a result of such a great increase in 
the population, the earth sank down to a distance of seven 
thousand miles. When the earth appealed to Vishnu for 
help, he assumed the form of a boar and raised up the 
earth to its place with a single tusk This deliverance is 
attributed to Brahma in the earlier literature, e,g. in one 
of the two accounts, and presumably the older, that are 
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recorded m tlie Ramayana. Bralima’s (or Prajapati’s) 
feats are in this way transferred to Vishnu. 

(2) For Vishnu’s appearance as a man-Kon, see Legend 

(3) In the Ramayana (i. 31) it is said that a demon called 
Bali had by the might of his asceticism secured control 
of the three worlds The gods appealed to Vishnu to 
take the form of a dwarf and by stratagem get the better 
of Bah, who was so generous to suppliants that he granted 
the prayer of every one who came before him According 
to their request, Vishnu appeared before Bah in the form 
of a dwarf, and made the apparently simple request that 
he be granted as much earth as he could cover in three 
steps When the demon had acceded to his petition, the 
dwarf at once enlarged himself to so great a size that in 
three steps he traversed the whole expanse of earth and 
heaven Bah was thus deprived of lordship over every- 
thing but the lower regions, to which he was immediately 
hurled. The germ of this legend appears m the Rig- 
Veda (i. 22), where we read • “ Vishnu strode over tins 
universe : in three places he planted his steps ” Indian 
commentators explam that Vishnu is the Sun (AdUya), 
and that he plants one foot on the place of rising, another 
in the meridian sky, and the third on the hill of setting 
(see Muir, OS T , vol iv pp. 63, 66) In the Shata^ha 
Brahnuma, i. 2, 5, the legend has begun to grow, and telle 
of one of the many battles between the demons (Asuras) 
and the gods, in which the latter had sustained defeat 
It says that when the demons began to divide the earth 
among themselves the gods asked for a share. The demons 
replied that they would give as much as Vishnu, who was 
a dwarf, could lie on. Once they had got so much the 
celestials gradually recovered the earth. 

Note to Leoend Vin. 

SoNLESS MEN — “ Nothing IS more noteworthy in com- 
paring Hinduism with other religions than the elaborate 
nature of its funeral rites and the extraordinary import- 
ance attached to mamage with a view to providing 
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sons for the due performance of those rites/’ These 
rites supply the departed spirit '' with a kind of inter- 
mediate body, and were it not for this intermediate frame 
— ^believed to be created by the offermgs made durmg 
funeral ceremomes — ^the spirit would remain ... in the 
condition of an impure and unquiet ghost wandermg 
about the earth, or in the air among demons and evil 
spirits, and condemned itself to become an evil spirit ” 
(Momer Williams) A son is called p'utra because he 
delivers {trahyate) his father fiom hell (piU) by the cere- 
monies he alone is able to perform. Rama, the incarna- 
tion of Vishnu, is made to quote an ancient saying 

“A son IS bom his sue to free 
From Pufa infernal pains 
Hence saviour of his father ho 
The name of puira gains ” 

(Gnfeh’s translation, p 216 ) 


Note to Legend IX. 

The WATER OBLATION foims an important part of the 
ceremonies for the dead. Balls of rice or flour are also 
offered 

Garuda, the vehicle of Vishnu, on which that god always 
appears nding, was a great bird. He was a son of Kash- 
yapa, bom to him by one of his numerous wives. He 
was thus a grandson of Brahma. His mother was a 
daughter of one of the lords of creatures. He was a 
virment enemy of his half-brothers of the serpent race. 

The reverence for the Ganges as a sacred stream is 
shown in both the epics In the Rig-Veda it is only 
mentioned twice, and that quite casually. But the river 
Saraswati (now disappeared) appears to have been to the 
earlier Indians what the Ganges became to their descend- 
ants (Muir, 0. 8. T,, vol. v, p 338). 

Note to Legend X. 

Mav tt. — ^The references to Father Manu in the Rig-Veda 
are ven numerous, and show that the authors oif these 
hymns looked to him as the progemtor of their race, or the 
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first Manu. But the legend in the Shatajpatha Brahmana 
presents him as the sole survivor of an earher race. It 
will also be noticed that he and the wife, whom he secured 
by means of his sacrifices, became the parents of a new 
race of human beings, and not of gods, demons, beasts 
and men, as the epic declares. 

Another point to be noted is that the Fish in the earlier 
story says nothing about himself ; the later fish says that 
he IS Brahma The followers of Vishnu were not content 
to allow this manifestation to Brahma, and eventually 
claimed that the Fish was an incarnation of Vishnu. 

Father Manu of the Veda and Brahmana becomes 
Manu, the son of Vivasvat, or the Sun in the Mahabhdrata ; 
and this Manu is not the first, but the seventh Manu of 
Hmdu chronology, which says that our universe will last 
for one thousand cycles of four ages — a period of 4320 
miUion years — durmg which time there will exist or reign 
fourteen Manus, one succeeding the other The Rdmdyana 
knows nothing of this vast chronology, but it exists in the 
MaJidbhdrata and m the Puranas^ where it is set forth in great 
detail. The Laws of Manu sometimes claim that the first 
and sometimes the seventh or present Manu is their author. 

It will also be observed that there is no mention of the 
seven nshis in the earlier legend. 

Note to Lmmi) XI. 

In view of this inordinate glorifying of the Brahmin, 
it IS only fair to add that he sometimes receives wammgs 
against the dangers of pnde, ignorance and greed, e.g. : 

As an elephant made of wood, as an antelope made of 
leather, such is an unlearned Brahmin ; those three have 
nothing but the names. Let not a Brahmin, even though 
in pain, speak words cutting others to the quick ; let lam 
not injure others in thought or deed ; let him not utter 
speeches wbch make others afraid of him, smee that will 
prevent him gaining heaven. A Brahmin should always 
fear homage as if it were poison.'" He is also reminded 
that the receiving of gifts is dangerous, because through 
his accepting many presents ‘‘the divine light is soon 
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extingoisied^’’ (Xaw 0 / Manu, u. 167, 161, 162, iv 186) 
In the Mahabharata also, Yudhisthira declared that the 
true Brahmin was he in whom truthfulness, good conduct 
and mercy were found, and that the Shudra who possessed 
these qualities was not a Shudra but a Brahmin, while the 
Brahmin who had them not was a Shudra (m 180) But 
both tlie Lmvs and the epic are remarkable tor the variety 
and the inconsistency of their teaching, as a further study 
of this book will reveal 

The GayatrI verse, also called Savitri, is to be found 
in the Rig-Veda^ iii 62. 10. It is as follows in Enghsh . 

Let us meditate on that excellent glory of the divine 
vivifying sun (Savitar) , may he enhghten our under- 
standing/’ The Brahmin who repeats this verse, the 
sacred syllable Om, and the three words Bhur, Bhuvah 
and Swar (Earth, Atmosphere, Heaven), both mormng and 
evening, need do no more Ho acquires as much merit 
as if ho had repeated the three Vedas. Any twice-bom 
man (that is, a member of any of the first three castes, 
excluding the servile Shudra) repeating them one thousand 
times outside the village, will be freed from even a great 
sin They are the portal of the Veda and the gate leading 
to Brahm. ‘‘ Nothing surpasses the Gayatrl verse ” [Laws 
of Manu, ii. 78-83) 

Yoga — The word yoga is interpreted to mean the act 
of fixing or concentrating the mind in abstract meditation 
The repetition of the syllable Om is supposed to have 
marvellous results in achieving this end, and emphasis is 
laid on suppression of the breath, the adoption of certain 
postures, the restraint of the senses, and fixing the eyes 
intently and incessantly on the tip of the nose. Monier 
Williams, from whom I quote, sajrs that yoga appears to 
be a contrivance for concentrating the mind with the 
utmost intensity upon nothing in particular, and is a strange 
compound of mental and bodily exercises. As taught by 
its founder, it aims at union witjh the umversal Spmt, but 
m practice its methods, often of a distorted and exaggerated 
character, have been employed by the Yogis, followers of 
the god Shiva, in his more tomfic aspect. (^See Indian 
p. 94.) The Yoga, which is commomy regarded 
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as a branch of the Sankhya school, is scarcely worthy, 
says the same wnter, of the name of a system of philo- 
sophy, but it always appears among India’s Six Systems of 
Philosophy. 

Note to Legend XIL 

This legend is taken from the Vishnu Purdna As its 
name implies, it was written by the sectarian followers of 
that god, and they always seek to exalt their own particular 
deity at the expense of the others. But there are other 
Purdnas which similarly sing the praises of Brahma and 
Shiva It IS only the MahdbMrata which is tolerant enough 
to give room to all classes, and is prepared in succeeding 
chapters of the same book to emphasise the umqueness 
and superiority of different gods. 

But it will also be noted that the Purdna has developed, 
what already exists in the Mahdhhdratay the declaration 
that the three gods, Brahma the creator, Vishnu the pre- 
server and Shiva the destroyer, are merely mamfestations 
of Brahm the Supreme Soul of the umverse. It is not, 
however, content with that, and insists on identifying with 
Brahm its own particular deity, who has just been said to 
be a mamfestation of Brahm But this is merely an in- 
troduction to the still more complete pantheism with which 
the legend ends. 

The statement that the four castes sprang from Vishnu 
and not from Brahma is another illustration of the way m 
which the sects appropriate to their own god attributes 
and works that had formerly belonged to other gods. 
(See Note III.) 

Note to Legend XIII. 

“ The dread of continued rebirth is the one haunting 
thought which colours the whole texture of Indian philo- 
sophy,” says Momer WiUiams, and it is the burden of the 
common man as well, whose constant question is how shall 
I get nd of the eighty-four, or the eighty-four lakhs of 
births (8,400,000) through which each soul has to pass. 
But it IS the deeds, the actions (hirrm) of his former life 
wbch are responsible for what each one is now He comes 
20 
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not trailing clouds of glory, but burdened with his accumu- 
lated load of harma. 

To their added sorrow, the characters in the epic were 
exposed to the most arbitrary and unjust cuismgs of those 
they happened to ofiend. But this also was explamed as 
due to karma or Destmy. As other legends show, both 
Providence and Destmy are spoken of m ways difficult to 
reconcile either with one another or with karma. 

Note to Legend XIV. 

The Lunar race of kings claims descent from the 
moon god. 

The Nymphs oe heaven were produced at the chunung 
of the ocean (I.) 

The Gandharvas, the offspring of Kashyapa according 
to the orthodox view, are also said to have ongmated 
from Brahma’s nose 

Divided it into three. — “ The god of fixe was some- 
times held to possess a kind of tnple essence in himself ” 
(Momer Wilhams, p. 10) , and the kmg was told to divide 
the fi.re into three, in accordance with the precepts of the 
Vedas. 

PuBURAVAS was a grandson of the moon B%g-Yeda, 
X. 96, consists of a malogue, “sometimes almost unin- 
telligible,” between him and Urvasi The legend also 
appears in the Shatapatha Brahmma, xi. 5. 1, and the 
Md^Mrata, i 76. Max Muller considers that the story 
IS one of the myths of the Vedas which express the cor- 
relation of the dawn and the sun But he also observes : 
“ We must certainly admit that even in the Veda the 
poets . . . were ignorant of the ongmal meaning of 
Urvasi and Pururavas, To them they were heroes, in- 
de^ite beings; men, yet not men; gods, yet not gods.” 
(Chips from a Oernum Workshop, vol. ii p 105). 

Urvasi. — ^When the pure-nunded Atjuna went to 
heaven, he declmed to associate with Urvasi, despite the 
fact that the god Indra wished him to do so. In her 
anger the nymph cursed him to become a eunuch (M. 
iii. 46). 
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Note to Legend XV. 

The Purdna irom which this legend is taken says that 
this king was a great-grandson ol Manu, the secondary 
creator of the present universe, and that during his absence 
in heaven twenty-seven revolutions ol the four ages had 
passed away Twenty-seven cycles of the foui ages 
means more than one hundied million years When the 
end of a cycle approaches, accoiding to the Mahablimata, 
the inhabitants grow more and more evil Wicked kings 
like the Yavanas or Greeks secure sovereignty In the 
fourth age even the Brahmins abstain from sacrifice and 
the study of the Vedas they desert the ascetic life of 
the forest, and are willing to eat anything. Shudras (i e 
the fourth or servile caste) become prayerful, while the 
Brahmins neglect the gods Traders use false weights, 
and kmgs oppress their subjects famine and disease 
cover the earth {M. iii. 188). See also the quotation at 
the head of this legend. When the fourth age has come 
to an end a new cycle begins. 

The first age, called Knta, lasts . 1,728,000 years 

The second age, called Treta, lasts . 1,296,000 „ 

The third age, called Dwapara, lasts . 864,000 „ 

The fourth age, called Kali, lasts . 432,000 „ 


Total . . 4,320,000 „ 

One thousand cycles of the four ages equals a day of 
Brahma, At the end of a day of Braima the dissolution 
of the umverse takes place It is first consumed with 
fire, and then the fire is extinguished by torrents of water 
gods and demons, beasts and men have all perished 
Brahma is left alone in the umverse, and when he is thus 
left alone he falls asleep, and he remains asleep for what 
is called a mght of Brahma, which is equal in length to 
one of his days {M. in 188). Later legends say wiat it 
is Vishnu, not Brahma, wno thus falls asleep, and in 
sayi^ so they identify him with Brahm, the supreme 
rairit ; and when the night of Brahma has expired and 
Vishnu awakes, a lotus springs forth from Vishnu’s navel., 
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Brahma the creator emerges from the lotus, and, as the 
agent of Vishnu, hegms to create the muverse and its 
inhabitants, gods and demons, beasts and men, once more 
(B YU 72 , itf lii 12), 

Markandeya, the nshi, who was a fnend of both Eama 
and Krishna, is said to have hved through many dissolu- 
tions of the universe. During one of the mghts of Brahma 
he spent some time in Vislmu’s stomach, where he saw 
gods and demons, beasts and men, nvers and mountains 
and seas (M. ui 188). Vishnu is pictonally represented 
as reclining during this penod on the great serpent Shesha, 
which IS also a manifestation of himself The serpent 
again rests on the waters with his many-headed hood 
suspended over Vishnu, while the lotus sprmgs from his 
navel and the four-headed Brahma is seen emergmg 
therefrom. It is a very common picture in Indian homes 

Note to Legend XVI, 

The story of Shiva’s intervention at the sacrifice of 
Daksha is frequently referred to in the hterature of India 
Sec also Legend XXVI , which probably contains the earlier 
form of the legend. The begmmngs of it, however,, appear 
in the Y<yw-Veda, and there we may suppose it is the 
assertion of Rudra’s supenoiity over the other Vedic 
gods. But as recorded in the epics we must see m it a 
struggle between the worshippers of Vishnu and Shiva. 
In a stron^y sectanan work like the Han-vema such a 
situation could not be tolerated, and there we read that 
it is Vishnu and not Brahma who intervenes, and much 
more drastically. According to that work, when the 
sacrifice was destroyed and the gods fled in dismay, 
Vishnu seized Shiva by the throat and compelled hun to 
desist and to acknowledge his master (Dowson). 

The MaMhM/rata, with its usual impartiahty, finds 
room for the exclusive praise of both deities. In the 
thirteenth book, for instance, Krishna, the incarnation of 
Vishnu, says that the go(^, mcluding Brahma and Indra, 
find Shiva beyond their comprehension It was Shiva, 
and Shiva alone, whom the gods worshipped. In a previous 
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birth Krishna had worshipped Shiva for milhons of years, 
and Krishna himself declared that it did not matter what 
sins a man committed — ^he might be the destroyer of the 
whole umverse and be stained with every sort of evil — 
if he worshipped Shiva these sms would all be wiped away. 
Despite the fact that no one was so dear to Shiva as 
Krishna, Krishna had not been able to look at Shiva, 
He received, however, a number of boons, one of which 
was that he should have sixteen thousand wives , he was 
made acquainted with Shiva’s one thousand and eight 
names, and told that Shiva was the onginal cause of all 
things, the Supreme Soul of the universe. Some of these 
names are as follows : You are existent, you are non- 
existent, you are eternal time, you are the soul of all 
creatures, you have big nails, you have a big stomach, 
you have a large nose, you cover infinite space, you have 
bloody eyes ; you are attainable by knowledge alone, 
you aie the supreme phallic emblem, which is worshipped 
by both gods and demons ; you are the greatest of the 
gods and an object of veneration even to Vishnu ” {M. 
xui 14-18), On the other hand, a later chapter says that 
Krishna, the mcamation of Vishnu, is the lord of the 
universe, the god of gods, the infimte, the foremost of all 
beings and the highest Brahm. 

Uma, the wife of Shiva, because of a quarrel between 
her husband and her father, cast herself into the sacrificial 
fire and became the first Sati (Suttee). The word SaU 
means the true or virtuous woman, and was applied to 
those wives who mounted the funeral pyre of their dead 
husbands. The more terrific forms of Shiva’s consorts 
are Dwga and KaU. ‘‘Kali is represented as a black 
woman with four arms ; in one hand she has a sword, m 
another the head of a giant she has slam, with the other 
two she IS encouraging her worshippers. For ear-nngs she 
has two dead bodies, and wears a necklace of skulls ; her 
only clothmg is a girdle made of dead men’s skulls, 
and her tongue protrudes from her mouth* Her eyes 
are red as those of a drunkard, and her face and breasts 
are smeared with blood” (Wilkins’ Hindu Mythology, 
p. 318). Rough-coloured drawings of Kali, as thus 
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described, are sold in the bazaars and bung up in Hindu 
homes. 


Note to Legend XTII 

The legend not only shows the exalted rank of Brahmins 
as greater even than the gods, but the power of asceticism. 
A very sorry tale, it was told to the lofty-mmded monarch 
to show that even the gods had sometimes to go mto exile 
and hide themselves, ]ust as he had to do. The narrator 
adds that this story is of the same rank as the Veda in 
sanctity 

Note to Legend XVIII. 

Every hymn they uttered added to Indea’s 
STRENGTH — Compare with this the statement m the 
ShcOapatha Brahmana (3 1, 4. 3). “ By means of the sacn- 
fice the gods obtained that supreme authonty which they 
now wield ” 

Agartya does not usually appear in the list of the seven 
m/m, who are supposed to be the nund-bom sons of 
Brahma. The hsts given in the Brahrumas differ from 
those given m the epics 

Note to Legend XIX. 

Vishnu’s incarnations as the Tortoise (I.) and the Ksh (X.) 
have been ^ven already. His chief incarnations are spoken 
of as ten in number (1) the Tortoise ; (2) the Fish ; 
(3) the Boar (see Note VII ) , (4) the Man-Lion , (6) the 
Dwarf, to circumvent the demon Bah, a grandson of the 
hero of this legend (Note VII ) , (6) Parashurama, to 
slay the warrior caste {M iii 117) , (7) Rama (XX.) ; 
(8) Krishna (XXIV.) ; (9) Buddha, to deceive the demons 
(XXVIII.) , and (10) Kalki, which is yet to take place, 
to destroy the wicked at the close of the present evil age, 
and re-establish righteousness (F. P iv. 24) 

Learn to adobe Vishnu.— This legend is taken from 
the Pwamas, which are some centuries later than the 
RamSyam and the MaJiabTmata. In the interval the 
doctrine of hhalctt, already patent in the Bhagamd^, had 
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had time to develop This doctrine taught the duty of 
devotion and faith towards the object of one’s worship. 
Later centuries were to develop that idea still further, as 
in the Bamayan of Tuls%das (1532-1623 ad) Students 
of Hinduism, such as Professor Weber, think that the intro- 
duction of faith and devotion into the Hindu system is 
due to the influence of Chnstiamty. Whether that be so 
or not, there is no doubt that the presence of these elements 
IS the highest and most refimng influence that exists in 
Hmdmsm to-day. 

The Yishm Pwra/na also elaborates, in a way that neither 
of the epic poems does, the view that Vishnu is not merely 
one of the Hmdu tnad (Brahma, Vishnu and Shiva), but 
that he is the eternal spirit Brahm, with whom the indi- 
vidual spirit also must seek to be identified The reader 
will not fail to contrast this lofty language with the grue- 
some narrative of how the man-lion tore to pieces the 
demon kmg. 

Sama-Vbda is the third Veda, but it is almost entirely 
drawn from the Rig-Yeda^ the earhest of the four. It 
was specially arranged for musical purposes. 

Brahm is my name. — As this book is for the general 
reader, it has been thought best to read Brahm for the 
eternal Soul of the Umverse, i e Brahma (final “ a ” short) 
to avoid confusion with Brahma (final “ a ” long), the 
creator god. In the second part of this book the reader 
will obtam many illustrations of the central doctnne of 
philosophic Hinduism : “ I am all things, all things are in 
me, Brahm is my Mme ” ; the way of knowledge which 
leads to emancipation and saves from the burden of re- 
birth. Such a belief, however, does not abolish the gods 
It merely recogmses their temporary and subordmate 
nature. In the BJiagavadpta, Krishna, while declaring 
himself to be the Supreme ^int, says, “ Those who worship 
the gods go to the gods, and my worshippers hkewise go 
to mo ” (vii. 23, ix. 26), and “ even the gods are always 
desinng to see this form of mme ” (xi. 62) 
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Note to Legend XX. 

Ravana saw the thbee worlds in the stomach of 
Vishnu. — This is a very common conceit In the 
Bhagavad^ta, when Atjnna was favoured with a vision of 
Krishna in his divme form, he cried out, “ 0 god t I see 
within thy body the gods, as also all the groups of various 
beings ; and the lord Brahma seated on his lotus seat, 
and all the sages and celestial snakes ” (xi 15). 

The golden phallus — The Padma Purana says that 
the employment of the male and female reproductive 
organs as the emblems of Shiva and his wife was due to 
a curse pronounced by the sage Bhngu, when the god, 
owing to being immersed in pleasure, failed to grant him 
an interview (Wilkins’ H%ndu Mythology, 288) 

Garuda, the vehicle of Vishnu See Note IX 

RiVANA, great-grandson of Brahma, his grandfather 
was Piilastya, one of Brahma’s mmd-born sons and one 
of the seven r%sh'is According to one narrative, Pulastya 
was the father of the demon race. 

Note to Legend XXI 

Dasharatha’s age. — ^Another version says he was 
sixty thousand years old. 

Ayodhya, the capital of Koshala, the modem Oudh, 
in the United Provinces, probably not far from the 
present Pyzabad. 

The white umbrella was the emblem of sovereignty 

The thirty-three gods — See Note I 

There is no heaven for a sonlbss man — See Note VIII. 

The Buddhist as a thief — Por Hinduism’s attitude 
to Buddhism, see Legend XXVIII. 

Note to Legend XXII. 

The reader is referred to Legends XXX. and XXXIV. 
for other pictures of Indian womanhood, and also to 
Note B, 

ValmIki, the author of the Pim&yam, was, according 
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to 1 . 2, commanded by Brahma to compose that work, 
with the promise that it would not contam a single 
untruth. By virtue of his yoga powers the poet 1786 able 
to see the characters of his poem “ laughing, talking and 
beanng themselyes as in real hfe.” 

SiTA’s SECOND BEP0DIATION — It IS difficult to Under- 
stand why the poet should attiibute such base and 
callous conduct to his hero Happily fox Rama’s fame, 
there is reason ior believing that a latei and meaner hand 
IS responsible for malang this futile addition to the 
onginal poem. Tulsidas, in his work, ignores this second 
repudiation 

Laksumana’h character is almost consistently of a 
high order. It is all the more wonderful that he should 
be represented as feeling comforted by this story. The 
duty of giving sheltei to a sujipliant is lecognised as 
always binding on inortials The sage who cursed Vishnu 
was llhrign, who cursed Hliiva on another occasion. See 
Note XX 

Note to Legend XXIII. 

ShUdra.— The members of the fourth caste were not 
allowed to practise asceticism, to read or listen to the 
Vedas. The Biahnim who explained the law to a Shudra 
or cUctated to him a penance, was told that ho would go 
down with his pupil to the hell that had no bounds. His 
name had to be one expressive of contempt. It was no 

S eat matter to kill a Shudra. The penance for killmg 
m was the same as tliat appointed for killing a dog, a 
lizard or a crow. But no penance could expiate the 
killing of a Brahmin (see JLaws of Mam, i. 91, u. 31, 
XI. 90 and xi. 132). The eariier books of the E^myana 
do not indicate such contempt for the low caste, or even 
for the outcaste. 

Hurvasa. — We shall find in another le^nd (XXVII.) 
that this fil-natured nsA* again interfered with equally 
disastrous results. Durvasa’s asceticism had apparently 
no effect on his moral character. Unfortunately, asceticism 
and morals were not often related. “ Such an poetic,” 
says Hopkins, “ has no ordinary rules of morality. In 
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fact, Lis practices are most peculiar, for to seduce young 
women is one of lus commonest occupations , and m las 
anger, to cause an mjury to his foes is one of the ends 
for which he tods. The gods are nothing to him They 
are puppets whom he makes shake and tremble at will 
As portrayed m the epic m terms of common sense, the 
Mum (silent samt) is a morose and very vulgai-mmded 
old man, who seelcs to intimidate others by a show of 
miiaculoiis power ” Mr. Hopldns recognises, of course, 
that there were others of a different type, and it should 
be remembered that Vishvamitia’s asceticism did not 
prevail tdl he had conquered both anger and lust. 

Lakshmi, the goddess of prospenty, was supposed to 
have appealed m the form of Sita 

OM (aum) — ^Monier WiUiams suggests that the three 
letters adm were ongmally the imtial letters of the names 
of Fire, Wind and Sun, that is, Agni, Vayu and Mitra. 
In later times they were taken to typify Brahma, Vishnu 
and Shiva “ The syllable om is the supreme Brahm 
and can never be destroyed ” {L of M n 83, 84) 

Gayatiu vbbse. — See Note XI. 

Even the most degraded — See also the passage m 
the BhagamdgUa. “ Even those who are of sinful birth, 
women, members of the third caste and the fourth caste, 
likewise resorting to me, attain the supreme goal. What 
then need be said of holy Brahmins and royal saints who 
axe my devotees ” (ix 32). 

Ip they see all things in Vishnu. — The reader will 
not find such a pantheistic statement m the earlier books 
of the Rainayana. 

Note to Legend XXIV 

Muttra (Mathura), on the banks of the Jumna River. 
As the birthplace of Krishna, it is stiU a place of pdgnmage. 

Sea op Milk —See Legend I. 

NiiuDA, known as the monkey-faced or mischief- 
maker, because of the satisfaction he found in causing 
stnfe. He travelled constantly between earth and heaven. 
In a quarrel he had with the creator, Brahma condemned 
him to a life of sensuality. In reply, he cursed Brahm?. 
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to commit the sm of mcest and to be unworthy of the 
worship of men. 

Balarama — See Legend XV for the story of his bride. 
Cow DUNU is still reckoned as very holy 
The snake was merely fuljtlling the law op its 
BEING. — See Bhagamilgltd (xvm. 47), where it says “ One’s 
duty though defective is better than auothoi’s duty well 
])priormed Performing the duty prescnbed by nature, 
on(5 does not commit sin. One should not abandon a 
natural duty —though tamted witli evil ” 

The wives and daughters op the cowherds.— -The 
best comment on these incidents is to quote from the 
Pretn Sdqar, c. 31, which is the Hindi version of the, tenth 
book of the BimgavaUi Putarm “ Then takmg the cow- 
herdesses, Krishna went to the banks of the Jumna, 
entered the water, and having relieved fatigue and come 
out and satisfied the desiie ol all, he said, ‘Now four 
gharis of the night remain, do you all go home ’ . . . 
On hearing this remark . . . each went to her own home ; 
and no one of the families knew the secret that they had 
not lieeu there.” The listener to this statement mterro- 
gated the narrator as follows “ Why did Krishna dance 
and s])ort with the wives of others * This, indeed, is the 
act of a libertine, who enjoys the wife of another ” And 
the answer he received was, “ Revere the actions of Hari, 
but do not give your mmd to the doing of them ” 

Note to Legend XXV, 

BhIma --In other parts of the epic he shows himself 
of a lower type than his brothers (iccdv.). On Krishna’s 
conduct here also, wo have the MalmhSrata’s own observa- 
tion ; ” As to those acts of the gods and the ascetics, a 
pious man should never imitate them, or when he hears 
of thorn should never censure them ” (xii, 292. 18b Un- 
fortunate] v there have always been others who, like BhIma, 
thought there could be no barm in copying the example 
of the gods. Krishna himself was of that opinion. 

The gods had used deobit,— -See Legend I, 
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Note to Legend XXVI. 

Saceihce oe Daksha. — See Legend XVI. 

Bhaga, Savitar and Pushan were all Vedic deities. 
It IS to Savitar as the Sun that the Gayatri verse was 
addressed. The story gives hints of the time when the 
other Vedic gods were bemg pushed aside by the Eudra, 
who ultimately became the great god Shiva 
Shiva — See also Note XVI. When Kiishna and Ai]una, 
in the hope o£ obtaining Shiva’s assistance m battle, paid 
a visit to Shiva’s heaven, Krishna sang his praises as the 
creator of the universe and the highest Brahm, the source 
of all. Shiva addressed Krishna and his compamon as 
the foremost of men, while Arjuna to his great amaze- 
ment saw lying beside Shiva the offenngs he had mghtly 
presented to Vishnu (M. vii. 80). After the battle a soit 
of reconciliation of opposites was achieved when Krishna 
said, I am the soul of the worlds , Eudra (Shiva) again 
IS my soul. It is for this that I always worship him If 
that god of gods be adored, then is Vishnu always adored 
If 1 do not worship him, nobody would worship my own 
self ” (M xii. 342). Hopkins remarks that Brahma never 
had a strong sect to push his claims as the two other 
deities had But it is worth noting that both 2?. (vi. 106) 
and M. (m. 3) have hymns m praise of the Sun, which 
not only say that he is all the other gods, who arc duly 
named, but assert that the other gods obtained their 
lofty state as a reward of worshipping him 
Condemned his proposal as immoral. — ^Despite the 
recogmtion of this fact, the sacrifice! was able by the 
power of his sacrifice to secure the assistance of the god 
in the performance of a wicked deed No legend shows 
more clearly the divorce between religion and morals 

Note to Legend XXVII 
Yoga.— S ee Note XL 

Balarama —For his manifestation as Shesha, see 
Legend XXIV. It is on Shesha that Vishnu reclmes 
during the intervals of creation. It was Shesha, or 
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Va.suki, whom the gods made use of at the chummg of the 
ocean 

Naeayana — This name was originally an epithet of 
Brahma and was appropriated by Vishnu ; so called 
because the waters (warn) weio ms JBist dwellmg-place 
{aifcma) {L. of M. 1. 10). 

'Sati —See Note XVI. 

Note to Legend XXVIII. 

That demons as well as gods, bad men as well as good, 
read the Vedas and practised asceticism and other religious 
ntes, is clear from both the epics and the Purams. 

Jains. — ^This sect stiU exists m Western India. 

Buddhists. — For many centuries there have been no 
Buddtusts m India. They stiH prevail in Burmah and 
Ceylon. The Bhagavata Purana cleverly brmgs m a refer- 
ence to both heresies by saying : “ Vishnu will become 
incarnate under the name of Buddha, the son of Jina, for 
the pur]pse of deluding the enemy of the gods.” The 
/Sibiwa Purana also refers to the delusive instructions of 
Buddha, who spoke “ with a low, sweet and affectionate 
voice ” (Wilkins’ Mythology, p. 230) It was the atheistic 
implications of the Buddha’s teaching, “ this world exists 
without support,” which ollonded India as much as his 
criticism of the Vedas and his abuse of Brahmins. 


Note to Legend XXIX. 

SvAYAMVABA WES tho maiden’s choice of her husband. 
This practice was not uncommon among the warrior caste 
at least. 

Vtdeha was tho country of Sita, tho wife of E&ma. It 
corresponds with Northern Bihar. Vaidisha is the modern 
BMsa in Central India. 

Changed into a dog — It is usually assumed that the 
soul spends lor^ periods in heaven or heE between each 
life on earth. 

The PBiNOBss caused the peacock to be bathed. — 
” Tho man who, after oonfessii^ his crime, . . . bathes at 
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the close of a horse sacrifice is freed from guilt ” (L of M 
XI. 83) 

Note to Legend XXXI 

When his daughter reached puberty - This passage 
indicates that early mamage was not approved of It is 
spoken of as the characteristic of the fourth oi evil age, 
that girls of seven years of age give birth to children {M 
111 . 188), while in M. 1 64, it is said that in the first or 
golden age marriage never took place till womanhood was 
reached On the other hand, it is distmctly laid down as 
a law that a man of thirty should marry a girl ol ten and 
a man of twenty-one a girl of seven {M xm 14) Manu 
says that a father may give his daughter in marriage even 
before the proper age n the bndegioom is good-looking 
and worthy. He does not say what the proper age is, 
but some commentators say that the proper age is eight 
years (ix. 88). 

Note to Legend XXXII. 

Nala neglected to wash his feet —See Diti’s blunder. 
Legend H 

Kali-Yuga. — See Note XV Tune itself is peisorufied 
in Legend XXIIl. Yuga means “ age ” 

Note to Legend XXXTV. 

Five brothers had one wife. — ^The authors of the 
epic try to excuse the polyandry by saying that Draupadi 
on five separate occasions asked Shiva to give her a husband, 
and the god granted her prayer literally. 

The father of the race — Kashyapa. See Note I. 

Eighteousnbss cares for the righteous.— Shortly 
before this incident Balarama, the incarnation of Vishnu, 
said to Draupadi “I do not find that the piactioe of 
virtue leads to any good, or that sinful practices cause 
any evil. The great-souled Yudhisthira wanders in the 
forest and his wicked cousins rule the earth.” 

The creator. — Commenting on this incident. Professor 
Hopkins remarks : “ The theological position taken, the 
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absence of Visluiu, the appeal to the creator as the highest 
power, takes one back to a former age ” One of the words 
employed for God is Ishana, which means master, lord, an 
epithet of Shiva primarily, but also of Vishnu. 

Tbdb great law-giver Manu. — ^I n L. of M. vii. 205, 
we read that “ aU undertakings m this world depend both 
on the ordering of fate and human exertion.” 

Note to Leobot) XXX. VI. 

Eating aeter a husband — ^This, the rule m ancient 
India, stiU prevails to-day 

Ratnidbva used to 1ml twenty-one thousand cows on 
one mght to feed his Brahmin guests His cooks, who 
numbered two hundred thousand, were so anxious there 
would not bo enough of moat that they urged the guests 
to dnnk a lot of soup (M vn 67) 

Animals saombtoed go to heaven.— See the scornful 
references to this by the Ohdrmkas (XXVIII.) In the Btg- 
Veda, 1 , 162, it is said that the horse when sacrificed goes 
to the gods “ No > here thou diest not , thou art not 
injured. By easy paths unto the gods thou goest.” 

Stick to the precepts and practices op your own 
CASTE.— See quotation from BhagavadgUd in Note XXIV 

■Repentance purges the heart — There are so few 
references to repentance m this or any other Indian book 
that one would like to quote in full from the Laws of Mawu 
(xi 229, 231) the fine utterance : “ In proportion as a 
man who has done wrong himself confesses it, even so far 
IS ho freed from his guilt as a snake is freed from its slough. 
In proportion as his heart loathes his evil deeds, even so 
far IS his body freed from that guilt. He who has com- 
mitted a sin and has repented, is freed from that sin, but 
he is purified only by the resolution of ceasing to sin and 
t hinking , ' I will do SO no more ’ ’’ In the Mah^Jiarcda, 
xiii. 112. 4, we have a statement similar to that of the fowler 
“ A man who feels the pangs of repentance and sets his 
heart on meditation has not to suffer the consequences of 
his sm. A man becomes freed from his sms inasmuch as 
he repents of them.” 
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It is vbey diemoult for a man of low birth to 
ACQUIRE DIVINE MYSTERIES — “ Never give advice to a 
Shudra, and never explain the sacied law to him. If you 
do, you will go to hell ” {L. of M. iv. 80, 81) 


Note to Legend XXXVII. 

Striking a Brahmin — See headmg to Legend III 
SiRiBaNG A cow. — Strange to say, the Laws of Ma/nu, 
much ol whose material is drawn from the same source 
as the MaMhharata, speaks of killmg a cow as one of the 
minor sms, and presonhes a penance of three months’ 
duration. It includes bathmg in the mine of cows, servmg 
and worshippmg them (xi 60, 109) 

Sanskrit. — ^From a number of references we infer that 
at the time the epics were written the common people 
did not speak Sanskrit, but dialects derived therefrom , 
Prakrits. 


Note to Legend XXXVIII 

The BhagavadgUa, which has been intioduced into the 
Mahabharata, is professedly the argument of the god 
Knshna to persuade Arjuna, one of the Pandu princes, 
to fight, when he also was reluctant to slay his fellow- 
countrymen. 

The gods most worshipped are all destroyers and 
REMORSELESS. — In the Baimycma, Rama says that people 
m their ignorance pay no heed to Brahma when he shows 
himself compassionate, although he is the best of all the 
gods (m 64). 

Liberation and annihilation.— In M. xii. 302, 
Yudhisthira asked Bhlshma to say plainly if there was 
consciousness in hh&ratton. If there was not, then he 
thought that the reliaon of works was superior. If con- 
sciousness disappeared with liberation, then the liberated 
person was like a person sunk in dieamless slumber. 
Bhlshma confessed that even learned people were stupefied 
in answering this question. He msisted, however, that 
liberation and knowledge were best, presumably because 
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the soul would come back no more. “ Freed from both 
merit and dement, the individual soul, entering the 
Supreme Soul which is shorn of all attributes, . . . does 
not return” (verse 97). 


Note to Legend XXXIX 

The Veda says we are to perform acts, it also 

SAYS WE ARE TO REFRAIN FROM ACTS. — See BJiagomd^, 
V. 1, where Arjuna says, “ 0 Krishna, you praise renun- 
ciation of actions and also the pursuit of them , tell me 
determinately which one of these two is supenor ” ; and 
he gets no very distinct answer 

Religion of harmlessness — ^Ahinsa, or non-injury. 

Vashat — ^An exclamation used m makmg an oblation 
to a deity with fire. For OM, see Note XI. In R i. 66, 
Vishvamitra says, “Let OMkai and Vashatkar crown me ” 
They are both personified in R. vii 122, and attend Rama 
on Ids way to heaven in company with the four Vedas 
and the Gayatri verse. 

The saorifioee and the animal sacrificed go to 
HEAVEN TOGETHER. — See Legends XXVIIL and XXXVI. 

Performance of acts only secures a temporary 
REWARD. — ^When they have exhausted then stock of merit 
they return to this world. “ Those who wish for objects 
of desire and resort to the ordinances of the three Vedas, 
obtain as the fruit going and coming ” {i.e. transmigration 
or rebirth) {Shag. ix. 20) " Kapila appears in this story 

as a teacW of unorthodox non-mjury, and maintains to 
the end (so that his view is presented as really correct) 
that not the sacrifice of animals, but the sacrifice (worship) 
of knowledge is the best. Elsewhere also, we find the 
same antithesis between the old orthodoxy and the new 
science of thought which not only disregards Vedio cere- 
monies, but condemns them” (Hopkins, The Great 
of InMa, p. 99). It will be remembered that to the dis- 
ciples of yoga the ordinary heaven is little better than 
h^. It IS at best a temporary state of happiness, and 
does not save from rebirth. 


zx 
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Note to Legend XL. 

A OLOD OF EAETH, A STONE AND A PIECE OF GOLD ABE 
ALL THE SAME TO ME — ^This IS a commoH phrase ; see 
Bhag VI. 8, and Legend XLV 

The teaching of the Vedas —The Vedas were appealed 
to on behalf of the most conflicting teaching &ow6e, 
the translator of Tulsidas’ Ramayan, says “Though 
Tulsidas constantly appeals to the authoiity of the Vedas, 
it IS clear that, like mne hundred and ninety-nine out of a 
thousand of the most educated of his countrymen at the 
present day, he had not the faintest idea of their contents ” 
(p 399) 

Faith — Shraddha is not the same as hhakti, devotion, 
though some wnteis are inclmed to translate hhaJcti as 
faith. The birds said “ Those acts that mjure others 
destroy faith, and faith bemg destroyed brmgs rum on 
the destroyer Only one person in the world, viz., he 
who has no faith, is unfit to make offerings to the gods 
Want of laith is a great sm. Faith is a punfiei of sms 
The rehgion of abstention (from m]ury) is supenor to all 
sacred thmgs ” {M xii. 264). 

Note to Legend XLI. 

The Three Qualities or gmm are : goodness or purity ; 
passion or activity; and darkness or ignorance; aattva, 
rajas, and tamos. According to the Laws of Mam, all 
existences are pervaded by the three quahties at all tunes. 
The character of each soul depends on which of these 
dominates the body, xii. 24-60. The Supreme Soul is 
quality-less, mr-gwm. 

Note to Legend XLIII. 

By the geaob of the obeatob — “ This is an important 
passage,” says Hume, “ as being the first e:^licit state- 
ment of the doctrine of grace (wasada). . . . This method 
of salvation is directly opposed to the general X^anishadic 
doctrine of salvation through knowledge ” (p, 350). 
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Note to Legeind XLV. 

Dubvasa. — ^Here is Durvasa once more , see legends 
XXIII and XXVII 

Even at the bissolotion of the tjniveese they 
OONTINHE TO EXIST — ^It IS usually Said that all creatures, 
t.e gods, demons, men and beasts, pensh at the dissolu- 
tion of the universe except Brahma, who hves for one 
hundred years — ^years whose days each constitute the 
duration of a universe 

Nirvana. — “ Blown out, gone out, put out, extmguished 
(as a fire), lost, disappeared, liberated from existence 
(literally havmg the fire of life extinguished) dead, 
deceased, defunct, set (as a planet), calmed, quieted . . 
dissolution, hberation, eternal bliss, emancipation from 
matter and reumon with the deity, umon with the supreme 
spirit,” etc. (see Momer Williams’ Ihctimary, p. 600). 

Note to Legend XLVI. 

There were five brothers. — These are the five 
Fandus referred to so often in previous legends. 
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Action and non-aotion, 107, 240, 
202, 257, 321 

Acts, fruit and power of, see 
Kanm and Tranam%grat%07i 
Adityas, twelve, Vedio gods, sons 
of Aditi and Itashyapa, 
294, 295, 290 
Aeroplanes, 112, 127, 133 
Agastya, 39, 42, 97, 300, 310 
Ages, the four, 1, 40, 72, 80, 140, 
249, 294, 297, 303, 307 
Agni, god of hie, 32, 30, 97, 132, 
241, 300 

Agnoulture, condemned, 268. 
Amnta, dnnk of gods, 1, 295 
Ananta, snako, 2, 295. 

Anger, 18, 101, 219, 232, 314 
Animals, saorifioed, see /Sacrifices 
flesh oaten, 39, 231, 233, 251, 
262, 319 

flesh eating condemned, 233 
go to heaven, 129, 148 
saenfiood, go to heaven, 186, 
233, 252, 319,321 
speak, 129, 143, 238, 244, 258, 
283 

Apsarases, see Nyimhs of Iteaven 
Anuna* cousin of Krishna, one of 
five Pandufl, 165, 181, 280, 
300. 

Ascetics, don’t imitate, 165 
Asceticism, power of, 7, 12, 20, 38, 
43, 54, 59, 06, 184, 227, 264, 
314. 

power doubted, 246, 261, 267, 
260, 273. 

gods afraid of, 16, 66, 87, 184 
not open to fourth caste, 143 
sitting between five fires, 17, 
48, 111 

Ashwins, Vcdio deities, 32, 294, 
300 


Atheists, 120, 183, 222, 268, 317. 
Amtara (descent), incarnation, g v 
Ayodhya, home of Kama, and of 
solar lace, 9, 21, 29, 34, 43, 
71, 117, 208, 227, 298, 312 

Balaiama, part of Vishnu, 81, 
150, 170-177, 316 
identified with Supreme, 166 
Baibaiians. 12, 297 
Beais, gods become fathers of, 
116, 130, 146 

Bhagavadgita, J 06, 310, 320, 321 
B/iaMit devotion to a particular 
deity, 66, 76, 99, 160, 260, 
310, 322 

Bharata, partial inoamation of 
Visbnu, 116, 134, 143, 146 
Bkfir, BJmmK Stoar, 304 
Boar, Vishnu’s incarnation as, 41, 
300, 310 

Boons granted, 20, 48, 69, 66, 78, 
99, 111,117, 201, 242,278 
Brahm (Brahma, neut,). Supreme 
Spint, Soul of Universe, 
00, 81, 107, 150, 236, 260, 
262, 268, 271, 279, 304, 311 
Brahma (maso ), first member of 
Hindu triad, the creator, 16, 
32, 42, 44, 80, 84, 132, 140, 
147, 228, 243, 266, 314. 
as grandfather, 1, 19, 54. 
best of all the gods, 12$, 320 
his <iuarrol with Shiva, 175 
his heaven, 76, 277 

f cants boons, 20, 48, 99, 111 
om from Vishnu’s navel, 307 
a day of «!one Kalpa, q.v , 307 
Brahmins, first of the four castes, 
their pre-eminence, 20, 21, 
40, 47, 57. 75, U9, 156, 177. 
232, 242, 290 
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Brahmms, power of, 10, 14, 21, 23 
sm of killing or injuring, 10, 39, 
87, 96, 173, 238, 283. 
gifts to, 69, 182, 196, 211, 285 
greater than gods, 14, 23, 68, 
87, 232, 310 

Vishnu manifest in, 132. 
duty of, 11, 303 
a true, 304. 

Bnhaspati, pnest of gods, 94 
Buddha, Vishnu’s incarnation as, 
183 317 

Buddhists, 122, 317 

Castes, the four, or colours, 57, 67, 
86 

twice bom (first three), 120, 
122 

ongm of four, 5^ 297, 306 
outoastes, 12, 21, 34, 36, 58, 80, 
299 

adhere to duties of, 156, 233, 
240, 247, 274, 298, 315, 319. 
mixture of, 59, 299 
Ceylon, Lanka, 112, 127 
Chiandalas, lowest of outcastes, 
22, 58, 209 

Charvakas, materialists, 183, 186 
Children, sale of, for sacrihoe, 31 
Colour, mrna, Sanskrit word for 
caste, q v 

Cows, saorednoBB of, 149, 156. 
gifts of, 69, no, 182, 269 
cow of plenty, 4, 10. 

Vishnu manuest in, 132. 
sm of killing or injunng, 173, 
217, 238, 320 
sacrihoe of, 142, 196, 221 
hesh eaten, 251, 262, 319 
Creation, 294, 307, 316 
Cremation, 129, 181 
Curses, power of, 13, 18, 22, 26, 34, 
36. 46, 70, 76, 98, 138, 144, 
177, 180, 208, 227, 231, 237, 
314 

Daityas, sons of Diti and Kash- 
yapa, demons, 294. 

Daksha, a Braj9*pati, bom from 
BrahmE’s toe, 
his saonhoe, 83, 308 
Bead, spirits of, 38, 67, 112, 179, 
190, ^84. 


Dead, raised to life, 104, 131. 
offerings to dead, 62, 121, 129, 
186 

lord of, see Tama 
Demons, older brothers of gods, 
Aswas, 1, 112, 224, 246 
generally, 27, 89, 100 
their war with gods, 5, 40, 99, 
110, 184, 186 

assaults on holy men, 39, 40 , 

practise asceticism. 111 
offer sacnhces, 183 
study Vedas, 2, 184 
eat human flesh, 40 
Desire, 226, 230, 246, 267 
Destiny, 14, 46, 71 , 106, 120, 128, 
145, 180, 182, 222, 233, 247, 
269, 306 

V human effort, 24, 61. 106. 177, 
319 

contemned, 177 

Disease, Old Age, and Death, 247. 
248 

Diti, mother of demons, 7, 294 
Dog of Yudhisthiia, 280 
Draupadi, wifo of Fflndus, 218, 
280 

Dnnkmg customs, 87, 163. 177, 
178. 257 

goddess of wine, 4. 

Durvasa, bad-tempered rwM, 
144, 180, 276, 313 
Duty, god of, Dhanna, 257, 283 
Dwarf, moamatiott of Vishnu, 41, 
301 

Barth goddess, 144, 149 
Echpses, 6, 295. 

Bffort, human, v Fate, 24, 61, 64, 
177, 222, 223 

Elephants, four immortal, 4, 47. 
Emancipation, see L%bmU%on» 

Faith, 269, 322 

Fastmg, merits of, see Aecet^cism^ 
Fate, see De$ttny 
Fever, ongm of, 84 
Fire, god of, see Agm 
sacred, S, 40, 266 
divided into three* 78, 806. 

Fish, incarnation of Vishnu, 303. 

BrahmS* as, 66 
Forgiveness, 219, 220, 264. 
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Funeral ceremonies, 38, 129, 182, 
301 


Gambling, 203, 218. 

(:bndharvas, heavenly minstrels, 
4, 77, 99. 30G 

Ganges, sacred nver, a goddess, 4, 
42, 47, 50, 130, 287, 302 

Garnda, great bird, vehicle of 
. Vishnu, 48, 1 15, 1 58, 163, 183, 
239, 302 

Gayatrl verse, CO, 79, 147, 304, 
321 

God, m i>ersonal sense, 193, 213, 
221,247, 271,280, 318 

Gods, m council, 17, 19, 41, 44, 
89, 93, lU, 149. 
oomo in person, 27, 130, 132, 
140, 147, 241, 275, 280 
ram down flowers, 1 71 , 210, 241 
youngf^r brothers of demons, I, 
112, 224, 246 

fight with demons, 5, 40, 111, 
117, 170, 183 

cheat demons, 1, 171, 184, 224. 
afraid of men and demons, 17, 
41,06,87,07,99,149,192,232. 
tempt men to evil, J 6, 88 
kind gods held m (*ontompt, 
128, 320. 

subject to Fate, 128, 178 
ean*t eat food of low castes, 25 
the thirty-threo gods, 43, 118, 
277, 204. 206. 
household gods, 118 
duration of their lives, 67, 260, 
273 322 

don't ^imitate them, 165, 171, 
815. 

how to recognise them, 206 
thirty-three millions of gods, 236. 

Gifts, power of, see under IkSthmmfi 
and Com* 

Grace of God, 271, 322. 

Grass, sacred, XntsAa, 8, 260 

Greeks, Yavam, 12, 163, 207 


Hanumftn, a monkey helper of 
HUma, son of wind god, 129, 
180, 

Harmlessneas, doctrine of 

234, 249* 262, 269, 274, 321, 


Heaven, 6, 19 60, 60, 68, 76, 80, 
146, 147, 190, 214, 237, 267, 
270 

pleasures of, 76, 112, 276 
voices from, 161, 171, 196, 266 
not open to sonless men, see 
Son a 

reward for those dymg in battle, 
277, 284 

a sort of heU, 249, 321 
its defects, 278 

Hell, 11, 14, 42, 49, 188, 190 
its tortures, 71, 112, 249, 274, 
286 

Himalayas, 13, 16, 49, 66, 82, 
130 280 

Hospitality, 122, 214, 269, 276. 

Householder, second of four modes 
of a Brahmin’s life and 
geneially, 201, 214, 226 245, 
248 

Husband, his wife’s god, 126, 133, 
137, 139, 199, 214, 232 
undei control of wives, 126 

Images of Vishnu, 173 
of Shiva, 114 
of Sits, 141 

Incarnations {avai&m, descent) of 
Vishnu, 310 

Tndiilerenoe to all things, 103, 
257, 274, 275, 278, 279, 322 

Indra, tog of heaven, 13, 26, 31, 
34, 41, 44, 59, 66, 87, 99, 156, 
204, 241, 282. 

character of, 7, 17, 19, 87, 191, 
306 

m hiding, 92, 96. 

taken captive, 113, 

his tree stolen by Krishna, 163 

as a bird, 18, 23$, 244. 

his heaven, 280, 286 

his origin, 296, 

JTam religion, 186, 317 

Kalki, future incarnation of 
Vishnu, 310, 

Kalpaw4320 million years, 249, 
303 

Kapila, wshi, a manifestation of 
Vishnu, 251, 262 

iCarma, de^, actions, done in a 
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former life, 60, 63, CO, 145, 
180, 194, 218, 222, 223, 224, 
233, 247, 269, 298, 300 

Kashyapa, a Prajapati, lather of 
godk, (lemons and men, etc , 
204 

Killing no murder, 245 

Kindness, 234, 257, 273 

Kings, duties oi, 121, 128, 134, 
238, 241 
need for, 03 

Knowledge, 235, 253, 200, 204, 
272, 320, 321, 322 
and Ignorance, 1 07 

Knshna, incarnation of Vishnu, 
67, 71, 124, 174, 280, 310. 
bom from black hair of Vishnu, 
150 

m battle with gods, 1 04 
shows divine form, 1 6J , 160 
says flhiva is siipieme, 175, 
309, 

cursed, 180 
god of gods, 1 00, 300 
tho Hupiomo Soul, 155, 100, 
163 

his 1 6,000 wives, 1 04, 309 
his morals, 149, 153, 156, 159, 
161, 105, 292,315 
says he is only a man, 157, 

Kshatnya, warrior taste, second 
pf the foul castes, 11, 00, 
160, 224, 297. 

liakslimana, partial incarnation of 
Vishnu, 69, 110, 124, 135, 
146 

Lakshmi, goddess of piosponty, 
4, 132, 314, 

Liberation, freedom from exist- 
ence, 60, 07, 80, 105, 100, 
108, 183, 230, 245, 248, 249, 
251, 260, 265, 260, 271, 278, 
279, 320 
condemned, 252 
not annihilation, 250, 320. 

Love, god of, 1 8. 

liunar race, 77, 93, 192, 280, 306 

MahS-bharata, its composition, 
291 

Man-Jion, incarnation of Vishnu, 
41,99, 


Manu, ancestor of solar race, 22, 
62, 66, 224, 298, 302 
the seventh or piesent Manu, 
303 

the fourteen Manus, 303 
the laws of, then ongm, 291, 293 
Manu, wife of Kashyapa, and 
mother of men, 294 
Marriage, ideals of, 124, 193, 293 
the maiden’s choice of husband, 
190, 197, 204, 227 
mixed mainages, 299 
eaily, 80, 318 
at iuiborty, 107, 204, 318 
remarriage, 208 

Maruts, gods of storm, 9, 296 
Materialists, 120, 180 
Maya, illusion, Vishnu’s spouse, 
144 

Merit and demerit, 200 
Mitra, Vedic deity, 38, 53, 70, 
296, 299 

Modes, four, or stages of life, 80, 
246, 251. 

Monkeys, allies of Rama, ofl- 
spring of gods, 110, 130, 147 
Moon god, 0 

Moral teaching, 90, 113, 118, 122, 
105-71, 184, 180, 193-5, 201, 
212, 218, 234, 238, 244, 253, 
257, 274, 270, 282, 319 

Nahusha, made kmg of heaven, 
93, 162 

mrada, nshi, 29, 151, 160, 208, 
314. 

NSiayana, name of Vishnu, 181, 
317 

Nature, love foi, 124, 109 
in distress, 19, 107, 114, 
pleased, 92, 142, 175. 

Night, goddess of, 95. 

Nin)d>nat see Lihorationf 323. 
Nymphs of heaven, 5, 16, 17, 50, 
76, 88, 94, 99, 191, 270, 286, 
300. 

Ocean goddess, 1, 2, 89 
OM, sacred syllable, 65, 132, 147, 
262, 258, 271, 304, 314. 
Omens, 130, 155, 178 
Outcastes, see Cmte, 
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Pandus, five brothers, 07, 165, 
280 323 

Pantheism, 66, 81, 100, 107, 160, 
155, 163, 174, 184, 253, 263, 
266, 272, 274, 290, 305, 311 
Parashuiama, incarnation of 
Vishnu, 310 

Penance, see Aacettcism 
Phallus, worship of, symbol of 
• Shiva, Imga^ 114, 312 
Pilgrimage, places of, 195, 198, 
258, 200, 273 
Polyandry, 218, 318 
Polygamy, 29, 63, 115, 161, 164, 
226 

Prahlada, devotee of Vishnu, 100 
Prajapati, used for Biahma, 32, 
294, 290 

PrajapatiH, lords of creatures, 
mmd-boni sons of Brahma, 
aneostiuB of gods, demons, 
men, boasts and trees, 8.1, 
294, 29b, 298 
Prayers, 32, 3(J, 43, (lO 
Puranas, 291 

Purda, system, see Women 
Pururavas and Urvasi, 76, 306 
i^uruHlia, first male, 66 
Puslikaia, fwicred lake (near 
Ajmet), 16. 35, 69, 298 

Qualities, the throe, 203, 321 

llama, incarnation of Vishnu, 69, 
149 

equal to one half of Vishnu, 111 
says he m only a man, 132. 
greatest of gods, 132 
repudiates HIta, 131, 135. 
ililm&yan of 1'ulsidaa, 296, 311. 
fl5.mayaua of V&lmlki, 291 
Havana, ten-headed demon, 111, 
127, 312. 

Hepeutanee, 235, 319* 

Revelation, Vodoe, 

290. 

Rewarrl, seek no, 224 
Rishis, saints or sages m general, 
2, 7, 10, 14, if), 20, 29, 40, 
84, 

tho seven rishmi, 55, 03, 64, 96, 
296, 298, 312, 
power of, see Ourees, 


Ritual, exactness of, necessary, 
8, 44, 206, 296, 318 
Rudra, the earher Shiva, 316. 
Rudras, the eleven, 85, 294 

Sacrifices, 24, 1%, 197, 211, 247 
ammal, 129, 156, 233, 252. 
cow, 142, 190, 221, 258 
horse, 44, 85, 87, 96, 115, 117, 
142, 190, 318 
human, 29, 300 

power of, 21, 87, 96, 172, 310, 
316 

animals sacniiccd go to heaven, 
186, 233, 252, 319, 321 
use of, to gods, 185 
gods saerifi(‘e without Shiva, 
83, 175 

value doubted or domed, 247, 
249, 253, 257 

Saints, glorified, 27, 77, 99, 283 
Sankhya iihilosophy, 85, 305 
jdaK widow burning, see Women 
Havitar (Savitii), Vedic sun god, 
32, 175, .m 304, 310 
Sflvitri, the ideal wife, 197. 

Sea of Milk, ono of seven seas, 1, 
150, 183, 294 
Seas, the seven, 294 
Serpent deities, 19, 99, 140. 
Shakuntala, daughter of Vishva- 
mitra, 191 

Shatrughna, ono-eighth part of 
Vishnu, brother of Kama, 116, 
146 

Shosha, serpent, 152, 161, 180, 
295, 308, 316 

Shiva, god of destruction, third 
member of Hindu triad, 3, 
13, 29, 49, 81, 82, 114, 149, 
173. 

his blue throat, 3. 
at sacrifice of Daksha, 83, 173, 
308 

greatest of all gods, 175, 308, 
316 . 

his fight with Vishnu, 295, 308 
his attendants, 84, 173 
his divinity demod, 85 
his symbol, phallus, lU, 312. 
his origin, 295 

Shtldra, fourth and servile caste, 
38, 58, 233, 236, 297, 299, 304 
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Shiidra, cannot practise asceticism, 
143, 313, 320 
Sms, list of, 247 

Sita, \nfe of Rama, 119, 124, 136 
IS Lakshmi, 132 
Sleep, goddess of, 161 
Solar race, kings of Ayodhya, q.a 
Sons, desire for, 29, 43, 148, 197, 
226 

save from hell, 20, 38, 43, 120, 
194, 248, 301 
denied, 249 
Stars, Pole, 67 
seven nshis as, 67 
Sun god, 6, 64, 266, 316 
Supplants, duty to, 96, 214, 238, 
283 

Supreme Soul, 263, 266, 267, 271, 
311. 

devoid of all qualities, 2(i3. 266, 
320 

Taxila, city, 143 

Time, porsomfied, son of Vishnu, 
71, 80, 143, 246 

Tortoise, moamation of Vishnu, 
4, 310 

Tradition, Smnti, 290. 
Transmigration, 26, 68, 69, 60, 
98, 102, 188, 230, 233, 236, 

236, 246, 247, 249, 260, 271, 
273, 290, 298, 306, 317, 321 

former hvea remembered, 189, 

237, 261. 

Truth, greatness of, 117, 167, 193, 
201, 234, 274 

greater than saonfioe, 196, 249. 

Uma, wife of Shiva, 83, 309. 
Umbrella, white, emblem of 
sovereignty, 63, 117, 312 
Ushos, goddess of dawn, 33, 300. 
Universe, dissolution’* off 260, 277, 
307, 32^^ 

Vaishya, thirg oast$; 69, 297 
V^lmlki, authlfinif 116, 

136, 312. V ^ 

Vama^ colour, Idanskfit word for 
caste, 

Varuna, Vedio deity, 29, 38, 6J1, 
76. 296, 299. 

Vashat, an eicolamation, 262, 321. 


Vasishtha, a nshi, 11, 20, 21, 26, 
32, 191, 296 

Vasus, Vedio deities, 184, 294 
Vedas, three, 66, 183, 304, 321 
four, 147, 160. 

generally, 11, 60, 86, 87, 98, 

132, 196, 222, 231, 245, 248, 
258, 286, 289, 321, 322 

Rig, Yajur, Atharva, 289 
Sama, 104, 289 

conflicting in then teaching, 
246 

shghted, 261, 262 
Vishnu, second god of Hindu triad, 
1, 37, 41, 47, 64, 89, 230, 260, 
273, 316 

as Brahma, Vishnu, and Shiva, 
66, 81, 96, 113, 311 
greatest of gods, 90, 132, 183 
incarnations of, q v , and 310 
pervados all thu^s, 81, 100 
Vishnn equal to feahm, 100. 
see all things as Vishnu, 147, 
160. 265,267, 268, 314 
devotion to, see Bhakh 
lovoals divmo form, 160, 172 
thiee worlds in his stomach, 113, 
308, 312 
cursed, 1 38 

deceives demons, 6, 184, 301. 
manifest in cows and Brahmins, 
132 

home of, 279. 
his ongin, 296 

Vishvadevas, Vedio deities, 32, 
300 

Vishvilmitra, 10, 19, 23, 32, 191 
creates new stars, etc., 27, 
192 

Vntra, a demon who swallowed 
fndra, 89 

Vulture, friend of R&ma, 127. 

Water oblation, 47, 129, 302 
Weapons, heavenly, 13, 182* 
Women, position of, 63, 124, 131, 
197,231, 292, 318 
husband their only god, 126, 

133, 137, 139, 199, 214, 232, 
293. 

seclusion of (pttrda), 126, 204, 
207, 228 

praise of, 206, 213. 
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Women, no trust m, 292 
given away as gifts, 182 
choose own husbands, 190, 197 
widow-burmng {iati), 181, 182, 
190, 197, 216, 309 
Worlds, the three, 19, 40, 66, 128, 
168, 180 

m Vishnu’s stomach, 113, 308, 
312 


Yama, god of death, 14, 73, 103, 
112, 178, 200, 270, 273, 297 
Yawn, the fiist, 89 
YogUi philosophy of, 86, 304. 
practice of, 60, 84, 180, 236, 
246, 250, 253, 258, 271, 279, 
281, 304, 313, 321 
Yudhisthira, eldest of five Pandus, 
57, 166, 218, 281, 320 


Note on the Peonotchcation op Indian Words 

As a help to the general reader m the pronunciation of Indian 
words, the following rules may be given fcJhort has the sound of 
a in rural , long Ct has the sound of a in fathei , short % has the 
sound of % 111 till ; long I has the sound of ^ in police , n always 
sounds as it ought to sound, with an added emphasis on long n 
No attempt has been made to distinguish between the palatal and 
lingual sibilants, or between lingual and dental t and d. In Hindi, 
the language of more than a third of the population of India, 
short (t in an open syllable, and consequently at the end of word, 
IS not sounded, thus Bslarama is pronounced as Bulram, and 
Bi&mUyana as K6*mayun, and Brahma as Brulun. 
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